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THE REDEEMER 


CHAPTER I 

ARDl^SIE 

Maieul Jacquet, known to all his comrades 
as “Sobersides,” because his laugh was so 
rarely heard, left his work long before the 
usual hour and entering the shelter, took off 
his sabots and hung up his gaiters carefully 
on a beam which ran across the hut. For 
one moment his bare head appeared through 
the triangle formed by the half - closed 
shutters. He looked across the horizon to 
the south west as though dreaming of 
someone in that direction. 

"Are you off?” enquired a man who was 
working a few yards from the hut. “ Are you 
sick of stone -breaking? So am I, I have 
found nothing but rubbish for the last few 
months." 

" Perhaps,” replied Sobersides. 

“Well, you may have private reasons for 
leaving work before four o’clock?” 

There was no answer. Maieul re-entered 
the hut and began leisurely to pack up the 
remains of his dinner, tying it up with the 
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bowl and spoon in the check handkerchief 
spread on the floor. 

What’s the use of asking him questions ? ” 
said another worker,^ “ if that chap has any 
secrets, you won’t dig them out of him , not even 
when he is drunk — but then he never gets drunk." 

“ He’s in luck.” 

“ You’re right.” 

The voices ceased and from all sides there 
came the cracking of breaking slate, the 
sonorous music of pick-axes, the heavy thud 
of mallets, and the measured sound of scissors 
shaping the slate tiles. If a regiment of 
three hundred men were to amuse themselves 
by smashing glass with hammers they might 
produce a similar symphony. Jolting carts, 
guided by children, passed with their load 
of stones along the roads thick with blue 
clay and having deposited their burden, under 
the whip of the urchins, the horses now 
standing in the carts, broke into a trot, 
while the sound of heavy wheels on the 
roadway was mingled with the lighter music 
of splintering slate. 

Sobersides’ shelter was new and roomy; he 
had built it himself with planks of wood, 
filling in the cracks with broom, heather, and 
sprigs of alder, joy of the deer in spring. 
To the right of the entrance, piles of finished 
slates of every kind and shape were stacked, 
ready to be taken away. 

The morning had been stormy, a real March 
morning, and the afternoon damp The 
tiniest splinter of slate on the roadway had 
caught a drop of water which had not dried. 
Grey clouds travelled incessantly from the 
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west, shutting out every trace of blue. For 
one moment the grey curtain lifted and 
a stretch of faint green sky appeared on the 
western horizon ; m t^e distance roofs of 
scattered houses stood out in the pale light, 
a few factory chimneys could be distinguished 
among the sloping hills and tree tops, and 
like a wingless windmill the well of Fresnais 
towered in the background. 

Maieul Jacquet came out of his hut, pushing 
a bicycle, his bundle slung across his back. 

‘4 Good-night all,” he cried. 

“ Good-night.” 

Sobersides was no ordinary person. From 
the age of eighteen he had borne the re- 
sponsibilities of a man. He was a splendid 
workman, a man who could get through four 
loads to one, that is to say that each time the 
cart passed, a new prbvision of slate blocks 
was left at his door. But it was chiefly his 
character and love of solitude which dis- 
tinguished him from his fellows. When, a 
tall dreamy stripling, he came to Savenni^res 
from the islands of the Loire, his face and 
manners had found favour with those with 
whom he came into contact. If he spoke 
little he was yet a musician and poet but 
not a singer of wedded bliss. Sometimes 
the workmen in the shelters could be heard 
singing, it was said, Maieul’s compositions. 
And at rare intervals from the hills of 
Gravelle the soft notes of a flute sounded 
on the night air, bringing tears to the eye. 
The neighbours then would look at one 
another and murmur : 

" Maieul is in one of his moods.” 
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Maieul pushed his machine a few yards along 
the stony road and then mounting «it rode 
leisurely towards Ard^sie, the little parish where 
he lived. Every morning, every night he 
passed along the same road, turning aside from 
the village to reach La Gravelle. If he were 
unlike anyone else, the same could be said of his 
house. It stood alone, isolated, among hills, 
amid disused roads, deserted for more than a 
hundred years. To the astonishment of all he 
had taken up his quarters in the old house, far 
away from the village inn and from neighbcMjrs, 
neighbours who were always ready to chat, or 
crack a joke, or at least to lend a newspaper. 

Maieul did not hurry but at the same time he 
appeared to scale the steepest hill without effort. 
In a few minutes he ..reached the little market 
place of Arddsie which could not boast one old* 
fashioned long-roofed house, a mullion window, 
or even a tower Instead there was a bran new 
grocer’s, a tobacconist, two freshly-painted, 
newly -thatched huts, and a vast storehouse, 
deserted by the Slate-quarry Commission, 
whose sloping roof gaped wide in parts, making 
way for sun, rain, and stars. 

The market place was deserted when Maieul 
crossed it but as he turned into one of the 
streets of the scattered village a group of little 
girls dashed wildly out of the schoolhouse, 
singing, shouting and waving their hands. Two 
of them, unable to check themselves, ran into 
the cyclist who staggered but managed to save 
himself, and dismounted with a shrug of the 
shoulders. Twenty little girls shouted with 
delight, no one was huit, and the big young 
workman had been obliged to stop. 
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M. MaieuI has fallen down, fallen down, 
fallen down.” 

“ Ernestine, you will be kept in to-morrow.” 

The noise instantly ce^ed as the c^eaf tones 
rang out. 

The small girls fell into two groups which 
disappeared in different directions. 

“ M. MaieuI, I am very sorry.” 

“ I am not, no harm’s been done.” 

He shrugged his shoulders again and looked 
silently at the school children disappearing in 
the<distance. 

The teacher who had been superintending 
her pupils as they left, stood on the threshold of 
the door, on either side of which rose two posts 
about the height of a man, that is to say, just a 
little higher than Mademoiselle David^e Birot’s 
head. She was young, she stood erect, while 
her eyes, tired with" reading and writing, 
wandered with relief from the clear streak of sky 
on the horizon, over the mournful landscape, to 
the tall young man standing in the road. 
Between her black dress and the door-posts 
there was a view of wet earth and sand, the 
courtyard of the school, and beyond — leafless 
pear trees and the arch of an arbour. 

After watching the children for a moment 
MaieuI seized the handles of his bicycle and 
with a quick movement of the body jerked back 
his bundle which had been displaced. He was 
about to ride off when it occurred to him that it 
would be rude to leave without a few words of 
conversation with the teacher and he turned 
towards her. A look of deep astonishment 
suddenly came into his face, and he moved one 
hand from his bicycle. 
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“What is that near you, Mademoiselle,” he 
enquired, “is it a shovel ? ” 

“ Why, yes, Monsieur Maieul, it is.” 

“ But it is as big as tny own ! " 

“ I found it here, we have no other.” 

“ But you are surely not going to use it ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I am, and this very instant.” 

She did not laugh the unrestrained wide- 
mouthed laughter of the women of the people. 
Her laughter was meditative and restrained, 
reflecting her mind on her lips. There was no 
mocking in it, she showed a glimpse of white 
teeth. She knew Maieul • 

“ The good fellow looks on me as a Princess 
in disguise,” she thought. 

“ Do you suppose we have a gardener, M. 
Maieul ? The Corporation does not supply us 
with one , the Mayor of Ard^sie would be rather 
surprised if I were to ask for one. We do our 
own digging, sow our own carrots, onions, 
parsley, radishes. It is not the work of a 
professional gardener, but spring is upon us ; if 
we wish to vary our menu, we must set to work. 
I’ll start now.” 

Her peculiar laugh, which seemed partly to 
disguise her thoughts, attracted and at the same 
time embarrassed the young workman. 
Mademoiselle David^e had turned away, she 
was already half-way across the courtyard ; he 
watched her push open the gate close to the 
school kitchen and lead the way to the kitchen 
garden. She stepped over a bed already sown 
with lettuce and took up her position on the 
adjoining bed Would she really, with those 
little white tapering hands accustomed to hold a 
pen, be able to lift that heavy shovel and dig 
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deep m the earth? Undoubtedly. Her foot 
was on the shovel, her left hand raised, she was 
bending forward,* when Maieul seized the handle 
of the shovel, and took it from her. 

“Give me that tool,”* he cried. “It will be 
more at home with me. I’ll dig your garden.” 
“Oh!” 

“ Quicker than you could.” 

“ Really ? ” 

“And it will please. . . . Anyway, it won’t 
take long.” 

.She was standing in the lettuce bed, not know- 
ing whether to be amused, or to be touched. But 
Maieul threw off his coat, hung it on a pear tree 
and set to work, throwing up the rich wet earth. 

“ Well, since you really mean it, I am deeply 
obliged to you. As it happens I have some 
exercises to correct Thank you.” 

He made no reply, it was characteristic of the 
man to waste no energy in words Already 
with a few strokes of the shovel he had dug up 
one of the narrow beds, and was setting to work 
on the second. The teacher moved away up 
the path, well marked with the print of little 
heels, traces of herself and of Mademoiselle 
Ren6e Desforges, the headmistress. She 
crossed the recreation ground in sight of the 
garden, unconsciously walking very erect and 
without swinging her body. On the threshold 
she turned back to look at the sky of which the 
cloud curtain had regained possession, blotting 
out the clear streak to the west. 

“ What a dismal light. Mademoiselle, it is most 
depressing.” 

“ Don’t be sentimental, child, and don’t be a 
humbug, I heard yq^okuyj^^inute ago.” 
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“Yes, with Maieul Jacquet, who insisted on 
digging our garden. Isn’t it amusing ? ” 

“ Perhaps.” * 

“ Why do you say perhaps ? ” 

“ He has some reasdn for it you can be sure 
of that.” 

“ Well, it amuses me, and I don’t trouble 
about his reasons But I can assure you that 
this greyness and rain and mist have made me 
qdte ” 

“What?” 

“Desolate? no — sad? — well, inclined to •l)e 
sad.” 

“You had better tell the inspector so, he will 
advise you to get married, or perhaps he will 
appoint you to some town of the C&te d’Azur . . . 
There’s always a blue sky there.” 

Mademoiselle Ren6e Desforges’ thm lips 
curved in a disdainful smile but, suddenly, the 
bodice she was sewing fell to her knee, she 
ceased laughing abruptly, and began to speak 
rapidly and passionately. 

“ You’re still a novice after three and a half 
years of teaching and a new-comer, though you 
have been six months in Ard^sie. I pity you. 
You never speak of marriage but you cultivate 
to perfection the sentimental side of you. A 
dying woman, a sick child, a strike, a mewing 
cat, a swallow with a broken wing, make you 
suffer. You become agitated, you ponder on 
the problem of evil, you, a poor little assistant 
schoolmistress, exiled in Ard^sie, an object of 
jealousy to the Cur6, unheeded by the residents, 
watched by the authorities, in fact not in an 
enviable position. You are on the wrong road. 
Take my advice, live for yourself, do what you 
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can to get promotion, keep your class up to the 
mark, clean copybooks and so on. The rest 
is superfluous, you’ll get no thanks for it. No 
zeal for the suppression of evil ; cultivate an 
attractive attitude of universal doubt, that’s 
viewed with favour. Above all, no dreams of 
conjugal love ; if love of another sort doesn’t 
shock your principles, you may dream of it. 
But what sort of a man is the husband of a 
village teacher ? Three out of four live on our 
work. And if we choose a colleague, then we 
renounce all hope of promotion, it would be luck 
indeed to find two vacant posts in the same 
town. And besides, child, I don’t know many 
of our male colleagues whom I would consent 
to marry. No, you must love your profession 
for itself, wrap your heart in blotting paper to 
dry it well, always answer yes to the authorities, 
and reach the age of* retiring without being 
too worn out.” 

“ What a profession of faith, and how ardently 
you proclaim it. I assure you there is no excuse 
for your lecture on possible or impossible marri- 
ages. I swear to you that there is no suitor on 
the horizon. I have just searched it, the horizon 
is one expanse of unbroken mist, with not a 
single ray of light.” 

She laughed gently, bending her head a little. 

“But perhaps you’re right,” snapped Mademoi- 
selle Ren^e, “to be different from other teachers. 
Your father is rich, you have a dowry, you are 
an aristocrat in your own line.” 

She rose, pricked her needle in the bodice, 
folded the latter carefully, and put it on the 
kitchen table. 

“ Well, I’ll make the soup, since it’s my turn. 
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Will you correct your copybooks near me? 
Perhaps you would correct some of mine ? ” 

“ Willingly." 

David^e crossed the little hall from which a 
flight of stairs led to the bedrooms and entered 
the square scantily furnished room they called the 
drawing-room. Having found the copybooks, 
she returned to the kitchen, and sat down by 
the table, her eager young face turned towards 
the window. 

“ Middle Class," this was Mademoiselle Des- 
forges’ class. “ Copybook belonging to Made- 
leine Bunat. Friday, March 26th. Writing : 
Imitate good example." David^e quickly wrote 
the mark passable. “Problem — French com- 
position. Relate how you intend to spend your 
Easter holidays in a useful manner, whilst resting 
from your studies." 

“It isn’t bad, Madeleine’s essay — are you 
listening. Mademoiselle Ren6e ? ’’ 

“ Yes, I’m listening.” 

The headmistress, leaning over the stove, 
hung the saucepan on the hook ; she threw 
a few handfuls of dried thornbush on the dead 
embers, took a newspaper, folded it tightly to 
prevent it burning too quickly, lit it, and put the 
flame to the sticks ; they burnt up throwing 
out a white light. Instantly she stamped on 
the paper, and put it away carefully for the next 
day. An avowal of poverty , all the women of 
Ard^sie would have done the same. Davidde 
watched her. 

“ Well, read your masterpiece,” said Ren6e. 

“ Oh, yes, here goes , ‘ I intend to spend my 
holidays usefully, as I am now too old to be 
always playing. In the morning I will help with 
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the housework, run errands and prepare the 
vegetables. In the afternoon I will do some 
kind of manual work, such as sewing, em- 
broidery. But I will also have some hours of 
leisure, which, when afone, I will employ in 
reading or drawing. I will often invite my 
little friends to come and play with me. In this 
way my holiday will be spent usefully and agree- 
ably.’ " 

“ I agree with you, it’s quite good,” said 
Rende straightening herself, her face reddened, 
has blue eyes sparkling with the reflection of 
the flames, “ I have always had faith in Made- 
leine Bunat ” 

As often happened David^e shook her head, 
and contradicted her first statement. She spoke 
impulsively, and better judgment frequently 
qualified hastily delivered opinions. 

“After all, isn’t it a* very poor ideal, Made- 
leine Bunat’s vision of a holiday ? ” 

“ How would you improve on it ? ” 

“ I don’t know ; as I was reading it aloud 1 
was thinking, ‘ Formula, formula learnt by heart,’ 
it does not carry conviction, I suppose.” 

“ Well, I suppose, arguer, that you are paying 
no attention to your gardener. Is he still there ? ” 

David6e, the light-footed, the agile, sprang up 
and ran past Ren^e to the window in the far 
corner of the room. 

“ Yes, he is ; he is frightfully hot ; the garden 
is nearly finished You should see him. If we 
were paying him a high fee he could not work 
with greater energy. Heigh ho, what a shovel- 
ful, my poor Maieul Sobersides • He looks 
taller in the gloom, he looks like a giant roaming 
among the pear trees.” 
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The young girl returned to her exercise books, 
and bent over them. 

'* That man has done a kindly act.” 

** I should find it so, if it were done for me.” 

“ I assure you — poor fellow.” 

The two teachers, one with raised head, the 
other with head bent, looked at each other in the 
fading light with questioning eyes. Each one 
was silently asking herself. “What are you 
secretly thinking ? ” Both were young, though 
there were some years between them, and their 
youth lent singular depth to the emotion which 
the unspoken word love had awakened. Long 
years of dry study hung over them, ready to cry 
out: “What is our reward? Is there to be a 
truce ? ” 

Such efforts, such solitude The monotony of 
the unchanging task, the superficial affection of 
some children, the ingratitude of the rest. The 
present hour was pregnant with complaint and 
hungered for sympathy, but yet was resigned to 
silence, and vague thoughts troubled the souls of 
the women. “ See this kitchen, this courtyard, 
the simmering saucepan, all these signs of humble 
life, which we have just enough courage to live 
through. But if it were for him, the unknown 
stranger?” The same dream was reflected in 
the eyes of both Davidde and Rende. But the 
latter no longer believed in thoughts which haunt 
the silence with sweet music and tempting visions. 
She was disillusioned, she was beginning to get 
old. Her beautiful fair hair had lost some of its 
golden brilliance. Her cheeks had begun to show 
obstinate red patches. The younger dlie had 
not completed her fourth year of teaching. They 
looked at one another. Mademoiselle Rent’s 
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semi-ironical smile did not change. Her assist- 
ant, who in a flash had seen the vision of a 
happy future and felt the quick passing of 
springtime, was the first to sadden ; she was 
conscious of a feeling of gratitude for the sym- 
pathy she believed Ren^e was tendering. Then 
she bent once more over her books. They had 
not exchanged a word. 

Mademoiselle Ren^e took from the sideboard 
a tin plate on which was some meat in congealed 
sauce and put it close to the fire. 

‘^•Elementary Class : Writing : Temperance 
preserves health . . . Little Philom^ne Letour- 
neur is incredibly lazy. You should see her page 
of writing. I shall give her a bad mark.” 

“ Her father will beat her.” 

"No, he drinks, nothing troubles him. The 
mother is a really good woman.” 

David^e took up her* pen, scratched out the 
word bad, and wrote in the margin " Lacking in 
application.” 

" Elementary Class . Temperance preserves 
health — This is little Anna Le Floch." 

"The Bretonne? We have got too many of 
them. They come to us in regiments from Poul- 
laouen, Huelgoat, and Redon.” 

‘‘ It is not well written, it’s all over the place : 
Temperance — preserves — health ; but she has 
no health to speak of, although there is no doubt 
respecting her temperance. 1 am afraid she will 
die. It would be the first death among my pupils. 

I will put passable, there will be fewer tears.” 

She continued opening and shutting copy- 
books, bending lower and lower in the failing 
light. Her serious, mobile, red-lipped mouth 
murmured the names of the pupils. 
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“ Julie Sauvage, Lucienne Gorget, Cdrentlne 
Le Derf, Jeannie Fete-Dieu ” 

Sometimes she uttered a remark aloud, to 
which Rende replied from whatever corner of 
the kitchen she happened to be in. When she 
had finished, she piled up the copybooks on the 
table, and went over to the door which gave on 
to the courtyard She opened it carefully, 
stepped out, listened, and came back almost 
immediately. 

“ He is gone,” she said. 

“ Without saying good-bye ? Rustic man- 
ners.” 

“ But the garden is finished. After all ” 

she broke off without finishing her phrase. 

“ I must light the lamp, it is quite dark,” she 
ssud instead. 

She took the lamp from the sideboard, a glass 
lamp with an ugly shade, on which was displayed 
a pack of cards on a green background. Davidde 
lit the lamp, saw that the chimney was well placed, 
for she was a very careful little woman, and began 
to lay the table. The school-mistresses eat 
morning and night off a tablecloth, of coarse 
linen, it is true, but still a cloth, something white 
and pleasing to the eye, and savouring of town 
habits. 

David^e spread the cloth on the table, and 
carefully smoothed out the pleats which she 
would as carefully re-make in half-an-hour. 
Ren6e, bending over the stove, lifted the 
saucepan and poured the contents into the soup- 
tureen half full of bread. She replaced the 
saucepan on the stove, still bending. 

It’s a pity Maieul Jacquet leads such a bad 
life. He certainly is not a bad man.” 
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“ What do you call a bad life ? ” 

“ How simple we are.” 

“ Of what do you accuse him ? ” 

David^e, leaning forward over the table, her 
hands spread out on the cloth, was annoyed to 
feel the hot blood spring absurdly to her cheeks, 
her forehead, her lips. 

" Don’t you really know ? But I knew all 
about it six weeks after coming to Ard^sie, 
Maieul Jacquet, commonly known as Sobersides, 
is Phrosine’s lover.” 

‘UThe woman who sweeps our class-rooms ? ” 

“ The same.” 

“ Whom I shall see here to-morrow ? ” 

“ Yes, and the following days, the mother of 
Anna Le Floch.” 

“ Oh, how you make her fall in my esteem. 
I shall never be able to look at her without 
thinking of it.” 

“ Oh, you will soon learn to be indulgent." 

“ I am. I do not openly reproach anyone. I 
close my eyes to their vices. But all the same I 
like sometimes to rest them. I knew that 
woman was unhappy ; sometftnes she looks a 
rebel, wild, hard of expression, impenetrable, but 
always with a certain dignity of bearing.” 

“Trust to it. Evidently she cannot live on 
what we pay her.” 

“ I should never have believed it . . . she 
always goes about bare-headed, she takes pride 
in her hair. I imagined she was veiled with the 
winged veil of virtue.” 

“ Do you consider a head-dress a protection ? ” 

“ I thought she had a settled look, a look of a 
mother who needs her child. I have never 
spoken to her beyond telling her to do this, that^ 
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or the other ; a ‘ good-day,’ or ‘ you have forgotten 
to replace the broom in the cupboard’.” 

“ Have you any remorse on the subject ? ” 

“ How many persons have no further con- 
nection with our mind than is portrayed in 
those words: yes, no, I have not the time. 
Good-bye till to-morrow.” 

Mademoiselle Rente’s sonorous laugh sounded 
through the peaceful room, enveloped as it 
was in the silence of the court, the garden, 
and roadway, silence intensified by the mist 
rising in clouds over the boundless country. » 

“ Eat, my dear, you need refreshment. You 
can philosophize to-morrow. Are there many 
philosophers of your stamp in the Charentes 
district ? I confess I cannot follow you and I don’t 
trouble my head as you do. When I have got 
through my classes respectably, I leave humanity 
alone. Will you have some more soup ? ” 

“ No, I am not hungry.” 

“ There you are. If you had dug the gardpn 
yourself you would have had the appetite of a 
young wolf.” 

Sitting opposite one another, the two women 
continued their meal. They slowly resumed the 
conversation, uninteresting but necessary, which 
they held every evening relating to the work of 
the next day, and the lessons to be given. 
David^e Birot, though she valiantly tried to ‘ 
appear attentive, was obviously thinking of other 
things ; there was an under-current of profound 
emotion in her wandering attention and her 
semi-listless glance. She too at tbis moment 
was not yielding either her mind or her heart to 
her neighbour. “Yes, no, certainly,’’ was all 
she said. 
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Her face was expressionless. Like so many 
others it merely showed that life was still there, 
the blood still circulating. Though her features 
were irregular, it was a face which awakened 
interest, because of its pallor, contrasting with 
the black eyes and the blood red lips. 

Fat, blonde Mademoiselle Ren^e would 
have welcomed more liveliness in her com- 
panion. Had she ever felt the same un- 
easiness as David^e ? If so, she must have 
conquered it with ease. The spinster of 
thirty-two lived almost sheltered from the 
shudder which emanates from the high tide 
of feeling. She was no lover of melancholy ; 
she fought against attacks of it, becoming 
ever rarer and lighter, by seeking to distract 
her mind ; she would not think, she refused 
to foreshadow the end, to trouble herself with 
questions which she had once for all decided 
not to fathom Her gaiety was prompt, it 
was not born of courage but was, on the 
contrary, a flight from sorrow, from moral 
uneasiness, from the thought of death, but 
it was deceptive. 

*' She is always good-humoured," said the 
parents of the children when they came to 
chat with the schoolmistress. They left un- 
moved, uncomforted, with nothing but the 
souvenir of clear colourless phrases, mingled 
with little familiarities and studied jokes. 
There were only two or three occasions on 
which Mademoiselle Rende had shown any 
violence of temper and unrepenting severity. 
The Cur^" of Ard^sie was one of the 
Inhabitants whom she hated, though she 
scarcely knew him. The two other enemies 

B 
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were young women : one had complained that 
the schoolmistress had in class tom a 
catechism belonging to one of the pupils ; 
the other had dared to say “that that blonde 
would soon have a blotchy complexion.” 

To amuse her assistant, Ren^e began to give 
a description of the last meeting of teachers 
which she had attended. She described the 
toilettes, spoke of the appointments, approving 
only of those she could not envy, and nnished 
by saying : 

“Come, child, let’s go for a walk; it is mot 
very fine, but it makes a change, and warms 
the blood. You need some distraction. Ah, 
how young you are.” 

The two women quickly washed up the 
things at the sink near the fireplace. They 
displayed a certain nervousness in doing so, 
especially the head mistress, who aspired to 
some better paid post, when she would be 
able to afford a little servant. She had 
washed more dishes too, in her time, than her 
assistant. 

They were soon out of doors. 

“ How mild it is,” remarked Ren6e. 

“Wind from the south-west, rain for 
to-morrow,” said her companion. 

They had put on sabots with straps over 
their shoes. The greasy mud slipped from 
under their feet. There were houses on one 
side of the road only. Beyond the school 
was a square building comparatively new, 
roughcast with white, after which the houses 
were low-lying and of older date. ‘Their long 
roofs covered with moss and dust stretched 
to the cross-roads and beyond; in the faint 
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light diey seemed woven with coarse brown 
wool, patched with old vests and trousers, 
such as the peasants wore in former times. 
The two women turned into the road, which 
had buildings only on the south side and east. 
The cafd was lit, and through the glass door 
its lights were reflected on the road. To the 
east lay a ruined wall and a house before 
which there stood a tree, the only tree to 
throw its shade over this village of working 
people. To the north a deserted house, the 
outer staircase serving in summer as a 
sleeping apartment for tramps and dogs. 
Work was over, the soil no longer groaned 
under the waggons laden with slate, and two 
women stood alone listening to the night 
wind. Every living thing had taken refuge 
in the two streets which branched off, one to 
the south, the other to the south-east, streets 
lined with storehouses, newly built houses 
and workmen’s dwellings, with taverns where, 
though it was past the hour for admitting 
customers, several men still lingered to drink. 
The teachers close to each other kept to the 
road. They passed houses where some of 
their pupils lived, and glanced at the windows, 
they were able to recognize. 

“ 1 must go and see Jeannie Fete-Dieu’s 
grandmother,” said David^e. 

“ Is she worse ? ” 

“ The little girl told me so.” 

"Well, it is good of you. I envy you. 
I cannot see anyone suffering, it’s more than 
I can bear.” 

The assistant teacher was tempted to say : 

" In that case don’t look at me.” 
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But she kept silent, chiefly because she did 
not know why the fit of sadness, which she 
could not shake off, had fallen on her. Or 
if she knew, she could not as yet express her 
knowledge in words. 

“ We are personages of some importance,” 
she said presently, " I find comfort in repeating 
it to myself.” 

"Great personages, no doubt, shawls on our 
heads, sabots on our feet, solitude around us. My 
dear Davidde, when you have been six months 
in this place, you will begin to realise that, we 
have been offered in sacrifice, that we have been, 
one may almost say, condemned ” 

A discreet musical laugh broke the stillness 
of the night, like the song of awakening birds. 

The streets all round were deserted, but 
the sounds of human life were borne on the 
wind from the town, and travelled over the 
country. Confused murmurs with at intervals 
a distinct note rising to the surface of the sea of 
sound ; a human voice , the whistle of an engine ; 
a few bars of a waltz from the military band 
in the distant town. A clock struck the hour, 
and then once more the confused murmur of 
mingled sounds, the song of life, with its burden 
of sorrow, work and joy. Electric lamps in a 
distant yard stood out like islands of light in 
the surrounding darkness. A moist heat was 
creeping up with the mist ; stones, walls and trees 
were dripping with moisture. At intervals there 
was a breath of spring in the air, though 
scentless and fugitive. 

" You are right,” said David^e, “ the night is 
balmy.” 

“A poet would say voluptuous,” replied her 
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companion, as she put her arm round the assistant 
teacher. 

The two women turned into a little path 
running through fields leading past a deserted 
house. They walked slowly, moved and silent. 
Their way lay through the little village where 
the church stands, and back to the schoolhouse. 
Halfway across the field they stopped, startled 
by the rustling of some creature of the night in 
the grass or trees near by. Their fear past, 
neither laughed, but Rende, drawing her com- 
l^hton to her, kissed her. 

“I like you very much, dear,” she murmured, 
“ and you ? ” 

David^e was surprised, but with quick grati- 
tude answered, 

“ I also like you. Mademoiselle.” 

They walked on again, past the church, whose 
tower rose dimly against the sky, and made their 
way back to the schoolhouse where they lived 
and taught their pupils how to live. 

They were certainly a force m the neighbour- 
hood, if not important personages as the assist- 
ant teacher had said. A young force, one in the 
full fervour of her enthusiasm determined to 
spend her strength for her pupils, the other dis- 
illusioned, recovered from an enthusiasm, never 
very lively, with a less high ambition than for- 
merly, but a deep respect for the letter of the 
regulations. They had both worked hard, they 
knew more than all the residents of Arddsie put 
together, with the exception of the Cur6 and a 
few engineers. The little boys went to a school 
in a neighbouring town, and Ard^sie could only 
boast of the school kept by Ren6e Desforges, 
assisted by Mademoiselle Birot. 
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Like their colleagues, the two teachers had left 
home to teach, they lived among the poor, with- 
out friends, absorbed by their professional duties, 
far from a town, in a strange and severe country 
district. They could not save on their slender 
earnings ; according to their present circumstances 
they could not marry, and their very education 
raised them above the world they lived in, to 
which, in some degree, they still belonged in 
spite of their culture. 

It was past nine when they reached the school. 
They lit two candles waiting for them on'ffie 
kitchen table in identical white and blue candle- 
sticks. On the top landing they separated to go 
to their respective bedrooms, turning to smile at 
one another, their faces illuminated by the light 
thrown out by the candles 

“Good-night, Mademoiselle." 

“ Good-night.” 

“ Is this the beginning of a friendship,” thought 
Davidde, “is the headmistress going to be for 
me something more than headmistresses usually 
are, a neighbour, a watchful authority, a life 
indifferent to ours, an expert whom it is useful 
to consult, and difficult to love ? " Her thoughts 
did not rest for long on Mademoiselle Desforges. 
Lifting the little white muslin curtains of her 
window, she looked out into the night, trying to 
distinguish a light in a window away to the 
north. In this same house of past centuries, 
vast and almost noble, perched on a hill which 
dominated the whole country, lived Maieul. She 
could see nothing but the little flickering lights 
of the village of Morellerie. 

“That Maieul, how I hate him now,” she 
thought. She -effaced with her fingers the mist 
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her breath had made on the glass. “ Oh, these 
men who live years with a woman and then 
desert her; the type is common enough and 
hateful. I suppose Phrosine could not induce 
him to marry her, she is older than he is. How 
old is she ? Thirty-five perhaps, perhaps not ; 
in any case she looks young. And he, how old 
is he — twenty-six, twenty-seven ^ What a home- 
life for poor Anna Le Floch ' I am not sur- 
prised that she is so often sad and wild. And I 
who have so often scolded her ' She is not my 
*pDptl, I wish she were, I should like to mother 
her since she has an unworthy mother. 1 shall 
have some trouble in being civil to Phrosine to- 
morrow. If I were to speak my mind it would 
never do. We are watched. We may pity but 
never reproach ! Why did he propose to dig my 
garden ? He seemed pleased to render us a 
service. Who knows, he is a man of few words. 
I should like to see him well married — married 
into some one of the many respectable families 
round about. In a well-kept house, with two 
children on his knees, or three, or four. Would 
it be possible to nurse four at a time ? ” 

She smiled at the picture ; the maternal in- 
stinct was strong in her. She suddenly remem- 
bered her work of the morrow, and began to 
undress rapidly, and jumped into the little iron 
bed with its yellow curtain. The draught from 
the window caught the flame of the candle and 
blew the two little false curls she had placed by 
the candlestick across the table. She blew out 
the candle and fell asleep. 

Night had brought rest, but not to all. Sor- 
row, pleasure, misery, duty, claimed watchers. 
Oh, unequal nights ! In the tavern away in the 
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town, two girls were making a young workman 
spend in drink his newly paid wages. Little 
Jeannie sat by her grandmother’s bed watching 
the pale face of the sleeper, and as she watched 
she joined her hands. Her feet were bare to 
make less noise. She was alone, the room was 
lit by one candle, whose flame flickered in the 
draught. In a house not far distant the hideous 
midwife Sansrefus stood by the bedside of a 
girl who had given birth to a prematurely born 
child. 

“ No more children are born among my parisil' 
ioners,” said the midwife with a meaning laugh 
as she tucked in the bedclothes of her client. 
Under the light of the electric lights carts carried 
away the refuse. A few poachers and vagrants 
passed along the deserted roads and quarries. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BIROT FAMILY 

David^e Birot came from a village situated on 
the sea-coast in the Charentes district, where 
the coast stretches indefinitely under the shallow 
waves. Though born m sight of the boundless 
oceaa her family were not sea-faring folk. Her 
father had not always lived on his income as 
now. A travelling stonecutter, clever in bis 
trade, persevering in business. Constant Birot 
had made the tour of* France, he had cut, 
chiselled, and sculptured every kind of stone, 
granite and marble. 

He returned to his own home having saved 
a few hundred francs, and entered into partner- 
ship with a young man of good family named 
Hubert. The two men bought a stone quarry 
outside the village in the treeless plain which 
surrounds green-shuttered Blandes. Hubert pro- 
vided the funds, Birot the knowledge, and the 
business slowly developed. 

Birot’s lack of information sometimes put him 
at a disadvantage in his business. He resented 
this more and more as his ambition increased. 
By a delusion — founded a good deal on vanity, 
he began to attach an exaggerated importance 
to the book-learning he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring, and to consider that this 
. 33 
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lack of information was the only obstacle in his 
path. When two children were born to him by 
his marriage with a humble heiress of the district, 
he declared that the son should be an engineer, 
and that his daughter too, “ should have a good 
career.” The son turned out badly. An un- 
satisfactory pupil several times threatened with 
expulsion from the school, he ended by obtaining 
a Government clerkship in the south. Blandes 
knew him no more Madame Birot’s friends 
whispered that he only kept his humble post 
through his father’s political influence. ‘The 
latter was already rich, and still working. He 
had bought out his partner, and had become a 
personage of importance not only in Blandes, 
but in the environs and even beyond La 
Rochelle. At Blandes his reign was supreme, 
he was the mayor, always sure of re-election, 
authoritative among the number of those mayors 
whose power is absolute. He had the gifts 
necessary for a violent conquest of municipal 
leadership in times of trouble and jealousy. His 
intellect was clear, his memory as unfailing 
as his hatred, and his services promised to all he 
did not hate. He was a good fellow, jovial with 
all at first. If a person were pliable he remained 
so, hand outstretched for a friendly grip. Ap- 
parently garrulous, yet under a free and un- 
reserved manner, lurked a suspicious vigilance. 
The first fault or error committed against his 
authority or interests, was met with a prompt and 
singularly brutal retaliation : words, gestures, 
threats, stories collected for thirty years in his 
memory, even insinuations if necessary, but 
insinuations for which one felt there were proofs 
to hand, overwhelmed the culprit. Birot ran 
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to the prefect. He made no secret accusation. 
He shrieked his anger aloud. He clamoured 
for vengeance. He returned with a promise ; 
the promise was kept * the teacher lost his berth ; 
the ofEcial receiver was discharged in disgrace ; 
the municipal councillor found that Auguste the 
reservist’s petition for extended leave was re- 
fused ; Mother Michelin’s soldier son received 
no leave at harvest time. Sex, youth, repent- 
ance, they had no weight with Birot, they neither 
influenced his decisions already taken, nor those 
fo “Be taken. 

He had never been known to forgive. No 
debtor had ever obtained a delay from this red- 
faced lender who laughed as he said • “ Pay up, 
and then we’ll see,” but he laughed from the 
knowledge of the strength, the unmistakable 
legal strength of his case No one accused him 
of cowardice He would go straight to the 
resident accused of speaking ill of him • “ Is it 
true that you have been disparaging me.^ Is 
it a lie ? Are you my enemy or my friend ? 
Now’s the time to declare yourself.” 

He was accused of being pitiless. It was the 
truth. “ That man has no heart,” was frequently 
said. That was false. 

He still loved his trade, his quarry at Blandes. 
He loved to see a fine piece of building stone, 
a beautiful block of rough stone. Though he 
was beginning to walk with difficulty on his 
bow legs to which his stomach formed a kind 
of dome, he would have journeyed miles over 
fields to see a well-built new house, or the arch 
of a bridge which did honour to the workmen 
or the mine. 

But above all he loved his daughter. Davids 
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was born during the period he called “ his hard 
times,” when he worked with his hands widi 
exemplary energy, conscientiousness and reg- 
ularity. When he came home at night she ran 
to meet him, dainty and charming with out- 
stretched hands, hne hands which were a marvel 
to him, tilted chin, and eyes full of childish 
admiration, and remembrance of yesterday’s 
games, humid and shining with a tenderness 
of which she already knew the power. 

He saw himself in her not as he was, but as 
he might have been. * “ "* 

“You are intelligent, my little David^e,” he 
used to say to her, “I’m no fool, but 1 lack 
education. You shall have plenty of it ; I will 
buy you books, even fat expensive books, any- 
thing you fancy. I’ll pay for mistresses of writ- 
ing, reading, arithmethic, everything that can 
be learnt. I’ll spend my last penny that you 
may be a credit to me ; I don’t count on your 
brother. Come and kiss me.” 

He lifted her in his brawny arms like a feather. 
He would put her in the high chair bought 
expressly for her, and which was still used, in 
spite of her mother, for the growing child now 
tall as an ear of wheat. It was her father’s wish. 
She was her father’s joy, a joy he was afraid 
to lose, and seeing the child in a baby’s chair, 
made him feel that things would never change. 
Birot would push the chair to the hre, which 
his wife had let go down, throw an armful of 
burning faggots on the burning ash and say : 
“ Warm yourself and show your pretty teeth. 
Here’s the fire which I have earned for you with 
my arms. Here’s the wood of my vines, of 
which I have sold the wine. Come close — 1 
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have had an annoying day, wife. A block of 
freestone cracked by the frost, and a beast of 
a workman w])o had hurt his knee wanted me 
to pay damages. You know him, Blaisoiii, the 
bandy-legged man with the shaggy eyebrows. 
Haven’t 1 been a workman ? Haven’t 1 bruised 
my carcase^ Did I 'give myself airs? I put 
my hands on his shoulder and shook him till his 
bones rattled. He was frightened, it served my 
purpose. Here, little one, stretch out your feet, 
see how beautifully the sticks burn.” 

• The child did not laugh as often as he would 
have wished. She allowed herself to be spoilt 
with much condescension. Men and women 
soon learn their power, and the best means of 
increasing it. David^e had more fear of her 
silent mother than of her violent father. When 
she wanted some special treat, a journey to La 
B-ochelle, permission to fish for mussels in the 
bay, a tea-party, a fashionably dressed doll from 
Paris, she asked her father, but her eyes 
followed her mother, who, her feet shod in 
everlasting black felt slippers, moved about the 
room, polishing, dusting, arranging, always tired 
and never content. Oh, you hearts burning 
with a love for order in material things and 
whose whole idea of perfection lies therein. 

When her mother had said “Ye|” by a 
movement of the eyelids, or “ No ” by a brusque 
motion of the head, Davidde gave no heed to 
her father’s opinion. The cause was lost or 
won. 

Soon the high chair was too high to please 
Davidde. The child insisted upon touching the 
ground with her feet like a big girl. 

Birot would sometimes call upon her to read 
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the newspaper. He could only read slowly, and 
was obliged to spell out the difficult words. By 
a scruple which would have surpr^ed his friends, 
the foul-mouthed man would run his eye over 
the titles of the articles in the Radical paper. 
“ Skip this,” he would say, “ and that too.” He 
bent forward when his daughter was reading, 
endeavouring to catch every word which came 
slowly or rapidly from the reader’s mouth, 
according as the article amused or bored her. 
She had a delicate enunciation and her alert 
mind disported itself between the lines Jike *a 
dolphin in the sea. The sharp little person 
preferred on the whole to read to herself, her 
school books and the books which Madame 
Birot borrowed from the library, or from friends 
who had two or three dozen stowed away in a 
cupboard. 

At school she did remarkably well. Whep 
she was asleep in her room just over the dining- 
room which did duty as a reception room for 
Madame Birot and a smoking room for her 
spouse, husband and wife would open her mark 
book and gaze with pride at the high figures 
which invariably stood for “ very good.” 
Madame Birot, however, whose imagination was 
less lively than her husband’s, did not end by 
sayii^ as he did : ** She’ll make her mark.” 
She would add : No doubt, well settled near 
us, she will do us credit. You must keep watch 
over your ambition, Birot. It has sent our son 
from home, don’t let it send our daughter too.” 

The man was amazed at such remarks. He 
called his wife bourgeoise. He spoke of science, 
he repeated words he had heard at the works or 
at public meetings, and which came back to him 
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linked together like the links of a chain. He 
knew the world, he met men, he understood 
progress, he w.ould sacrifice his interest, even his 
own pleasure, for the little one’s future. But he 
did not say what he would do. 

It became known in time. The headmistress 
of the school at Blandes had long since laid her 
plans before Constant Birot. She volunteered 
to prepare Davidde herself, and to get her 
accepted at the ^co/e normaU. 

“ Such an intelligent child, M. Birot, and so 
popular with her companions. She is clever 
and distinguished, yes, distinguished. She is cut 
out to be a successful teacher. She is a little 
sensitive, but life will correct that fault.” 

“ I believe you,” said Birot. 

“When she is fourteen and has had a little 
rest, I will take charge of her. You need not 
trouble about her, you need only provide her 
with the things she requires.” 

It was upon an afternoon in spring, when the 
church bells in green-shuttered Blandes were 
ringing a peal to mark the end of vespers, that 
Birot announced to his wife that he had chosen 
a profession for his daughter. Husband and wife 
were alone in the room on the first floor, 
furnished with a polished walnut bed with a red 
cretonne counterpane, four chairs and a round 
table, articles supplied by the stonecutter in 
accordance with the marriage contract exacted 
by the father of the future Madame Birot. 
Through an open door of this square, bare, 
essentially workman’s room, one could see 
another large room with a flooring of pinewood, 
a brass bedstead, white muslin curtains, a 
looking-glass with gilt frame draped with gauze. 
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and little china ornaments on the mantel-board. 
The parents’ room had no grate. It was colder 
indoors than out. David^e had gone with some 
friends to the village of Villefeue, and the larger, 
finer, warmer room was therefore empty. 

Madame Birot, standing on a chafing-pan 
which made her appear quite tall, was turned 
to the light, preparing to iron her daughter’s 
blouses for the coming season, one mauve, 
and two white, suspended on a string running 
between the door and window. In front of 
her was a plank wrapped in a white cloth; 
and balanced on the back of two chairs. M. 
Birot was sitting in the half-light on the left, 
not far from the ironing board He was 
anxiously watching a decanter of sweetened 
red wine, which he had placed close to the 
little stove on which the irons were warming; 
a universal remedy which on this occasion 
would certainly cure an obstinate cough which 
the master- stonecutter had caught at the 
works. The oppressive smell of charcoal 
filled the room. Birot, who had been sitting 
in silence for about an hour biting his 
moustache, raised his head suddenly with a 
defiant gesture 

“ I have seen Mademoiselle H61^ne. She 
is ready to teach David^e, to teach her 
everything. She answers for the child’s 
ability. In three years, no longer, she will be 
ready to enter the normale in the rue 

Dauphine, La Rochelle.” 

The thin housewife with bands of brown 
hair, trembled. She seized the mauve blouse 
with her left hand and spread it out on the 
board with nervous fingers, which quivered 
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like eyelids when restraining tears. Her 
husband had time to add * 

'‘And nothing to pay, just a few miserable 
books.” 

” It would be as well to enquire first, 
whether she wishes to become a teacher. 
It is a poor profession.” 

“ The most beautiful of all.” 

“ How do you know ? Running after other 
people’s children, when you might have 
children of your own.” 

* ” What’s to prevent her getting married ? ” 

‘‘With a schoolmaster, perhaps? A man 
who is sent here, there, and everywhere, like 
an officer. And yet you have no love for 
officers. It’s all the same. A man who will 
have nothing but contempt for me, and for 
you too. You’ll see you won’t be able to 
make the schoolmaster hold his tongue. But 
there I Your pride prevents you from being 
intelligent.” 

“You had better say, straightway, that I 
am unsuccessful.” 

“ Successful in business, in elections, but 
your success stops there, you and the world 
are two.” 

“The world, you, and I, are three then, 
because you are not better than your husband, 
bourgeotse. You are only a workman’s wife, 
who puts on gloves on Sundays and fe 2 ist- 
days, but who is a nobody. Of the two, 
it is I who have travelled most, and who 
have heard the most talk. When your friends 
call on you I am silent if I happen to 
meet them, and 1 look like a man incapable 
of thinking. They call me Daddy Birot, I 
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know. But with men I can hold my own, 

I can tell you. I am listened tO, they tremble 
before my anger, they try to find out my 
opinion in order to agree with me, even 
before I have opened my jaws. Workmen, 
policemen, officials, even high ones, bow low 
as I pass, as though begging me to let them 
keep their berths ; the Curd never looks at me, 
probably because he is afraid to discover that 
1 hate him. The Prefect would invite me 
to dinner if I wanted him to do so, yes I, 
the stonecutter, and you too, again* if *1 
desired it. I could call on him in my work- 
clothes, smoking my pipe, and swearing, and 
the damned coward would only laugh. I 
have a power which you can’t get without 
brains. You can’t understand the delight to 
command without an officer’s stripes, and to 
be a policeman in a workman’s suit. Only, 
this pleasure brings duties. My children 
must fall in with my views, serve the cause, 
do you understand ? Davidde married reflects 
no glory on me, David^e a schoolmistress does. 
Besides, I can help her.” 

Little Madame Birot stopped ironing the 
mauve blouse and held the steaming iron 
towards her husband. 

“You choose for her — how pretty.” 

“ No. I want her to choose for me.” 

“ Selfish creature ' ” 

“ Isn’t she my daughter ? ” 

“ She is still more mine, her mother. 
Don’t you see that you are taking her 
from me ? ” 

In three years.” 

“It’s like a day — three years! The fear 
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of losing her will always be over us. Birot, 
don’t do it, for your own sake, for mine, for 
hers. We shall all suffer, each in our own way.” 

Birot jumped up, his face flaming, his ' eyes 
hard; he stretched out his hand towards the 
hot iron which his wife quickly drew back, 
and which she began passing frantically over 
the mauve blouse. 

“ Bad hearted man, bad hearted man.” 

The man was in front of her, between the 
window and the iioning board. She stopped 
ironing to look him well in the face, the light 
falling full on her, straight into her brown eyes, 
which showed not the slightest sign of fear. 

" Bourgeotse," he said at last, after a minute’s 
silence, in which he realised that for once anger 
would not win the day against the wounded 
mother who defied him. 

"Boufgeoise, you are, in a>way, better educated 
than I am, but you have no taste for education. 
I would give half my savings to be educated, 
to be able to talk well, write and read without 
my head swimming, as I see so many others 
do. You think in making my child a teacher 
I merely want to cut a dash before my friends ? 
Well, you are mistaken. I don’t want her 
to be anyone’s inferior, 1 don’t want her to 
feel ashamed in the presence of learned people; 
I want her to have what I lack. Science, I 
am jealous of it. I don’t tell my friends that, 
they think me strong because I shout, but it 
is because they are the worst of cowards that 
they pretend I am right. I am wrong some- 
times, I can’t invent reasons. I am furious 
when I reply to a friend or an enemy who 
won’t give way, and I can only abuse him. 
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I want ideas, I want learning, which enables 
one to laugh at people, instead of getting 
angry. My daughter shall avenge me. She’ll 
think for me. People will say of her : ‘ How 
well that girl can talk, how learned she is.' 
Whereas of me they say : ‘ It doesn’t do to 
be Birot’s enemy, he’s a hard hitter, and fears 
no one.’ It’s true enough, but it does not 
bring happiness.” 

“ Who is happy, Birot ? Are you ? Am I ? 
Are your business companions ? ” 

He stretched out his huge hands and toolc 
hold of the half-ironed blouse and held it out to 
the light. His mouth under the stiff moustache 
widened. 

** Pretty little wench, David^e Birot,” he said. 

“ Don’t talk of her like that.” 

“ When she is twenty, lovers will dance round 
her as she leaves the school, like flies round 
honey.” 

"Don’t touch the muslin, Birot, it’s too fine 
and too clean for you. Give it to me.” 

He obstinately continued to laugh in an effort 
to soften his wife. 

" I tell you to give it to me. I tell you not to 
touch it.” 

This time he threw the blouse on to the 
board. The woman seized It and began 
examining it to see whether he had left any 
finger-marks. 

" You’ll repent it. Birot,” she cried furiously, 
“to have sold your child to other people’s 
children. You’ll be sorry enough when you are 
old, and your child is not with you, and you can 
no longer see her. You never give in, but old 
age wul bend you. You won’t know what to 
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do. You‘11 cry then because you drove the 
pretty little darling away.” 

The picture she drew powerfully affected him. 
He turned, coughed to show that he was ill, 
leant his forehead against the window, and said : 

“ Here she is.” 

** Let me see,” cried his wife, running to the 
window. 

She pushed him aside, and he offered no 
protest. He obeyed his wife implicitly except 
when it was a question of ” ideas.” Both were 
tyrannical in their way, the one in indoor, the 
other in outdoor matters. 

“ You say you love her, poor darling 1 You 
have a way of loving people, don’t I know it, 
which takes no heed of their tastes, or of their 
will. Look at her, how well she walks between 
the tinware man’s daughters. How rosy and 
happy and affectionate she> is. She is looking 
our way, she has seen me, she is telling her 
companions, ‘There’s mama.’ Poor innocent. 
Make that a teacher with that smile, and a 
mouth like apple blossom ; make her teach 
ABC and dip pens in ink She is crossing the 
road now alone ; she is very careful of that 
carriage coming along ; I have often told her 
to be careful. Do you hear her coming up ? ” 

They turned simultaneously, listening to their 
daughter’s light regular step on the wooden 
staircase. They watched with feelings of 
emotion the door open, saw a little girl’s face in 
the shadow of the staircase, a hand push the 
door back against the wall, and David^e step 
into the light. 

“ Well, mama, well, papa • ” 

Her face was pimpled, her mouth immature, 
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her two brown plaits had come undone; her 
white spotted dress was short and stained, 
disclosing well-developed calves in black 
stockings, her boots were covered with mud ; 
but there was about her a look of youth and 
health, abrupt grace, a mysterious but well- 
defined promise of intelligence, a power of 
happiness or grief, to cause suffering perhaps, or 
perhaps to bring comfort, but a something which 
baffled the limited reasoning power of the 
parents who embraced her, the mother with a 
lingering caress, the father brusquely. 

“ My dear, dear little David6e.” 

She sat on her mother’s knee and leant 
against her shoulder, and Madame Birot’s face 
became young again It was embellished by a 
look of perfect happiness. She was on the 
verge of rocking her like an infant. Birot, 
though little given to futile sentiment, looked 
complacently on the picture formed by the two 
beings who belonged to him, his wife and 
daughter. His intellect was uncultured, but it 
dominated all his feelings, and his present 
emotion was entirely intellectual. He admired 
his daughter’s glance, Davidde happy in being 
caressed, but her happiness did not interfere 
with thought , he guessed that there was 
singular depth in the brown eyes, one half-closed 
against her mother’s bosom, whose gaze 
wandered from himself to the ceiling, the 
window, and round the room. He was proud of 
her and more than ever determined to adhere to 
the future he had planned for her. Meanwhile 
her mother rejoiced in feeling her child pressed 
aj^nst her, in defending her body and soul. 
They were alike — David^e and her mother. 
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The former, however, had a nobility of 
expression which her mother lacked, and a 
charming well-shaped little ear, of which neither 
of her parents could boast. Her breath came in 
short regular fresh gusts from between her red 
half-open lips, and was to her mother as the 
breath of spring. They were silent, father, 
mother and daughter, their thoughts were 
wholly different one from the other, and they 
had a vague feeling of being far apart. 

The father was the first to speak. 

' “ Did you enjoy yourself? ” 

“ Yes, well.” She often answered so. 

“ Did you run ? ” 

“ Like a deer.” 

“ Did you drink milk ^ ” 

“ I dipped my nose in it.” 

“ A big cup ? ” 

“ I swam m cream.” 

“ Did you meet anyone Any of my 
friends ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did they bow to you ? ” 

“ Didn’t recognise me.” 

The man frowned angrily. 

“ Had you been the daughter of some idle 
noble, or naif noble, they would have recognised 
you sharp enough ; but a daughter of one of 
their own class, a man who works hard, and 
earns his pile, they pass her by as though she 
were a cabbage. It’s disgusting.” 

He breathed hard and furiously. Meanwhile, 
his wife was unbuttoning David^e’s boots, and 
getting her fingers covered with mud Then 
she felt her stockings. 

“They’re wet, naughty child. How I hate 
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letting you go so far Fortunately, there are 
some dry stockings in the cupboard.” 

Undoing the tapes which fastened the stockings 
to the child’s stays, Madame Birot peeled them 
off as though she were skinning a rabbit. David^e 
was laughing, her head leaning against the back 
of the chair on which her mother had placed her, 
telling her not to put her feet on the ground. 
Her mother ran to the cupboard, and began 
fumbling with the lock. Birot seized the oppor- 
tunity, and edging his chair closer, he grasped 
the child’s hand. • ' 

“ Tell her, little one, tell her our plan.” 

“ What, papa ? ” 

She knew well what he wanted, but hesitated, 
hesitated because she had a very tender heart, 
and suffered for the grief of others She knew 
that an ear was listening there at the back of 
her. The lower drawer was opened noiselessly, 
and as noiselessly closed. 

“ Say that you want to be a teacher. You 
must be frank, now that you are a big girl. 
Whom did you meet while you were out ? Did you 
not meet a lady who had been speaking to me ? " 

David^e was resolute as well as sensitive. She 
rose, stood erect, and spoke in measured tones, 
solemnly, as though delivering a sermon. 

“ I am going to be a teacher. I met the head- 
mistress. I shall begin to-morrow.” 

Having spoken, having made the supreme 
effort, her heart resumed command. She was 
about to throw herself into her father’s arms, 
when she was seized round the waist and firmly 
seated on the chair while her mother knelt before 
her. She took the child’s two feet in her hands 
and pressed them to her bosom. 
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“Sit quiet,” she said, “while I put on your 
stockings.” 

But whether the skin was too damp, or her 
hands trembled, the stockings would not slip on. 
She knelt there, head low, back bent, a little 
nervous mother lost between husband and 
child. 

“God have mercy on us,” she murmured. 

“ There is no God,” promptly replied Birot. 

Neither mother nor child showed resentment 
at the blasphemy, they were used to it. 

* Birot pushed back the chair, and walked up 
and down the room, watching his wife still 
fumbling with the stockings, her eyes dimmed 
with tears. David^e had grown pale. Her 
youth seemed suddenly to have deserted her, 
it had fled from her round cheeks, her lips, her 
forehead, pity shone from the half-closed eyes, 
pity for her weeping mother, her face had all 
the gravity of a child bending for the first time 
over another’s grief. 

“You look like the headmistress already,” 
said the father. 

David^e tried in vain to smile. The mother 
wiped her eyes on the edge of her skirt. 

“ Go and fetch some water for me to wash my 
hands, Birot,” she said. 

It was her revenge for being vanquished. She 
had given way to the man who did not brook 
interference with his ideas, but she reminded him 
that in the house she commanded. He did not 
resent it, but went heavily down stairs, and 
could be heard opening the door which led into 
the little garden. 

When he returned, breathless, balancing the 
pail of water on his right arm, he found David^e 
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hanring round her mother’s neck, caressing her 
forehead. 

“ I shall come back, you’ll see what nice times 
we’ll have in the holidays. You’ll be so proud 
of your daughter. Don’t harrow my feeli ngs, 
mama. Don’t cry, I have a friend who also 
wants to be a teacher , she is the best pupil in 
the school, too.” 

The father put down the pail, spilling some 
water on the door. 

“ Do be careful, Birot.” 

He pulled his moustache, and said in a voice * 
which showed no trace of anger . 

“ I am going to the cafi to see my friends. 
Let her alone, David^e; before you go I will 
have built a new house, a fine one, with a 
drawing-room, and taps on the first floor, and a 
stone over the threshold with the date. I f things 
go on as they are now, I’ll build that bouse, 
and all the ladies of Blandes will be jealous of 
Madame Birot She’ll be happy there, will the 
mother, amusing herself by embroidering your 
linen, and doing tapestry work ” 

Madame Birot turned abruptly. 

“Alone? Do you suppose I shall be happy 
in any house alone ? ” 

“ And I ? And your son ? Don’t we count ? ” 

He left the room shrugging his shoulders. 

Spring came. Davidde had begun her work, 
she earned good marks, and did well. Little by 
little her mother, who had realised the inevitable 
from the first, accepted her grief as though wedded 
to it, and did not complain. Birot said : “ She is 
used to it, she is as proud as I am,” but he was 
mistaken. His wife had immense self-control; 
in other times and in other circumstances she 
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would have developed her spiritual life, and 
acquired a habit of meditation. She was silent 
for the sake of peace, but a rebel as at first. 
What would have been the use of fighting ? 
Their son was already a source of unhappiness 
to his parents ; he would never keep his father 
at home. He was no link between them, but 
rather a subject of reproach. “ He is like you.” 
“ Possibly, but you have spoilt him.” If David^e 
also became an occasion of frequent quarrels, 
Birot might be capable of some rash act. His 
'wife 'having once given vent to her grief, hid it 
in the depth of her heart, cherishing it in secret, 
weeping over it when alone. But before Birot, 
before her friends, before the world, she wore a 
polite smile, difficult to distinguish from placid 
contentment, from self-love flattered by the little 
one’s success. She is ambitious, just as am- 
bitious as her husband,” said the neighbours; “be- 
sides, who rules that household ? Doesn’t she ? ” 

They did not understand the complex master 
stonecutter, they could not distinguish between 
the man who implicitly obeyed in domestic 
matters and the tyrant of iron rule where his 
“ideas” were at stake. 

Even before her daughter Madame Birot dis- 
guised her grief ; she had but one mania, and 
that was to talk always of the past, as though 
her happiness had fled with the years gone by. 
“ I remember one day, David6e, one day when 
you were four years old. How pretty you were 
with your curly hair, and the affectionate way 
you had of stretching out your arms. I remem- 
ber one night when you were feverish, and I 
heard you coughing, I rushed to the cradle, 
crying out . ‘ Our darling has the croup.’ ” 
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She counted the days from the end of the 
holidays to the beginning of the next She had 
a horror, barely disguised, of books and copy* 
books, of the blackboard which had been bought 
and placed in the white room. 

David^e studied with energy. She brought 
to the daily task a clear intelligence, a love of 
study, and an envy of learning. Her father was 
right when he said : “ You are a pretty portrait 
of myself when you are studying. How I should 
have loved it.” 

But the child was still more like her mother. * 
Daughter of an anxious, tormented woman, 
Davidde was a dreamer at an age when other 
young girls think only of the amusement of the 
day and the love of the morrow. Calm in ap- 
pearance, like her mother, her capacity for 
suffering and dreaming was not bounded by 
home and village. She read books, she sought 
the solution of problems, and was quickly con- 
scious that her anxiety would not be appeased 
by the mistress who had awakened this passion 
of knowledge and understanding. 

The problem of religion did not trouble her. 
To please her husband Madame Birot had aban- 
doned all real practice of religion. On great 
festivals such as Easter she was to be seen at 
church, which was sufficient to save her from 
being called irreligious. Her husband was 
definitely and violently hostile to religion, priests, 
and Christian schools. He considered the 
Catholic Church a political institution opposed 
to the State, the deified all-powerful State, 
of which he believed himself to be a powerful 
devotee. 

At home David^e never heard a word in 
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favour of religion, never saw a holy picture or a 
book upon the faith. Outside, on rare occasions, 
she heard men and women, when complaining of 
the tyranny of laws and officials, regret the 
closing of the convents, especially the school 
conducted by nuns, where so many respectable 
mothers of families had been brought up. 
Having no knowledge of the religious world, 
she had no sympathy for sufferings of the spiritual 
order, though she pitied the old nuns when she 
was told they were dying of starvation. To her 
'Catholicism was a religion that had had its day. 
She confused the complaints of believers with 
opposition to existing authority. She heard 
speak of “those clericals, eternal enemies of the 
Republic,” and she found these discontented 
people whom Mr Birot’s newspapers accused of 
being enemies to progress,^ very tiresome. 

One religious souvenir,* becoming ever more 
feeble, occasionally loomed in the sky above 
this little cultured garden, ploughed and fertile ; 
the shadow of its wings was faint, but the garden 
felt its presence. David^e remembered her first 
communion, which had never been renewed — a 
communion for which she was ill prepared, but 
fervent. She had missed many of the Catechism 
lessons, given many wrong answers, and few of 
her companions had shown greater ignorance of 
religious doctrine. Her mother could scarcely 
be persuaded to hear the lesson ; David^e had 
to follow her about repeating her request, and 
wait till her father had gone out. Nevertheless, 
there had been one day when her still pure soul 
and Divine joy had met, and the meeting had 
filled her with wonder. A movement of the 
heart, a desire to be always good, and a luminous 
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peace had come upon her. A minute, perhaps 
more, perhaps less, she never knew how long, 
she had felt a reasonable and sweet certitude 
that she possessed a soul, the power of audacious 
flight, and had the sense of being an infinitesimal 
atom lost and glorified in a Great Being. 

No one ever spoke to her of that minute, 
buried beneath so many other minutes. The 
white dress had been given away, the wreath of 
roses kept for some years in a drawer had faded 
and shrivelled, and one day it too disappeared, 
during a removal, together with the mother-of- 
pearl rosary and the gold medal, and neither 
father nor mother could remember having seen 
them. Of all material witnesses of her first and 
only communion there remained nothing but a 
missal bound in fawn morocco. 

David^e was admitted at the icole normale in 
July 1902. During her holidays she went to the 
south to spend a few days with her brother. 
Meanwhile the master stonecutter was building 
the house of his dreams. He studied the plans, 
he drew some of them himself, he scarcely left 
the works, receiving there the envious homage 
of his friends. They called him M. Birot now. 
They secretly calculated the expense, and 
praised aloud the quality of the material, the size 
of the dining-room, the drawing-room, the 
design of the two gardens, the smaller one in 
front, the larger at the back sloping up to the 
church, shut in with high walls. Birot indicated 
with a gesture where he would plant peach trees 
and cherry trees, and even a mimosa, " because 
Madame Birot doted on mimosa,” the real 
reason, however, being that no one at Blandes 
possessed a mimosa. 
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The three years at the icoU normale were 
three years of success for Davidde and pride for 
her father. She was now a young girl who by 
her black hair and red lips might be mistaken 
for a daughter of the south. She walked well 
and had a supple figure. She was not tall, 
being one inch taller than her mother, and two 
less than her father. When she laughed she 
showed white even teeth. Her mind, however, 
was not of the south. She had the appearance 
of dominating her sensitiveness, but her reason 
never really mastered it. She was never seen to 
cry, her face remained calm, her speech clear; 
something of her father’s robust will could be 
seen in her features. Her friends little versed 
in the study of souls would say . 

“ You are lucky to be able to master your 
impressions. Have you any emotion that is not 
intellectual ? ” 

They ignored that a smooth green shallow 
crust of earth can conceal deep springs, and that 
the slightest movement on the surface penetrates 
to those unknown trembling waters. 

A reproach, an unjust act, troubled Davidde 
for long weeks. Ideas too haunted her. 

" What is the use of the little light they give 
m6,” she would ask herself. "How can it 
illuminate my life ? The life of others, of the 
world ? Have J understood all ? What are the 
consequences of this principle If such a thing, 
for example, were to happen to me to-morrow, 
or had happened in the past, how should 1, or 
ought I to have acted, knowing this ? ” 

Her brain sometimes would be fatigued by its 
journeying through lands where no one had led 
her, neither her parents nor anyone else, and 
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where she found no landmarks. Like a poor 
hunted levret she ran at random, until she fell 
by the way. 

When Mademoiselle Hacquin, professor of 
psycholo^, declared in her first lesson that all 
morals ^ould be entirely independent of any 
religious idea, she was really grieved. She was 
mutinous, and at recreation went bravely up to 
the professor, with that unhesitating nervous 
bravery which brooks no delay, to lay her doubts 
before her. 

“I was waiting for you,” said Mademoiselle 
Hacquin. “ I saw by the way you frowned that 
I had surprised, perhaps pained you.” 

The thin teacher, well used to handling 
scruples, sarcastic in a caressing meandering 
way, had the art of superficially calming doubts, 
of leaving within the bounds of the possible, of 
the uncertain, anything that she dared not 
openly destroy. What she could she destroyed, 
trusting that buildings raised by other hands 
would perish by lack of care. She was nearly 
always right. The children lost the ill-planted 
faith they had brought to the school ; in return 
they received Mademoiselle Hacquin’s views ; 
poor stuff delivered in a dogmatic and at the 
same time cautious style, a professional system 
which at first seemed to be sound reasoning. 
But in moments of trial the young girls, who 
remembered Mademoiselle Hacquin’s moral 
lessons, found that her wisdom gave them no 
support, no light, no strength, no help of any 
kind in regulating their lives, and no comfort. 
The greater number were for ever desolate. 

David^e became resigned like the rest, but 
with greater difficulty, to axluding to God as the 
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Unknown. She suffered in feeling herself 
unsustained, unloved in thinking that the 
heavens held no love, that there was no invisible 
protection over her, no judge to appeal td, no 
perfect beauty regulating the interior life, no 
Redeemer, no resource against distant but 
certain death. 

Like the others, she carefully studied and re* 
duced to formula, the contradictory philosophies 
of all unbelievers of the present and some of the 
past — she endeavoured to find therein some 
peace* of mind. She was exhausted but con- 
tinued the search Few of her companions 
felt so much trouble ; they speedily learnt to 
despise religion. Davidde never joined in their 
mockeries of it. 

“ Later on,” she would say to herself, “ I will 
study it to find out.” 

What grandmothers, faithful to their rosary, 
what male ancestors of robust and honest faith 
still influenced that heart suffering in secret ? 
The sorrow was not, however, of daily occurrence, 
it did not prevent the young girl from being 
gay, from being the most eager in play, in 
racing, in walking, in studying. 

Birot was exultant whenever Davidde said 
to him : “ Father, why do you introduce me 

to your friends as a marvel ^ I am no such 
thing, and they have known me from my 
infancy.” 

But each time she came home he invited some 
of his friends, and entertained them in the big 
new dining-room. 

“Mates,” he would say, “this is the flower 
of Blandes, a girl who knows everything. She 
could give you a list of the kings of Egypt 
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without a mistake. She knows what is in the 
bosom of the earth ; in the stars ; in the stomach 
of a lizard. She can count without the help 
of h6r fingers, quicker than I can give a cuff on 
the ear ; she is my pride, comrades, you see here 
what 1 should have been had I had her education. 
The best work of my life has gone to produce 
that bit. Is it successful, eh ? ” 

“ Well, you have also built a house which 
hasn’t its counterpart here.” 

Yes, truly, but I am less proud of my house 
than of my daughter. Come, David^e, * recite 
some fable to these gentlemen.” 

“ Father, I am nineteen, I am too old.” 

“ Well, a piece of poetry, •you know the piece 
which makes me weep, when your voice is 
clear.” 

“The Lake.?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Here, mother, bring us some liqueur.” 

And David^e, standing in the middle of the 
room, would recite Lamartine’s verses, while her 
father carefully poured out the liqueur for his 
rough comrades. 

They listened, touched and attentive, as to 
some romance, not fully understanding, but 
realising that wearied hearts cry for sym- 
pathy. On these occasions Madame Birot, grown 
greyer, would stand in the doorway, disappearing 
at the first sound of the bravoes She disliked 
the noise, and discreetly sighed for the moment 
when the men would leave ; they dirtied the 
house with their heavy boots. And so she left 
them and wandered through the rooms, the 
kitchen and even the cellars, confided to her 
silent care. The mimosa bad grown to a tree. 
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plantains 'and lime trees, planted with care, had 
flourished. 

In October 1905 David^e was appointed to 
a school in Rochefort-sur-Mer. She spent three 
years there, and left with her certificate of teach- 
ing and won great praise. Her health had 
become weaker. The doctor who was consulted 
advised a change of climate, the seaside did not 
suit her. It was a great grief to the old couple, 
but they loved their daughter. Birot, Mayor 
of Blandes, had but to express a wish and 
Davidde was appointed to the school in Ard^sie. 

She had been there six months and had had 
her twenty-third birthday on the 2nd of January, 
preceding the spring when Maieul Jacquet came 
to dig her garden, and she learnt Phrosine’s sin, 
and Anne le Floch’s hidden sorrow. 



CHAPTER III 


THE HOUSE IM THE PLAINS 

On the morrow, Wednesday, David^e super- 
intended the entrance of the children at School 
time. They arrived in little scattered groups, 
and could not be seen from the crowd, until they 
were actually at the door.* They came from 
right and left under shadow of the walls, and 
the earth being soft with the night’s rain, were 
unheralded by the clatter of sabots. A little 
girl would suddenly appear in the doorway, 
take in with a quick glance the court, the com- 
panions who were present, the mistress in charge, 
and her place in the ranks, near her favourite 
friend. 

Some of them seeing Davidde would come run- 
ning with sparkling eyes and pursed lips to kiss 
her. Then like little birds with folded wings, 
turning to right and left, they would glide away 
and mingle with their companions. Some 
passed with a half curtsey, others in their excited 
chatter did not see their mistress ; others, sulky 
and mutinous, pretended not to see her, made 
a show of picking up a ball, or laughing at 
someone in the distance, and as soon as they 
were no longer under her direct supervision 
assumed an impertinent and satisfied look. They 
all unconsciously played the rdle of their sex, 
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of their station, of their day, of their passions 
already born and firmly rooted. 

David^e stood motionless on the wet sand of 
the court, a white shawl on her head, watching 
not for a child, but for a woman. Her heart 
beat wildly as each person came into the court. 

“ Why has she not come ? She is rarely late. 
The fire won’t be lit in time. That woman 
neglects her work, and is it surprising ? ” 

She tried to compose her features in order to 
welcome her in a proper fashion, dignified and 
not offensive. Visions which she tried to blot 
out flashed across her mind — she was losing her 
nerve. Some of the children chased each other 
round and round while waiting for the hour to 
strike, others leant mournfully against the out- 
house, weary with inherited fatigue. 

“ Anna Le Floch. Here’s Anna ” 

Cries of amazement, shouts of joy went up, 
and there was a stampede to the gate. 

Twenty little girls hung round a child who 
grew paler in the surging group, and who only 
replied by a grateful, pained and tired smile. 
Anna Le Floch .with lank, lustreless hair, with 
wild green eyes, dressed in a grey woollen dress 
which fell in a piece from her neck like a choir- 
boy’s cassock, whose hands hung limp as the 
children grasped them one after the other, while 
she stood in irresponsive silence. She leant back 
against her mother, the tall Phrosine, who took her 
by the shoulders and pushed her gently forward. 

“ See, little one — they are pleased to see you. 
Don’t’press round her, she is still weak ; go with 
them, child ” 

Phrosine was motherly. 

“Good morning. Mademoiselle, I am late, 
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but she wanted to come. You are displeased, 
bless me, I have no carriage to bring her in.” 

David^e having replied merely by a movement 
of the head, Pbrosine immediately adopted a 
defiant tone. That is why she pushed her little 
girl towards the mistress, and marched off quickly 
to the classrooms. 

The children were sorry for little Anna, but 
the majority could only show their sympathy for 
their companion who had been unable to play 
all the winter, by reaching up and kissing her 
little flat white cheeks. Others moved ‘away 
because Mademoiselle had her arms around her, 
and was going towards the class, whispering 
sympathetic words which they could not hear. 
Anna, whose hard eyes gazed straight ahead, 
made no reply. Smoke was issuing from the 
funnel which filtered out of the classroom 
windows. When Phrosine came back at twenty 
to nine the children were formed up in two files 
before the door She came into the court 
shading her eyes from the sun and looking round 
for the mistress. The pupils moved aside, 
glancing up at the beautiful chestnut hair, at 
the motherly bold face which became incredibly 
tender as she recognised some of her child’s 
friends, and whose expression resembled that of 
the Mater Dolorosa when she caught sight of 
her little pale Anna, standing between two 
healthy children. She was not clever at disguis- 
ing her feelings, and walked past the child 
towards David^e with the same grief-stricken 
expression. 

“ Be careful of her, Mademoiselle, make her 
take some lunch here, she scarcely eats at all ; 
she is very ill.” 
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“ Certainly, I will take care of her,” replied the 
assistant mistress, giving the signal to enter 
class. 

And the sun rose higher over the roof of the 
classroom, and over the garden where three 
ancient hyacinths raised their stricken heads to 
the sky. 

At midday Anna Le Floch and two other 
children who paid Mademoiselle Rende a small 
contribution went into the kitchen to take some 
soup. Anna scarcely tasted the portion David^e 
had served her. 

“ Eat, ’’whispered her little companion, nudging 
her, “ it will do you good.” 

She shook her head, as one who is certain that 
there is no cure possible, and held out her trans- 
parent hands to the hre. 

Meanwhile the two mistresses were also taking 
some soup at the further end of the table. 

“ What is it ? ” asked David^e. 

“Tuberculosis, rickets, perhaps worse. Lots 
inherit this sort of thing from their fathers.” 

“ Who is the father ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Haven’t you seen him during the six months 
you have been here ? ” 

“ No-” 

“ I think she has a heavier burden of grief 
than she can bear. Have you noticed her eyes ? 
She never looks one in the face for fear of 
betraying her heart.” 

“ I think she is shy.” 

“ She would naturally wish to disguise her 
grief I am immensely sorry for her.” 

“ I have some letters to answer, would you 
mind taking the recreation ? ” 
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David^e nearly always superintended the 
recreation before afternoon school. The children 
hurried back to play, and she often joined in 
their games. To-day, however, she was content 
to watch them from a distance, they had been 
arriving in twos and threes since half-past 
twelve. 

The sun was shining, and the air felt quite 
warm as David^e walked up and down the 
garden-path with little Anna Le Floch. 
Though they were walking very slowly the 
child’s fair hair was quite damp and chnging 
to her temples with sweat. Davidde had 
taken her arm, and though Anna tried to 
disengage herself and run away, David^e’s 
gentle manner and kind words had half tamed 
the child. Anna fully realised that the young 
teacher for the moment had no other interest 
but herself, that her heart was open, and she, 
the little sick child, reigned in it. They 
walked ^up and down in the pleasant sunshine, 
chatting about Ard^sie and the school ; the 
laughter of the romping children seemed far 
distant, deadened by the wind. Tears stood 
in little Anna’s eyes, and yet she was almost 
happy. 

“ Do you love me, Anna, tell me ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, very much." 

“ Then why are you so sad ? Tell me 
about it, I want to help you. Is it because 
you are ill ? ’’ 

” No.’’ 

“ Then why ?’’ 

The child hung her head, and stopped. 

" I am sad." 

“ But why ? ” 
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“ I don’t know. Tired, tired of living.” 

“ Are you sad because your father has 
gone away ? ” asked David^e, pressing her arm. 

The little body trembled. 

“He went away, and has never come back,” 
murmured the child in a hoarse hesitating voice. 

“ Long ago ? ” 

“Not this year, nor last, nor the year before. 
I may have been three or four months old, 
and now I am twelve.” 

“ Twelve years, with suffering added, are 
equal to fifteen or sixteen, poor child.” 

“Yes, yes. But I did not want another 
father, and mama has given me one.” 

“ Does he live with you ? ” 

“ Morning and evening. He does not come 
home in the middle of the day. He is a 
workman up there.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ He wants me to love him, but I ^on’t 
love him ” 

The wild green eyes were raised to Davidde, 
who saw hatred in them, youthful, deep, 
instinctive hatred. No name was mentioned, 
the child lowered her eyes, and the corners 
of her mouth drooped. 

“ I would like to kill myself,” she said. 

“ What are you saying, Anna, you have not 
the right to kill yourself, Anna, no one has 
the right.” 

“Why not.?” 

The mistress hesitated a moment. An 
unusual screaming came from the courtyard, 
the children were pursuing a rat that had come 
out of a shed David^e resumed her walk, 
and as she drew the deserted, lonely, desperate 
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child along she noticed that they had been 
standing near the bed which had been the 
most recently dug. 

“ ril be your friend, shall I ? I will go to 
see you when you cannot come here. When 
you wish to cry, I will console you. I know 
well what it is to suffer.” 

The hard reserved look had come back to 
Anna’s face. She made her way to the court- 
yard and entered it. 

The afternoon passed like every other, but 
about four an incident happened which* dis- 
turbed the whole school. A few minutes 
before the close of school, it was Mademoiselle 
Rente’s custom to give out a moral maxim 
with a few words of explanation. She called 
this a secular prayer, as she had heard the 
custom styled in other schools. She sub- 
mitted these points of meditation beforehand 
to the inspector. The preceding day she had 
developed with a verbal facility which arrested 
the attention of her chiefs, the maxim . " Time 
is money.” 

The secular prayer for the 24th of March 
was “ Alcoholism is slow suicide ” 

The twenty-five pupils listened as pupils 
do when their eyes are fixed on the clock, 
which is about to strike the hour of de- 
liverance. There was a continual noise of 
closing pen-boxes and copy-books, and of 
books being slipped into bags or pockets. 
Two or three children more intelligent than 
the rest listened with interest, and Anna 
Le Floch, sitting the last on the bench 
under the light of the window, listened with 
passionate eagerness. Bending low, her chin 
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almost touching; the desk, her cheeks resting 
on her hands, one could see nothing but a face 
waxen white, and two black-rimmed, staring 
eyes. Mademoiselle Rende, who was short- 
sighted and had put away her eyeglasses, 
had no idea that her words were being fol- 
lowed with such eagerness ; she could not 
see Anna’s face, and the agony in the 
child’s eyes. 

“ The children of an alcoholic father or 
mother,” she said, “ are often degenerate, 
sickl}^ infirm, derelicts of life, sometimes 
criminals. We must pity them. But what 
a responsibility for the parents. To die 
young through the fault of those who have 
given us life ! I hope I shall never lose one 
of my pupils from this or any other inherited 
ill. I should be too grief-stricken. I some- 
times ask myself what F should do if one of 
my children were to disappear. You know 
that I do not believe in the immortality of the 
soul. 1 believe in the transformation of matter. 
If I were to lose a little girl I would not pray 
for her, that would be a waste of time, I would 
sow and plant flowers on her tomb, and go and 
drink in their perfume.” 

Mademoiselle ! Anna, Anna is dead.” 

The whole class was standing. 

“ Her eyes are closed. Mademoiselle, oh, how 
white she is.” 

Some of the children were pulling her by the 
sleeve, but the child was motionless, her head 
resting on the desk. 

“ She is dead, dead, she can’t hear us.” 

Piercing cries were beginning on all sides, but 
the headmistress was quickly by the side of 
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Anna, whom she stretched full length on the 
bench, saying with authority : 

*‘She has only fainted, it is nothing. Don’t 
scream, don’t make a noise. Call Mademoiselle 
David6e. I assure you you will see your little 
comrade to-morrow." 

The assistant mistress came running. The 
children withdrew, some of them hanging round 
the door to see whether Anna moved, but she 
did not. Her eyes were closed, her mouth half 
open and as blue as the rims round her eyes. 
David6e had taken her up and was sitting on a 
stool with the child across her knees. The 
child’s head rested on the assistant teacher’s 
right arm, and with her left the latter was 
undoing the grey dress. 

“ Some water, please Mademoiselle, as quick 
as you can.’’ 

Rente Desforges ran to the pump in the yard 
and returned with a wet handkerchief, which she 
pressed to Anna’s temples, but without rousing 
her. 

“ Lay her on my bed,” she said. 

“ On mine, if you will allow me. She knows 
me well, and will be glad to see me when she 
recovers." 

She was no heavier than a child of six, poor 
little Anna. Davidte picked her up without an 
effort ; she had a motherly feeling for the child 
and was very anxious She crossed the yard 
and was about to go up the stairs when Anna 
opened her eyes. 

“ It’s all over,” she said. “ I must go home. 
I want to see mama.’’ 

The headmistress was following, holding the 
child’s forgotten sabots. 
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Take her into the kitchen ; she can’t go 
home yet.” 

Sitting close to the fire Anna refused to eat or 
drink, the great popular remedy, and would not 
speak even to David^e. 

" I want to go home. I don’t want to die 
here,” she kept repeating, moving her feet with 
a rhythmic movement. 

“ Go home But can you walk ? ” asked 
Rende. 

For the first time the child gave a direct 
answer, and her “ yes ” was so firm that Rende 
immediately turned to her assistant. 

“ Since you asked me to leave her to you, will 
you take her home ? I don’t think there is any 
danger. It is not far ” 

Slowly, silently, but contentedly, David^e and 
Anna crossed the courtyard and passed out on 
the road. It was half-past five. 

Oh, the wonderful beauty of an afternoon in 
early spring when the wind falls and the sun 
holds promise of warmth, when the motionless 
branches heavy with buds bask in the light of 
the golden west. Even the countryside of 
Arddsie looked beautiful, like some plain girl 
embellished by a secret joy. 

They were alone at first, the teacher and sick 
pupil, but as they reached the crossways, on the 
road leading to the village of Eclateries they 
saw a third figure leaning against the wall. A 
little girl with a basket on her arm, the pockets 
of her apron bulging with books, a child with 
round rosy cheeks and large tranquil eyes, 
wearing a white woollen cap and well mended 
mittens. Who had sent Jeannie Fete-Dieu to 
wait for them ? Well, that was her secret. 
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She came forward and took Anna’s right arm as 
Davidde was holding the left. 

** Mademoiselle,” she said, “ grandmama 
would so much like to see you. She has scalded 
herself.” 

She asked no permission to accompany them, 
taking for granted that she, the first in the 
school and the best behaved, had a right to 
accompany her little sick companion. And very 
carefully she walked that she might not stumble 
and shake Anna. 

The long stone walls on either side of the way 
were occasionally pierced by windows not made 
to open. 

“ Would you like to rest, child ? ” 

“ No, thank you, I can walk.” 

She did not speak, but her eyes sought a long 
low roof, the roof of Phrosine’s poor house. 
And now they came to it. Standing on a little 
piece of uncultivated ground, surrounded by a 
wooden fence on three sides and a live hedge in 
front The poor dwelling was built on a vast 
estate belonging to a market gardener, whose 
house could be seen in the distance. 

“ I have never been here before," said 
David^e. 

She opened the gate and entered with the two 
children so noiselessly that Phrosine heard 
nothing. Twilight was falling, a last golden ray 
lingered in the sky. The ailing child dis- 
engaged her left arm abruptly, threw it round 
David^e’s neck and kissed the cheek offered to 
her with the tenderness of a conquered soul. 
Jeannie Fete-Dieu had left them and was 
already out of sight. Phrosine came out of the 
house and walked down the little grassy path to 
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the road. Her face wore an expression of the 
deepest anxiety, which vanished as she saw Anna. 

“ 1 am better,” said the child, “ don’t scold 
me, mama.” 

“ I bet she has fainted again. Did she faint, 
Mademoiselle? Naughty child, come and let 
me put you to bed. I have put clean sheets on 
your bed.” 

She picked the child up and carried her to the 
house, as David^e had carried her in the school. 
Phrosine, the wild and immoral Phrosine was 
whispering tender, loving words as she bent over 
her child. 

“ Sleep well, won’t you ? Promise me. Look, 
the jonquil has flowered to welcome you. Isn’t 
it pretty ? ” 

But their eyes and souls were holding a secret 
dialogue to which the mother was accustomed, 
for well she knew what her child’s anguished 
eyes were asking. She knew why no words of 
hers could comfort her little sick girl, why the 
child was unresponsive, why she paid no heed to 
the flowering jonquil. Anna’s tired, worn face 
turned to the door with an expression of fear. 

“ No, he is not there,” said the mother ; then, 
” don’t put on that expression, it breaks my heart. 
He has gone to a meeting at Bel- Air — there is 
talk of a strike, so you see he is not there. I 
assure you he isn’t.” 

The little face changed, gratitude and prayer- 
ful hope came into the child’s eyes as she looked 
at her mother in much the same way as she had 
looked at the school teacher. 

Phrosine entered the house, and David^e, who 
was following, saw her push open an inner door, 
carrying her burden into another room. 
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** There, now go to sleep as you promised me. 
I’ll bring some lime tea well sweetened.” 

A stranger hearing her would have thought 
she was speaking to a small child. 

David^e looked round the living room with its 
smoky ceiling and yellow walls, upon which hung 
several out-of-date ceilendars sent round as ad- 
vertisements, and some pictures of smiling women 
with bare shoulders and arms. She remembered 
that her father had similar pictures in his room at 
Blandes, only in golden frames. In the further 
corner was a wooden bedstead, from which she 
turned away. The large fire-grate must have 
warmed many a family without the chimney 
jutting out into the room ; in a niche by the side 
of the grate was a man’s cap. 

Phrosine came back. 

“The child is sleeping, but she would not 
take the lime tea, nor anything that I offered 
her.” 

She closed the oak door carefully. 

“ She is very ill ; I thank you for bringing her 
home. Not everyone would have done so.” 

“ My conscience would have reproached me 
had I done otherwise. She is my pupil, or at 
least our pupil.” 

“ Who loves you, I can answer for that.” 

“ Poor child.” 

The young girl remembered the story Ren^e 
had told her of Phrosine. It was like a third 
person, a silent witness standing between them, 
embarrassing to both women, who were well 
aware of the silent hostile presence. They ex- 
changed words of gratitude or sympathy, but 
both felt the weight of unspoken words, and 
David^e’s hand was not offered to the other 
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woman, and her glance had barely rested upon 
her; both knew that between them stood that 
third sinful figure. 

“ Someone has spoken to you about me ? " 
s£ud Phrosine. “ I could see that this morning, 
and I see it now.” 

Their eyes met now defiantly, and David6e, a 
pure, noble, brave girl as she was, raised her 
head. 

“ Yes, it is true. I heard your story last 
night.” 

“Well, let’s talk it over, if you like. You 
need not be afraid of meeting him. He won’t 
be in before seven; I told the child so. You 
are in the house of a woman who is living with 
a man who is not her husband. I had nothing 
to live on. Why do you look at me like that ? 
You look as though you were.about to fall from 
the height of your grandeur. I hide nothing, 
anyway. If you would like to sit down, I will 
tell you a few things you should know before 
judging.” 

Davidde hesitated for a moment, and then sat 
down near the fireplace, almost facing the win- 
dow. Phrosine was against the light, but there 
was light in her green eyes and a ruddy glow on 
her cheeks. Passion, strong will and defiance 
sounded in the phrase “ I hide nothing,” which 
she had thrown at David^e, but her voice was 
low and restrained for fear it should penetrate to 
the next room. 

“ I don’t seem much to you, do I ^ ” she en- 
quired, “the woman who comes to sweep the 
classrooms and light the stove.” 

“ You are quite mistaken.” 

“ Clean up the courtyard, and flush the drains, 
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while you do the learned lady. I am not of your 
world ; you make me feel that.” 

*' Since I bring up your child, and the daugh> 
ters of all the women in Ard^sie, what have you 
to reproach me with ? ” 

“Your manner, which is not the same with 
all.” 

The young girl blushed. 

“ Until last night I was quite friendly to you. 
Now, well, things have changed. I cannot help 
it I am not mistress of my feelings.” 

“ That is obvious.” 

“ Why don’t you marry him ? ” 

“ I should have to be free.” 

“Are you not.?” 

“ I am married.” 

“That makes it worse. I came to render 
you a service, not to discuss your morals. Let 
me go.” 

But Phrosine wanted to make a confession. 

“ You should not despise me,” she said, “ you 
don’t know how unhappy I have been. I lived 
three years with my husband, a carpenter ; he left 
me, he did worse, he stole my son whom I have 
never seen again, and I heard he had abandoned 
the child, leaving it at the refuge in Paris. That 
is twelve years ago. Where is my son ? Where 
is my husband.? I was pregnant. And then 
my child was born, the little girl whom you 
brought home to-day. I was single-handed to 
earn my living and hers. I waited three years 
for my husband to return. I went through 
misery, I can tell you. I worked for a few pence 
to keep the child with 'me. And then I could 
not live alone any longer, I had no money, no 
courage, and so I took up with a man. And not 
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Maieul either, you understand? What was 
to prevent me ? ” 

“ But — the law." 

“ The law, does it feed me ? ” 

“ But custom, morals — you might ” 

“ What?” 

“ Get divorced." 

“ What good would that do ? We dispensed 
with permission. Haven’t we all the right to 
dispose of our bodies ? " 

“ No, certainly not." 

“ Do you suppose then that it is the Mayor, 
who gives permission ? You tell those tales to 
the children. But the law, Mademoiselle, is 
like habits; you pay attention to it if you are 
rich and have the time, and you are somebody. 
But me, who cared about me ? I could do as 
I liked, die even without upsetting my neigh- 
bours. I had none. I lived in that house there 
just below La Gravelle, where he lives now. Ah, 
I see I upset you by talking like this, but I 
don’t want to appear better than I am. Your 
morals are what you wish, mine are what I am 
able to make them. Don’t be hard, you’ll find 
others like me when you know Ard^sie better. 
That was not what I wanted to talk to you 
about, though.” 

David^e could find little to say in answer 
to the paradoxes which Phrosine glibly uttered, 
and she was angry with herself for her poor 
defence of a just cause. 

“ The trouble is,” continued Phrosine, “ that 
the child hates him. He is at his wits’ end to 
invent things to please her, but she won’t look 
at him nor speak to him, and I tell you frankly 
she infuriates me." 
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** Your conduct is killing her, such things 
have happened.'* 

** Dying because I love Maieul Jacquet and 
cannot live without him ? Mademoiselle, you are 
hard on us poor folk, but at least you do not 
disguise your thoughts. I don’t think a girl 
could die of that.” 

" 1 am quite sure of it. I understand her.” 

But sne suffers, and so do I, and so does 
he. I wanted to tell you; you were surprised 
when he dug your garden the other day.” 

“ Partly, I thought he wanted to render me 
a service.” 

“ No, it was a service to her. You don’t 
know him, he is more tender-hearted than a 
woman, with all his appearance of glumness. 
He knew she was fond of you, and thought if 
he did that for you, Anna would be pleased. 
He told her all about it when he came back.” 

'• What did she say ? ” 

“ Nothing, as usual. She drank three spoon- 
fuls of soup, and went back to bed. When 
she is there,” said Phrosine pointing to the 
child’s room, “she is happy, whether she is 
coughing or feverish, hungry or thirsty, she 
never calls, she does not live with us. I can 
assure you life is not gay and I have had enough 
of it!” 

The assistant schoolmistress felt a burning 
desire to open the bedroom door, to lean over 
the little bed, to embrace her pupil and whisper 
to her, “ I am on your side, you have a great 
friend in me, I understand your touching purity.” 

She dared not. In spite of her naturally 
impulsive character, habits of discipline had 
already tempered her daring spirit. It would be 
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imprudent, she thought, and went out with just 
a glance in the direction of the child’s room. 

Outside, twilight reigned supreme over the 
country; hedges, currant bushes, stone heaps 
stood out formless masses In the dim light, 
indistinguishable one from the other. The 
schoolmistress passed before Phrosine and 
walked down the path and opened the gate. 
Sky, fields, and hills were wrapped in infinite 
silence. From the neighbouring streets came 
only muffled sounds of voices, steps, or passing 
carts; Phrosine had followed Mademoiselle 
Birot down the path 

“ Do you believe she could die of it ? ” 

•• Nobody can be sure. 1 spoke hastily under 
the stress of emotion.” 

“ But you think it possible ? You think my 
child Anna ? ” 

David^e grasped the fact that her reply might 
have serious consequences should she answer 
“ yes, I think it might cause her death,” possibly 
the remnant of conscience struggling as it heard 
might develop into remorse, and who could say 
what the result would be. 

"Yes,” she replied, with an effort, and dis- 
appeared quickly in the twilight. She was 
afraid. The great silence over the country 
impressed her, large tufts of ivy growing here 
and there on the low walls took the shape of a 
man leaning on his elbows. She dreaded hear- 
ing the sounds of steps pursuing her. And, 
indeed, as she went from Phrosine’s, Maieul re- 
turned. He needed no long explanation to grasp 
what had happened A few phrases which 
Phrosine repeated of their conversation sufficed. 
Anger seized him, he flung out of the house, 
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banged the gate, and ran down the road. She 
had reached the first of the deserted roads of 
Champ-Robert when she heard rapid footsteps 
approaching, sometimes distinct, sometimes 
deadened by the dust. There was still a 
glimmer of light so even by standing motionless 
against the wall, she could not hope to escape 
the notice of her pursuer, and that her pursuer 
was Maieul, she had no doubt. Who else 
could hasten like that after a day’s work in the 
heavy atmosphere of the March night, which 
seemed to sap one’s energy ? He walked with 
the quick step of a farmer hastening to fetch the 
veterinary for a sick animal. 

“ Here, you there, schoolmistress,” he began 
to call. 

She left the middle of the road, and stood 
against the wall, her arms hanging straight by 
her side, her heart beating,^ her face turned 
towards the approaching man. 

" I’ll soon catch you up,” he shouted, “there’s 
no use trying to run away.” She feared that 
her white collar would instantly betray her, 
indeed it seemed as though her white face and 
shining eyes must be visible even in the twi- 
light. 

“ Since I cannot avoid him,” she thought, “ 1 
will not scream, 1 will not run, I will walk to 
meet him.” 

And suddenly his great form loomed out of 
the darkness on the other side of the way, his 
head reached above the wall, his hat {Wished 
back. He did not see the young girl, but as he 
stopped ten yards from her, still calling . “ Hi, 
you schoolmistress,” she walked across and stood 
in front of him saying calmly : 
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*'What do you want with me, M. Maieul 
Jacquet ? ” 

He turned quickly. 

“ Why are you calling out for me ? I thought 
you were more polite, I suppose you have drunk 
too much." 

As it was the trqth, he pulled off his hat and 
apologised. 

For a moment speech forsook him, surprise 
had broken the torrent of reproaches he had 
been repeating to himself as he came up. But 
the words returned to his memory, and the hand 
which held his hat trembled with anger. 

“ I have just come from the house." 

** Not yours." 

The one that pleases me I learnt that you 
had brought the child home." 

"Again not yours. Did I not do the right 
thing?" 

“ Yes, I don’t reproach you for that. But you 
let your tongue get the better of you. Why did 
you interfere in what is no business of yours? 
Why did you tell Phrosme the child would die ? ” 

" She asked me.” 

"You want her to drive me away? You 
would be the cause of her driving me away ? ” 

The schoolmistress forgot all conventions. 

" So much the better,” she replied, in virginal 
indignation. 

"Ah I you want her to desert me. You will 
repent those words." 

"It is your place to repent. You — who are 
living an evil life , you — the lover of a married 
woman." 

“ Who would have died of starvation but for 
me.” 
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“ Support her if you will, but stay in your own 
house, and then you may boast of your charity. 
You are driving a child, to despair, you are killing 
a tender heart, worth a thousand of yours. Take 
that from a woman who has no fear of you. You 
are cowardly, you know wherein duty lies ; in 
living an honest life, in sacrificing yourself, and 

i rou don’t do it, you have no pity. You say you 

ove the child ” 

" I do.” 

“And you will do anything but what her 
stricken heart desires You won't leave her 
mother, you are afraid that she will drive you 
away, giant as you are. I call you weak, you 
have no will power. I forbid you to follow me. 
Good -evening.” 

She re-arranged the woollen scarf which 
covered her head and shoulders, lifted her skirt, 
though it was short, passed before Maieul, and 
resumed her walk to Arddsie. 

In spite of his semi-intoxication the man had 
understood every word. They penetrated to the 
lucid part of his brain “ A brave little woman,” 
he said to himself before she had gone ten yards. 

“ I say. Mademoiselle,” he called out, as she 
disappeared in the darkness, “where did you 
learn your morals'*” 

She heard but made no reply, she was already 
some distance. The houses near the school were 
silhouetted against the sky like vast clouds similar 
to the heavy rain-clouds scurrying overhead 
before the sea wind. A human form could be 
distinguished before the school door , it advanced 
a step, hesitated, and finally called out 

“There you are at last. I was anxious. 
How late you are.” 
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Mademoiselle Rende kissed her assistant 

“ You are hot, you are trembling. What has 
happened ? ” . ^ 

They entered the kitchen, closing the door of 
the courtyard behind them, and David^e retailed 
her visit to Phrosine. But she did not mention 
her encounter with Maieul. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Ren6e, after listening to 
what David^e had told Phrosine, “this is more 
serious than you think. If you want to live ini 
peace you must hold your tongue. Observe all' 
that goes on but say nothing. Take moral 
ethics as a study for the classroom, but out of 
school appear to forget the lesson.” 

“ I should have some trouble.” 

“Yes, but you must. I shall be surprised if 
your adventure ends here.” 

“ Because I took pity on a child ? Because I 
told a woman that, being married, it was wrong 
to lead an immoral life ? ” 

“What a word. What can It matter to 
you ? ” 

“ Does it make no difference to you ? ” 

“None. Words. Morality is a lesson I 
teach in class, according to a changing pro- 
gramme, the geography of sand banks. It is such 
as the Inspector requires or the minister. They 
are the heads of religion. It’s their business, 
not mine. It is my duty to say ‘Amen’ But 
my thoughts on the subject are my own. I live 
as I choose and let others do the same. My 
poor little assistant, if you go in for moral 
solicitude for people who have no morals, or il 
you have a set of principles, hide them or you 
are done for.” 

She was laughing, quite pleased to see her 
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companion home again. David^e was bdling 
water on a spirit lamp and replying merely with 
phrases suitable to a subordinate. 

“Do you really think so? I shall find it 
difficult to appear indifferent — I will try — it will 
take time — if you could have seen Anna so ill, 
and even more unhappy than ill.” 

Having swallowed a cup of tea she wiped the 
moisture from her eyes, humid both from 
emotion and from her walk in the open air. 

“ I don’t want any dinner.” 

“ Baby.” 

*'I shall be better alone, my nerves are 
unstrung.” 

Ren6e looked at her steadily. 

“ Alone 1 You have just experienced how 
much alone you are Well, good-night. Do 
you know that you look very pretty with your 
tremulous desolate look ” 

David^e waved a good-bye and went upstairs. 

The room was tidy. She noticed with a 
feeling of pleasure that the counterpane hung 
smoothly, that the chair was pushed carefully 
under the table, that the two other chairs were 
in their place and books and ornaments carefully 
arranged. She did not analyse her feelings. 
She was content to know that the harmony of 
the room gave her a sense of security and of 
comfort. 

She placed the lamp by the side of the 
inkstand, untied her scarf, but did not remove it. 
In all seasons, hot and cold, a certain amount of 
wind penetrated through the window from the 
garden. 

“ This is my refuge,” she thought. “ I am at 
peace here. Outside I meet with nothing but 
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contradiction and a sense of powerlessness, and 
what rottenness. I am surrounded by it I feel 
that the more as I grow older. There are other 
evils that I can but guess at, and of which I am 
afraid.” 

She looked at herself in the glass over the 
little alarm clock and saw an ardent self-willed 
face glowing with youth, the picture of one who 
knows not peace. She thought of her mother, 
unmoved, probably uninterested, by any theory 
put forward by Birot, master stonecutter. 

“ I am just the reverse,” she murmured. “ I 
think that moral wretchedness even more than 
any other weighs on me, and if it were anywhere 
round me would prevent me feeling happy 
unless 1 could cure or attempt to cure it ” 

Her black hair blown by the wind had fallen 
and was hanging over her eyebrows ; she pulled 
it back that it might harmonize with the tidy 
room and sat down before the table. 

She opened a drawer with a key hanging to 
her watch-chain and took out a green note-book 
in which she was accustomed to write when she 
longed for a confidant, and that was often. The 
book lay among others older still which she had 
brought from the school at La Rochelle among 
dried flowers tied with ribbon and packets of 
letters. 

'* I am afraid,” she wrote down, “ of ques- 
tioning the wisdom of my choice of life. I 
am not fitted for the policy of effacement I am 
advised to adopt. Why shouldT’noTToIIow the 
instinct which prompts me to succour wounded 
souls, and why should I refuse to judge when 
asked to do so ? Scarcely anything I do in this 
place is done whole-heartedly and with all my 
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strength. 1 spoke freely just now, and it 
appears I crossed the boundary of my rights. 1 
did not go to Phrosine to surprise her secret or 
to Cross-examine her. I felt as though I were 
Anna’s sister. I would have suffered too, had 1 
been she. To see one’s mother leading an evil 
life, to be compelled to love and unable to 
respect ; to have to cede first place in your 
mother’s affections to a man who nas no right to 
share her love ; to buy one’s daily bread at such 
a price ! I too should die of it, as she is doing. 
I shall never hold my tongue before a natural 
and such a touching grief. Phrosine’s assurance 
is amazing, duty does not exist for her ; it seems 
that she considers that love and poverty exempt 
her from being an honest woman and a good 
mother." 

Having written these lines the young girl 
shut the book, and began looking in the drawer 
for a large note-book with an india-rubber band, 
which contained her notes upon Mademoiselle 
Hacquin’s,the Professor of Psychology’s, lectures. 

" I must look up my notes on Moral Ethics,’’ 
she thought, “ since I am called upon to defend 
my position ’’ 

She turned over pages and pages of manu- 
script written in her neat, strongly characteristic 
hand, until she found the sought-for passage. 

“There are four kinds of moral problems,” 
she read, the metaphysical, such as the 
existence of God, and a future life ; the formal 
and abstract, as the question of happiness ; real 
and social problems ; and casuistical problems. 
Does there exist a Supreme Being ? Who is 
He? An infinitely abstract idea, far removed 
from human conduct. Let us eliminate 
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hypotheses. Should one associate necessary 
and true ideas such as Moral Ethics, with 
uncertain ideas? Why should we establish a 
connection between things unconnected by a 
rational link ? Moral Ethics might be comprised 
by so doing. If you wish the latter to be 
solidly estaUished, you must dissociate meta- 
physics and morality. 

"Ah, here is what I want. Duty — varies 
according to the exactions of society in which 
one lives. How can 1 know what society 
demands ? I should recognize this by the 
sanction of society, the sanction of public 
opinion, and the sanction of effective penalties 
for transgression of certain rules. Duty is the 
common form of all activity, industrial, economic, 
hygienic, the outcome of experience, not a 
new departure tending to experiment indeh- 
nitely upon accepted principles. Our duty is 
our will disentangled from emotion. The organ 
of Moral Ethics is a social phenomenon, they 
depend upon society, which may reject ancient 
customs.” 

Davidde stopped, overcome by sudden 
anguish. What was all this? Had she lived 
on such a doctrine? Act like everyone else, 
was that what she had been taught to do ? And 
this was called a standard of morality. She 
thought she possessed a standard of morality. 
In point of fact she had not followed it, she had 
lived otherwise, she had followed the example 
of honesty and rectitude given by her mother, 
sometimes by her father, or by certain persons 
whom she knew to be in the right. But these 
others, where had they imbibed their knowledge ? 
They were better than their neighbours, because 
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in difficult circumstances they had risen above 
common cowardice. With what nonsensical 
inefficient doctrine had she been armed ? 
Follow the weakness of others, of men and 
women seeking truth and contradicting one 
another, and almost one and all succumbing to 
the attractions of the minute. To find public 
opinion on your side one day, and against you 
on the morrow ; the same deed approved yester- 
day and condemned to-day. What sort of moral 
standa^ was this? It seemed to the poor 
young girl that she had opened a box in* which 
she bad hidden a fortune, only to find her 
treasure vanished. 

She threw the book back in the drawer and 
hid her face in her hands. Mademoiselle Ren^e 
was coming upstairs. The three middle stairs 
gave out their usual groan. 

David^e for one moment feared that the head- 
mistress would enter and see that her anxiety, 
trouble, and weariness had increased. She 
guessed that Ren^e had paused on the landing, 
surprised to see light still burning. But the 
door on the other side of the landing closed, 
and the schoolhouse was plunged in the 
harmony of night. 

Leaning over her table, Davidde took up her 
pen and began to write : 

What kind of rule can public opinion offer 
for the interior life ? What a judge for wounded 
intimate purity? What assurance can it offer 
to me or to Anna Le Floch, or what conso- 
lation ? Submit my thoughts, grief, sympathies, 
dreams to public opinion ? How can the latter 
fortify me in temptation, since it refuses to 
recognize temptation, sin or victory? Each 
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person delivered to the multitude4 Nol No! 
The opinion of Ard^sie, of the town, of the 
whole world, I reject it. I am not a prisoner 
of the customs, prejudices, passions of hulnan 
beings like myself who can only say to me : 
' We are the whirlwind, we are dust and noise, 
we approve of you to-day, reserving to ourselves 
the right to condemn you to-morrow.’ I cannot 
understand how Mademoiselle Hacquin’s teach- 
ing can have had any influence over me. Has 
it influenced any single act of my life I ask 
myself* the question for the first time to-night, 
and I do not think that I gave such teaching 
anything but the assent of a pupil more con- 
cerned with an examination than with truth. 
Chance has brought me face to face with 
absolute immorality, and I find that my inner 
self, from which springs life and energy, rises 
in protest. I lost control of myself. And now 
I find that if Phrosine could follow a line of 
reasoning I should have been left without an 
argument. Her very life is an argument, she 
rejects all duties that she finds irksome — because 
she does not consider that they are sufficiently 
sanctioned. She is not the mistress of a school, 
she is very poor, she loves that man, what does 
she care for public opinion ? And are her 
neighbours severe, do they not view her con- 
duct indulgently } According to Mademoiselle 
Hacquin, she could claim moral sanction. And 
I who thought I could teach others, what 
guarantee do I offer them ? Mademoiselle 
Ren6e is right, though, I must be prudent, but 
I feel abandoned, and have no one whose help 
I can ask. I have no confidence in my 
headmistress, her intelligence is just supple, 
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assimilating, vulgarising. She receives ideas 
already digested. They are of supreme 
indifference to her, provided they bear the stamp 
'current coin.’ 1 don’t trust her. To-night 
she embraced me with a vehemence that 
displeased me. I am in the midst of unforeseen 
troubles. To overcome them 1 have but my 
instinct as guide, examples remembered in my 
childhood. That is my only lantern for the 
darkness of night I will go on, I will not 
change, I will not be silent, but I shall suffer.” 

She sat dreaming by her table for some time. 
The details of the day came up for judgment 
She regretted nothing, but could not overcome 
her feeling of anxiety. What part would she 
play in the drama which was commencing? 
Where should she turn for help ? She felt that 
David^e Birot Phrosine, Anna Le Floch, 
Maleul Jacquet would meet again, that there 
would be a sequel to the day’s adventure, and 
that fate held trials, perhaps light, perhaps 
heavy, for the lonely desolate soul watching 
among the once blue, but now sullen black hills 
of Ard^ie. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE GOLDEN PLANT 

Nothing of importance happened for some 
weeks, if the coming of spring can be called 
unimportant. 

Anna Le Floch came back to school on the 
Monday following her fainting fit, but the ills 
from which she was suffering had not decreased. 
She sat in the courtyard during the recreation 
hour ; her companions would bring a chair and 
make her sit down, standing round her all 
chattering at once in the hope of amusing her ; 
but on the slightest pretext they would bound 
away and join the romping group of children, 
screaming louder than all the rest, deeming they 
deserved some reward for their momentary 
charity. The sick child was well used to it. 
She was neither astonished nor grieved at being 
left alone. Her untamed eyes, which formerly 
avoided those of the mistresses, now sought 
David^e's ; they rested on the picture of the 
young girl walking up and down with the bigger 
children and joining in the games of the little 
ones. The tenderness in Anna’s eyes denoted 
that it was not mere curiosity which prompted 
her to watch Davids. The latter scarcely 
perceived the child’s interest in her. She saw 
Phrosine daily ; the two women exchanged a 
courteous good>morning, because working in the 
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same house it was not possible to ignore one 
another ; beyond that — they never spoke a word. 
Ren^e, however, had become so expansive 
that she appeared almost benevolent. She 
was expecting promotion. Certain words let 
drop, which had been repeated to her at a 
meeting of teachers had given her the hope of 
a change, perhaps a berth in a school in a town. 
The Inspector had not definitely mentioned the 
word “ town,” but the flattering manner in which 
he had spoken of Mademoiselle Desforges could 
be interpreted in that sense. 

To leave Ard^sie, to vegetate no longer, to be 
free from “ educating the daughters of the poor 
and of savages,” her favourite phrase, and to live 
among petty officials and tradespeople, to 
receive and pay visits, to walk once again on 
asphalt pavement , she aspired after these joys 
as though they were supreme and eternal. To 
obtain them she was prepared beforehand to do 
anything. She was persuaded that for a long 
time the measure of her merit was overflowing. 
Every letter she received was opened in the 
expectation that it contained the long wished-for 
news. 

“ I won’t forget you,” she sometimes said to 
her assistant. ‘‘ 1 think you are much too 
intelligent and, allow me to say, much too pretty 
to be left in exile indefinitely.” 

“ I can assure you,” Davidte would reply, " I 
feel quite at home here. I have taken root in 
Arddsie.” 

Maieul Jacquet had not carried out his threats 
of vengeance. He had not been seen in the 
schoolhouse or in the road near. A good 
Woman who sometimes brought her little girl to 
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school remarked one morning to David^e upon 
it. 

“ It’s strange,” she said, “ I often used to 
meet that great Sobersides on his way to his 
workshop, but I never see him now. 1 suppose 
he’s changed his way.” 

It was the eve of the holidays. For the last 
five years Davidde had been in the habit of 
spending her Easter holidays at Blandes ; she 
found her father feebler, but more authoritative 
than ever ; her mother older. Their beautiful 
new house, the envy of the whole of Blandes, 
showed no sign of the winters it had known 
save the thin lines of green mould which ^read 
like iris leaves over the stones at its base. For 
the first time David^e and her mother conversed 
of things unconnected with the weather, house- 
keeping, the difficulty of .finding servants and 
the rivalry perpetually springing up against 
Birot’s power, his success or his iron will, a 
rivalry which he overthrew with a gesture. 
David^e had no need to ask for the last scandal 
of Blandes, a young wife deceived by her 
husband and the flight of the latter with another 
woman. 

“ How horrible it all is,” concluded Madame 
Birot. 

“ So many do likewise.” 

"What do you say? You don’t mean that 
you approve of such things? If the whole of 
Blandes were to absolve her, I should blame her, 
and I say unhesitatingly that she is a hussy.” 

" I like to hear you say that, mother, it’s a 
strong word for you to use.” 

"Yes, a hussy. I don’t mind telling you that 
once I, too, was pretty, and had a graced figure.” 
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She smoothed out her skirt as she was 
speaking. 

“Yes, I was admired, sweet words were 
whispered to me, musical as the verses you 
recite, but, thank God, 1 have not even an illicit 
glance on my conscience.” 

“ Because you are the best of women, mama, 
and because you have never loved.” 

“ But I loved your father, as much as it is 
possible, in spite of some disputes.” 

“ I mean you loved no one else.” 

“ I should think not indeed, you’re mad.^ 

“ But since you have no religion, what was to 
prevent you ? ” 

“ No religion ! I have a little, as you well 
know, what your father lets me have, which is not 
much, but one can be faithful without being 
devout 1 There is ” 

“What?” 

“ Honour.” 

“ Ah, my dear mother, I have met people 
whose idea of honour is to stand by the woman 
they love, who yet is not their wife. We can 
always find words to serve our purpose. The 
important, the agonising problem is to give them 
their real meaning. Men read their own meaning 
into them, yes, and women too.” 

Madame Birot feeling unarmed for argument 
threw her arms round her daughter. 

“ You see many sad things in your profession,” 
she said passionately, “ I nave often thought so. 
I wanted to keep you with me, but you would 
not let me I Tell me truthfully, have you a 
heartache ? ” 

“ No, mama, rather a headache.” 

Madame Birot did not trouble to seek a reply 
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she contented herself by asking a question, a 
question constantly on the lips of mothers: 
“ Why don't you get married ? ” 

And the subject under discussion was instantly 
dropped. 

Spring had come. When David6e returned 
to Ard^ie the heavens were renewed, and every 
patch of denuded earth was putting on a green 
covering. Even slates and stones were imbued 
with the Spring ; they caught the sun on warm 
days, and threw back its rays, or shimmered in 
its light, with all the colours of the rainbow. 
The gardens were gay with wall-flowers and 
tulips, clipped hedges, and currant bushes. The 
blackbird sang joyously in the early morning, 
and the nightingale at night. But above all the 
little yellow flower of the broom had conquered 
the blue country far and wide. On the hills and 
in the plains, among broken stones and dusty 
soil, the graceful green plant raised its head 
laden with generous golden blooms. How lavish 
its perfume on the new wind. With primroses 
and hawthorn, it is the first divine colour of 
Spring. The glowing plant covered the desert 
made by men. But it flourished in the greatest 
abundance there, in the deserted districts, where 
Maieul Jacquet lived. 

La Gravelle was a long one-storeyed house, 
flanked on the right by a terraced annexe, or 
rather, the architect, intending to make of it two 
separate dwellings, had built an outer staircase 
finishing in a room or raised court Whether or 
no the house had in palmier days sheltered noble 
tenants, it was now inhabited by quite poor ones ; 
two Breton families sharing the lower part, while 
the stone staircase and two roomy apartments 
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with high wide windows were tenanted by 
Maieul. All the windows and doors faced south. 
La Gravelle rose like a beacon over the country 
and commanded a fine view. At the back was a 
less important house inhabited by the Fete>Dleu 
family, and in the background the Valley of 
Lapin and the Valley of La Grenadi^re. No- 
where throughout the country had Nature been 
so generous as on the deserted hills surrounding 
La Gravelle. Between Maieul’s house and the 
Fete-Dieu’s stretched a garden of steep gold 
hills. Little valleys and embankments ‘were 
covered with a wealth of broom, the country was 
glowing with it, before the surrounding land had 
barely answered to the call of Spring. It was a 
joy to the eye. 

So thought David^e on Thursday, April 22nd, 
the ^econd after Easter, as she came up the 
valley of La Grenadi^re, where a woman was 
washing among the rushes. She walked along 
the edge of the pond, climbed a bank and caught 
sight of La Gravelle and the splash of golden 
broom stretching from the house to where she 
stood. At the same instant a gust of soft wind, 
laden with sweet perfume, enveloped her with a 
caressing touch. 

“ Ah, how delicious ! ” she cried, all Spring 
is in the air ; could it but blow through the 
school ; could it but fan my heart < ” 

She was going to see Mother Fete-Dieu, as 
she had promised to do before the holidays. 
But her thoughts were also with Maieul 
Jacquet. 

" He passes for a maker of songs and a fine 
singer; he would do better to live an honest 
life, or at least learn to be polite. The idea of 
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running after me the other night, calling out to 
me. I have met Phrosine at least twenty times 
since then, but she has never spoken to me. 
He has changed his route coming and going to 
his work. It is all I have gained from either of 
them.” 

She remembered that it was a week since she 
had seen Anna, and that all she knew was that 
the child was worse, and never went beyond the 
garden. She followed a rarely trodden path 
between the broom, climbed an embankment, 
pushing aside the flowering branches which 
brushed her cheeks, and in a bend of the road 
discovered a low-lying house. She tapped at the 
door, and a young woman answered Davidde 
entered. Round-eyed Jeannie came forward and 
smiled at sight of her. 

"How good of you to come. Grandmama 
is better, you know. Sh6 is over there.” 

" One is always better until one goes off,” said 
a feeble voice from the end of the room. The old 
woman was lying in a bed hung with green serge 
curtains. She was half-paralysed. One eye was 
still quite good and bright, the other dim and 
dull. The good eye looked Davidde up and 
down with pleasure. It watched her as though 
she were a sprig of broom or a flowering geranium 
opening to the sun on the window-sill, or a ray of 
daylight in the poor room. 

The assistant bent her head smiling. 

" You will get well this beautiful spring weather, 
Mother Fete-Dieu.” 

The old woman was following up a thought. 

" Oh, it’s you, the new mistress ? ” she said. 

“Yes; but I have been here nearly seven 
months.” 
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“ She told me you were amiable. They are 
cute, those little things, they soon find out a good 
heart” 

But I assure you my heart is no better than 
my neighbours’.” 

“ Oh yes, your eyes speak for it, it’s young, 
and anxious to do good. Sit down. Mademoiselle. 
Jeannie, you little wretch, why have you not 
given Mademoiselle a chair?” 

They began to chat ; the old woman retailing 
her life, the young one listening, at first from 
charity, but soon with interest, for Grandmother 
Fete-Dieu, having given a few dates, names, 
births, illnesses and deaths, and said a few words 
as to her last trial, the illness which had left her 
bedridden, gave thanks for her seventy years of 
life, and made but a very feeble complaint upon 
her present sufferings. 

“I am not very patient,” said the good old 
woman. “When Jeanme is at school the time 
seems very long. Fortunately some Bretons 
from La Gravelle sometimes come to see me. I 
am fulfilling my time, gaining merit ; God is at 
the end of my trouble.” 

She was tired, and closed her eyes. She lost 
count of time, and being seized with a sudden 
spasm of pain, opened her eyes abruptly. She 
did not see her visitor, already forgotten, but 
gazed upwards at the smoke-blackened beams. 

“ My God,” she murmured, placing her still 
stalwart hand upon the other, which no longer 
obeyed her will, “I suffer greatly, but if it be 
Your will, I can suffer a little more,” and, after a 
moment, lowering her voice, “just a little 
more.” 

The schoolmistress had grown quite pale; 
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•she fdt the same emotion as when she made 
her pupils repeat the beautiful phrases attri- 
buted to the illustrious dead. She sat and 
gazed at the sick woman, who was dozing, ‘and 
then gently left the room, accompanied by Jeannie 
and the cat, who rubbed itself against her skirt 

La Gravelle faced her, perched on its hill, its 
row of chimneys glowing in all the splendour of 
the afternoon sun, but the back of it only could 
be seen ; its windows, its vines, its Breton women 
and their children were in the front, facing the 
Loire.* There was no noise save the buzzing of 
the dies, maddened by the glorious broom. 
Jeannie’s whispered good-bye was drowned in 
their buzzing, which intensified rather than broke 
the silence. 

“How sold I would be,” thought Davidde, 
“ if Maieul were to come down the hill towards 
me. 1 believe I should be* frightened.” 

She turned to the right, skirted the hill, and 
as she was about to turn into a footpath, worn 
by constant use, she saw Maieul Jacquet a few 
paces ahead waiting for her. 

He was dressed in his Sunday best. His 
clothes were brushed, he wore his best shoes, 
massive watch chain and green waistcoat, and 
his moustache was curled, as though he were 
bound to a wedding. As he saw David^e, he 
removed his hat, and looked so shy that she was 
not frightened. 

“I will pass in front of him,” she thought, 
“bow to him stiffly, and he will gather that I 
have no favourable recollection of our last meet- 
ing. Why is he here? Did he see me leave 
the school from his workshop — it is not very far 
distant? Perhaps, by standing on a heap of 
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stones such sharp eyes might see our door. 1/ 
so, he hurried home by a short cut while I vtas 
mooning along by La Grenadi^re, and changed 
his -clothes while I was visiting Mother Fete- 
Dieu. What does he want to say to me } Does 
he think that be has simply to stand here in my 
way to make me forget his rudeness ? " 

She had the time to think things over because 
she slackened her walk in order not to appear 
frightened. She approached, lowering her eyes 
on account of the glare, raising them at times, 
to see the way. But as she looked at the path 
in front she caught sight of the workman standing 
on the left among the broom, holding his hat 
with both hands in front of him. He struck her 
as looking funny — and she smiled involuntarily. 
As she resumed her dignified and set look Maieul 
spoke . 

" I behaved badly to you, Mademoiselle.” 

" That is true.” 

She did not stop. 

“ I did not know what I was doing, I am 
ashamed of myself.” 

“ Thank you for telling me so. Monsieur 
Maieul.” 

She walked on, passed him, and was turning 
a corner. 

“And yet by our parish church,” he found the 
old word because his heart was touched, “ there 
is no one whom 1 should be more grieved to 
offend." 

Davidde stopped. 

“ Why, Monsieur Maieul ? ” 

“ Because you gave me my deserts, and 
prettily too.” 

" I thought I had spoken too frankly.” 
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“ No indeed.” 

‘‘What good have I done, nothing has 
changed P ” She looked at him, with a certain 
haughtiness and blushing vividly. He was silent 
for a minute. 

“ Change, that is harder to do than to say ; it 
is easier to think you are right. All the same, 
supposing I did change ? ” 

He did not finish his phrase, but for the first 
time he looked the proud young girl for whom he 
had waited a quarter of an hour among the 
broom,*steadily in the face. She had no doubt 
as to his meaning. 

“ I should have a better opinion of you,” 
she said. 

And in view of these words, which were not 
a definite condemnation of him, although harshly 
spoken, he began to walk along by her side, 
but at a little distance from her. And as she 
descended, turning her head that she might not 
appear too attentiye to the man at her side, he 
raised his eyes over the country and spoke as 
though he were addressing the valley. 

“ I have not your education, I have had no 
mother, no sister to speak to me of my salvation, 
or of paradise.” 

“ Did I mention paradise.” 

“No, but there was no mistaking your 
meaning ! I have friends who live as I do ; they 
don't care. It is no business of the overseer, 
nor yet of the director. There is only the priest ; 
he would say the same as you — only I don’t 
know him.” 

David^e made no reply. They had reached 
a crossing, where stood a few very old houses. 

“ I see it annoys you to speak to me," said 
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Maieul hurriedly. “ I did not mtan to offend 
you. You are not as talkative as the other day. 
1 wanted to tell you also that little Anna is 
always crying for you. Go and see her, Mademoi- 
selle. You would do better not to go in, you 
can see her over the hedge.” 

He walked on three steps. 

“ Au revoir, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Good-bye, Monsieur Maieul.” 

He turned to the left, and Davidde to the 
right. Without telling him, she had decided 
to go to the house in the Plains. 

“Oh,” she thought, “how all our acts have 
some result, and all our words an echo. Because 
I was justly indignant, here am I raised to the 
position of judge between a child, her mother, 
and her mother’s lover. A tender heart, Anna’s ; 
a troubled heart, Maieul’s; an inimical heart, 
Phrosine’s. Even if I so desired I could not 
efface the change I have caused, close the 
springs I have opened, the piisunderstandings 
I have fathomed, undo the good 1 have done, 
or the useless trouble I, have taken. And yet 
I do not know why I was so severe. I acted as 
my mother would have done, and I can only 
defend myself by saying my instinct prompted 
me ,* some inner feeling was stronger than the 
lessons of my teachers. Those I blamed know 
better than I in whose name I spoke, the unique, 
the unique Power.” 

She felt but a poor little girl Over the wall 
to the left she could see the stonebreakers at 
work. The younger ones nearest to her followed 
her with their eyes, making some jesting remarks 
to one another, which she could not hear. The 
older ones were as indifferent to the passing of 
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youth as they were to the balmy wind, which 
blew down from the hills. 

Davids walked on with alert step. Over the 
blue held she could see the row of sheltering 
stacks of slates, in long lines and everywhere 
men working with leisurely, measured movements. 
Some faces were savage, most were only serious ; 
few wore an expression of gaiety, or of health 
that can mock at labour. 

I wish I could bring up your children that 
they might run into your homes like a breath 
of sprfng, which we inhale unconsciously. I 
teach them to read for themselves, to write for 
themselves ; I teach them to be good and that 
is for you. But pleasure plays its part too ; how 
many of them could I persuade to abstain from 
buying a new hat ? ” 

As she turned into the street known as La 
Martinellerie, David^e met several pupils of the 
elementary class. Mothers smiled good-day 
from behind windows, but she passed on, turning 
into the path which led to Phrosine’s house. 
She softly approached the live hed^e, now in 
full leaf, and presenting to the wind between 
their shining leaves little clusters of white 
flowers. The gardeners had ceased work. A 
group of magpies, the only moving things on the 
landscape, were circling round a large plot of 
wheat, which bent gracefully in the breeze. The 
door of the house was closed. David^e half 
expected to see Anna appear leaning on 
Phrosine, returning from a walk. She went up 
to the gate. The sick child was lying asleep 
under a plum tree on two chairs, her head 
propped on pillows, her legs covered with a* 
quilt which trailed on the ground. She was so 
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pale that she might have been asleep in death ; 
her arms hung down, her shabby bodice scarcely 
moved as she breathed. Life seemed to have 
left that pale worn frame, innocent scapegoat of 
the pleasures of others, dying from the effects of 
her father's intemperate drinking, paying the 
debt of bygone debauchery. As though souls 
far distant could meet in sleep, and recognise 
each other with certitude, Anna opened her eyes. 
Her face lit up ; life and joy appeared simul- 
taneously in the child’s face, she raised her hands 
and joined them together, as she said . 

“ I was thinking of you.” 

“ Spring advised me to come.” 

“Yes, it’s fine enough,” replied Anna in- 
different to all but her hymn of love. “ You have 
come,” she said in ecstasy. “ I have been 
expecting you for some days. I am not very 
comfortable on these chairs, but you could not 
come to the house. It is better for you not to 
enter mama’s house. I thought you did not 
wish to enter the house, so I asked to be brought 
out here. The first day you did not come, nor 
the second, nor the third : but here you are. 
Don’t be afraid. Mademoiselle, mama cannot 
hear what I say, and she is very good to me just 
now. Let me see your hat.” 

“ Look at it, am I in the right position ? ” 

“ Yes, it is pretty.” 

“ If I were near enough I would try it on you.” 

“Oh, no, you are pretty it would be no 

use to me.” 

She did not finish her phrase, speaking in a 
dreamy voice. 

The schoolmistress, hoping to distract her 
mind, began to talk of school ; but Anna’s face 
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darkened at the first word, the interior light 
shining in her eyes went out. Youth seemed to 
fly from the child, leaving bare the anxious tender 
soul of a woman. 

“ Mademoiselle ? ” 

"What IS it child?” 

" 1 want to ask you something, because I 
know you are good.” 

She hesitated, and her green eyes became dark 
with emotion. 

"Should I pray?” 

"Yes.” 

“ Mademoiselle, there is a God, isn’t there? ” 

The teacher shivered, but it was only apparent 
to the blackthorn on which she leant. 

"Can 1 say no?” she thought, "have I the 
right to All that soul with despair, I, who have 
voluntarily neglected to fathom the question ? ” 

She smiled at Anna tremulously, and spoke 
tenderly ; they seemed for the moment very equal. 

“ My little Anna, dear little child, I love you 
dearly.” 

She felt that in evading the child’s question, 
she was cowardly and cruel 

" I love you too. Mademoiselle.” 

" I will come back,” said Davidde hurriedly, 
" but you must promise me to sleep well, just as 
though I were not coming, but you will see me 
again here at this spot.” 

The little pale face was raised a minute, and 
fell back again on the pillow. 

" Not even to think of me ? ” 

The small head made a negative movement. 
A tender smile flitted across the lips, the smile 
of a pure ghild, and Davidde moved away quickly 
as she felt tears spring to her eyes. 
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“ Good-bye, darling.” 

‘ The hedge soon hid the sick child, Davids 
returned to Ard^sie, where the schoolhouse was 
deserted, Mademoiselle Desforges having gone 
to town to spend her afternoon holiday. 

From the Green Note-Book . — *' I am alone in 
the house, the broom-scented wind comes in 
from my open window ; it blows down from the 
hills of La Gravelle and La Grenadi^re, strikes 
against the left pane and blows over me and 
travels round the walls. It brings dust from the 
court trodden by the children, from the* roads 
and workhelds. Its perfume is not entirely 
intoxicating; it is like the blended mixture of 
life. I am troubled at finding that I am weak in 
a r61e I never definitely desired, a r&le which is 
ever widening and becoming more complex ; 
which will drive me to decisions and assertions 
for which I am ill-prepared. I no longer fear 
Maieul Jacquet’s vengeance, but another thing, 
a passion which I have not provoked and find 
revolting. I saw it in his look, his gestures, his 
careful dress, the choice of spot where he 
awaited me, far from witnesses, in his voice. 
What an insult ! to speak to me in that manner 
when I know his life and with whom he lives. 
And yet my indignation scarcely seemed deep- 
rooted. Why did I let him continue ? Of what 
weak stuff am I made, in spite of appearances ? 
How Ren^e Desforges would taunt me if she 
knew or guessed. But it was another sort of 
cowardice I showed before Anna’s question. 
Her question is the epitonie of life, the enigma 
of her life and of mine. Her mind has 
developed in suffering and solitude. She sought 
a staff to lean on, she longed to know if there 
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exists a Consoler, a morrow after life, and she 
chose me to give an answer. I am her teacher. 
Impossible for a schoolmistress to ignore 
whether there be a paradise ? The child desired 
a livelier faith to bear her sufferings better. 
The question was ready ; she was thinking of it, 
while I conversed of other things. I gave no 
answer, I was afraid to say no, I was not 
courageous enough or pitiful enough to say yes. 
I told her to pray, for that commits one to 
nothing. Pray to whom ? Before great 
suffering I gave half of the answer of a Christian 
which I am not Beggary, contradiction, but 
above all, beggary. Little ailing child, you had 
faith in the spring; I cannot alleviate your 
thirst ; 1 am dry earth, hard stone like the hills 
around us, where hope, the source of life, is 
quickly exhausted. I have just a little for 
myself, but it rapidly evaporates. I do not 
know the reason I was brought into the world, 
and as I meet life in its nakedness I see that 
there is no science equal to that knowledge. It 
holds all the rest from whom do we come ; 
whither are we going ? 

“ I do not know I ‘ My little friend will die.’ 
Her green eyes will close for ever. I shall not 
have answered her question. I have been 
teaching three years. When the little girls 
have passed my class and Mademoiselle Rente’s 
in a few years they will become wives of farmers 
or workmen ; with what weapons have I armed 
them? I doubt myself and them. Have I 
made hearts Tieavier and spread moral beggary 
in a world of material misery ? ” 

David^e paid two visits to the house in the 
Plains within ten days. She would have liked 

G 
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to go more frequently, but copybooks to correct, 
visits of the parents to receive, and Mademois- 
elle Rente’s remark that she was going out too 
frequently, had kept her at home. 

The child was never spoken of now that she 
was no longer seen at school. Avoiding the 
assistant, Phrosme would sometimes say to the 
headmistress that things were going badly and 
they had no luck in her house. She nearly 
always came early before the mistresses were 
down ; she swept the classrooms, watered the 
floors and, as she had no stove to light,’ would 
leave, having opened the door for the pupils. 

The first time she revisited the house in the 
Plains, David^e scarcely expected to find Anna 
out of doors. Every now and then sharp 
showers would fall, localised to a few fields, and 
shot like shells through a clear sky from distant 
storms. But Anna was there under shelter of 
an umbrella which Phrosine had suspended to a 
branch. She was breathing with ease and had 
some colour in her cheeks. 

As soon as she had welcomed her friend the 
child said . 

“ I do beg you to answer the question you did 
not answer the other day.” 

“ Have you made your first communion ? ” 
asked Davidte, who was prepared for the child’s 
persistence. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ I also, you see. Pray to Him since you feel 
the desire to do so " 

“ What are you going to do ? Bb careful.” 

Davidde had abruptly pushed open the gate 
and was coming over the grass, holding up her 
dress to prevent the noise of its swish against 
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the leaves. She came to the child and kissed 
her on the cheek. As she bent down she smelt 
the peculiar odour of fever and drew herself up 
quickly. The thought came to her and it 
amazed her. 

“ If I but had faith I would bend low again, 
smiling.” 

She did not do so, but said with great 
gentleness, 

“ You do me good, Anna.” 

The sick child having joyously closed her 
eyes opened them again and made her a sign to 
move away, signifying there was danger in 
proximity. 

“ I had to beg hard before I could persuade 
them to leave me outside in the rain. But I am 
happy, so happy.” 

“ Because of what I just said ? ” 

“ Above all, because of what you said before ; 
as happy as a queen.” 

“ As happy as a queen ? ” 

“Darling Mademoiselle Davidde,” the child 
murmured as David^e moved away. 

Over the hedge the teacher’s eyes sought the 
child’s face and saw that it was radiant, and that 
her lips still murmured : 

" Darling, darling.” 

She preserved those words in her heart, and 
many thoughts sprang from them. 

David^e came again on the 2nd of May, a 
Sunday. The bells of Arddsie had finished 
ringing for vespers. The sun was blazing. 
Anna, lying curled up on the two chairs, had 
lost her colour and her bright glance. As the 
assistant arrived Phrosine, possibly having heard 
her steps, opened the house door. Her hard 
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face as she leant out assumed a hostile ex* 
pression. She made a movement to drive 
David^e away, and it seemed as though she 
intehded to snatch the child up and take her 
indoors. Anna, who could not turn round, and 
had no strength to cry out, saw in her friend’s 
eyes that her mother was there, and that once 
driven away David^e would not return. She 
raised her arm over her head and with her hand, 
which looked like an ivory sceptre, she waved to 
her mother to go away, seeming to say : 

“ Leave me my last joy, go back.” 

And Phrosine never opened her lips; she 
obeyed the child’s commanding gesture. But 
her face did not lose the expression of anger and 
contempt, which she hoped Davidde would 
remember. 

Anna understood that the danger was passed, 
and that she would not be taken indoors against 
her will. Her eyelids drooped as she meditated. 
David^e, afraid of tiring her, moved away a 
little, but the sick child motioned and made her 
a sign to come back. She put her two hands to 
her lips and seemed to throw her soul in a kiss, 
saying tenderly and prayerfully as though it were 
her last will . 

“ I give you mama ” 

The young girl knelt down and clasped her in 
her arms, and this time she did not spring up 
again. 

“Anna, I promise you; I accept, I shall 
always love you.” 

As she returned to her home, her soul felt 
empty, and crushed like a grape in the wine 
press. She noticed the vivid green of the trees, 
he tender blue of the sky, but without pleasure. 
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Near to the schooJ she was enveloped in a balmy 
gust of wind laden with the scent of broom. 

“ Pass on,” she mumured, “ my child is dying, 
you have no power over real suffering, a heart 
must be semi-happy to feel your consolation." 

Some men and women were coming out of 
church, working people, with strong, resolute, 
tranquil faces. They were the aristocracy of 
labour, families long established in the country. 
There came with them a group of Bretons who 
had remained faithful in the country where the 
belfries are not open to the wind. They had 
been assisting at Benediction. Some of them 
saluted as they passed, others looked at David6e 
defiantly as being one of the people one does not 
meet at church. She understood, she had the 
gift of divining friendship and enmity. As she 
opened the door Mademoiselle Ren^e appeared 
on the threshold. 

“ Oh, I am very unhappy,” said David^e. 

Blonde Mademoiselle Ren6e, who had not 
yet removed her best hat, answered absent- 
mindedly : 

“Really?” 

“ We are going to lose little Anna Le Floch. 

I have seen her, she cannot live." 

“ I was expecting it.” 

“ Doesn’t it trouble you ? Don’t you feel the 
same grief as myself? ” 

“ My poor Mademoiselle Davidde, what a 
state you are in, you are unreasonable. Come 
with me.” 

The headmistress, taking the young girl by 
the hand led her into the drawing-room, and 
made her sit down; she took herself the only 
armchair, which was always offered to the 
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inspector on his visits, two or three times in 
the year. 

“You are really too tender hearted.” 

“J3ut I tell you she is dying.” 

“In the first place, how can you be certain — 
she is very young. And then as a teacher of 
twenty or thirty children you must expect to lose 
one or two of them. People die at all ages.” 

She spoke inanamiablebutunsympatheticvoice. 
For all answer Davidde put her head on Rente’s 
shoulder and burst into tears. The latter kissed 
her and smoothed her silky dark hair with an 
admiring caress. 

“ Don’t cry, child, you will make yourself ill, 
and wear yourself out, and no one will be grate- 
ful to you for doing so. At your age one seeks 
amusement, not tears. Drive sad thoughts out 
of your head, let us talk of something else. 
Come, tell me about the beginning of your love- 
affair with Maieul Sobersides.” 

David^e sprang up, and pushed the head- 
mistress away. 

“ What are you saying ? I will not allow — 
you insult me. I am not in love with anyone, 
certainly not with that man. But if 1 had a 
secret to confide I swear to you ” 

Ren6e iDesforges had also risen. 

“ Continue, Mademoiselle, continue ” 

“ I swear you would not be chosen to receive 
it.” 

The assistant had reached the door and opened 
it when she heard a peal of laughter behind her, 

“ You are unstrung, Mademoiselle I think 
you are about as absurd as it is possible to be. 
Look at me, if you please, I have the right to 
command here.” 
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David4e turned her head, and saw a pale face 
livid and distorted with fury, eyes burning with 
hatred, a woman dressed for visiting, shaking 
her fist, and stumbling over her words. 

“ It Is finished,” she blurted out, “ I have been 
too indulgent, you think it is safe to treat me 
like this, well, you’ll see. There will be a sequel 
to this, I promise you. For the present I warn 
you that your intimacy with that woman, 
Phrosine, is quite unseemly. Your virtue. 
Mademoiselle, needs some hints. You give 
moral lessons but you must also take them. 
You are compromising yourself. And you 
would do well not to hold conversations in the 
open with Maieul Jacquet, your temporary 
gardener, while he awaits promotion You think 
I know nothing about it, I know everything. 
Be careful.” 

The assistant went up to her room without 
replying. She did not cry She stood before 
the window, and her eyes wandered to the 
horizon while she thought over the events of 
the last few weeks, her blood at fever heat. 
Fear played no part m the emotion which made 
her tremble but which did not prevent her from 
being absolute mistress of herself. She was 
trying to fathom the motives which had prompted 
her actions, to remember the impulses of her 
soul, and the thoughts which had come to her 
upon each meeting with Maieul, Anna and 
Phrosine. She would have wished some 
disinterested person to assure her that she had 
not given way to excessive annoyance, perhaps to 
some secret and until then, unconscious antipathy, 
when she had turned upon Mademoiselle Ren^e. 
The headmistress’s hostility was now declared. 
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She would be implacable. Nevertheless Davld6e 
regretted nothing After all her words and 
angry gesture were but a defence of her honour, 
though possibly she was too sensitive. She 
would not yield whatever it cost, she would stand 
alone, and maintain her right to act as she 
thought fit outside of the school, as she had done 
up to the present. In this moral and physical 
crisis the thought of Anna le Floch became her 
chief support. 

At nightfall the children often went from one 
village to another in little groups. Sundays 
above all, if they had spent the day with a friend, 
they never failed to return home for supper. 
Davidde went downstairs and sat on a stone a 
few yards from the school gate. The evening 
was clear and cold. The wind which during the 
day had a pleasant spring warmth, had turned 
cold, making the last straggling pedestrians 
shiver It brought with it a smell of newly 
turned earth, and young grass, but the perfume 
of the brook had disappeared. The young girl 
wrapped herself in the cape she had thrown over 
her shoulders She raised her head; her face 
was dull and dazed, the face of one who has come 
through a mental struggle, and though the 
anguish has passed, can find no consolation and 
no strength. She gazed towards the west where 
the sky was lowering, and thought of Anna. 
She was like a mother prevented from going 
to her child, seeing her everywhere. A few 
stars began to twinkle between two meagre 
willow trees facing the school There was a 
curious clacking noise now distant, now near, 
behind the old houses over the hills down in the 
road, a noise difficult to locate, which suddenly 
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ceased and as suddenly recommenced, and which 
might have been made by the turning of a mill 
wheel. But this was not the country of mills ; it 
is in the Charentes district that the water mills 
chant their song, away in the plain where, by 
numerous little canals and rivulets the sea throws 
up its seaweed, which is finally restored to its 
bosom. There in the great white house too big 
for her, a woman who had spent the week in 
arranging, dusting, and polishing, sat waiting for 
bedtime and sleep, when she might forget her 
only daughter, the daughter who sat there by the 
wayside in Ard^sie, sighing as she used to do in 
her childhood after a storm of tears. 

Three little girls were coming down from the 
hills, their sabots clacked against the road, they 
hesitated to advance and stood between the 
school wall and the ill-kept hedge, afraid of the 
motionless figure sitting there with something 
white over its head. 

“Louise Testour? Lucienne Gorget Jeannie 
Fete-Dieu ? ” said a voice they knew, so gently 
that not a bird in the hedge was startled. 

Fear took to itself wings, and the children 
rushed onward as at mid-day. They clung round 
their mistress as she sat there. Louise had a hat 
decorated with an ostrich plume stolen from a 
hen turkey, Lucienne a felt toque with a wreath 
of flowers , and Jeannie was bareheaded They 
were so delighted to find a friend in the deserted 
path which they had hesitated to take, that it was 
a bitter disappointment to them to find that the 
mistress had been crying To weep, when one 
has the right to command, when there are no 
lessons to study , what could be the matter ? The 
question could be asked with the eyes only, and 
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that is not easy at night, even when bending 
down, very close. 

“ Anna le Floch, your little companion, is very 
ill, children." 

They understood then why their teacher was 
crying and they too were grieved, but not nearly 
eis much as she was. 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“ I fear you will never see her again." 

There was a half sob from one of the listening 
children, but it was impossible to say which of 
them felt the news most, as all three had their 
heads hanging low, their chins resting on their 
breasts. 

David^e was tempted to say, 

“ Pray for her.” 

She dared not, she would not pronounce such 
a phrase before her pupils, nor elsewhere, not 
even to her own heart. If the thought had 
crossed her mind, it was only because the sick 
child herself had spoken of prayer. 

“You love her very much, don’t you?” she asked. 

The three heads were raised, and sank back 
simultaneously. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Think of her, won’t you ? ’’ 

One of them understood what the mistress 
probably meant. Jeannie Fete-Dieu, whose 
round eyes gleamed like those of a dear little 
grey owl, alone answered, and very seriously, 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

David^e very gently pushed Louise aud Luci- 
enne aside and drew Jeannie to her. 

“ Lean down, closer still, the others must not 
hear. I want to send a message by you, but you 
must not tell anyone who gave it to you.” 
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“No, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Do you promise ^ ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Listen, then.” 

Davidde whispered something to the child, 
who made a sign that she understood. She was 
so delighted at the honour that her grief for Anna 
was forgotten. 

“Now run home, children,” said the mistress, 
speaking to all three. “ I will listen to the noise 
of your sabots until you have turned the corner. 
But now I think of it, how were you able to leave 
your grandmother so long, Jeannie?” 

“ Someone is taking care of her, otherwise, you 
understand ” 

“ Who, then ? ” 

“ A man,” said the child, laughing, “ a neigh- 
bour, Monsieur Maieul. For the last week,” she 
hastily added, “ he has scarcely left the hill — we 
have never seen so much of him before. He 
spends all his evenings up there, and he pro- 
mised the Bretons — you know the Bretons of 
La Gravelle — that he would go down twice to 
see how grandmama was getting on while they 
and I were absent. It is very good of him.” 

The three children moved away with the same 
clacking sound as had heralded their approach. 
The young girl leant her head against the wall, 
and realised that a new joy was born in her 
heart — a joy such as a mother feels when her 
child quickens. Was it possible? Was this a 
result of her courageous little effort to shake off 
apathy, to speak as a virgin of purity, to pro- 
nounce the words of eternal law — had she not 
said something of the kind in her trouble, not 
realising quite what she meant ? And here were 
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wrecked souls raising themselves once more and 
obeying the summons — one at least was obeying. 
What a combat agamst oneself. What power 
had helped them ? What mysterious force was 
at work that the word of a young girl, the plaint 
of a child, should conquer even once or for a 
time, passion, habit, and the pity which mingles 
weeping with our love ? It could not be ex- 
plained — it was beautiful. This, then, was the 
reason of Anna Le Floch’s singular expression 
of joy, her almost ecstatic looks. The child had 
said nothing. Who had planted such delicacy 
in that soul, which might have been perverted 
and grown gross and indifferent, considering 
hereditary tendencies, and the lack of culture, 
and the example and conversations and want of 
reserve to which it had been exposed ? What 
merciful power had listened to the prayers of the 
sick, poverty-stricken child } Was there a loving 
force watching over the world, listening to 
wretched souls, seconding the most trifling move- 
ment of charity or repentance, of doubt, or desire 
of purification, or of simple lassitude of wicked- 
ness ? David^e pondered over these questions. 
Her soul was penetrated by the problem of our 
hidden destiny. She felt that night that the 
measure of hope necessary to carry each one 


of us through life had been mysteriously born in 
her. 


The stars were high above the willow trees. 
“ He spends all his nights on the hill now.” 
David6e looked out to La Gravelle 


She went in. Mademoiselle Rende had left 


the lamp alight for her, and a little soup in the 
yellow soup-tureen, which was standing close to 
the still warm embers. 



CHAPTER V 
anna’s funeral 

On the 3rd, 4th and 5th of May the news from 
the hduse of the Plains was very bad. On the 
6th Mademoiselle Birot distributed books from 
the school library. Several pupils and a few 
girls who had left school came at eleven, it being 
the first Thursday of the month. They brought 
back their volumes and asked for new ones. 
Davidde was standing before the varnished pine 
bookcase, which contained two hundred books, 
bound in cloth* She had read most of the 
books, and knew what to hand to each pupil as 
they came up usually with the remark • 

“ I want a novel, something funny.” 

She was tired of the phrase. The big girls 
walked away reading, the little ones ran on with 
their books under their arms or in their pockets. 
She was about to shut the bookcase and go back 
when Ursula Morin came in. Ursula was a 
slight, indolent, secretive girl ready to laugh 
delightedly at the most trifling compliment. 
To-day she was sad. 

“ What 1 is it you, Ursula ? Are you taking to 
reading ? What shall I give you ? A fashion 
journal ? ” 

Davidte spoke before seeing Ursula’s face, 
which bore the traces of tears, and which she 
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was as usual holding on one side like a restive 
kid. 

“ What is it ? ” asked David^e suddenly. “ Is 
Anna Le Floch worse ? ” 

Ursula, with tight shut lips, bent her head. 

“ Very bad ? 

The child again bent her head. 

“ Is she dying ? I want to see her again. I 
will go.” 

“ No, Mademoiselle, there is no use. It is 
too sad. She is dead.” 

The long cruel afternoon came to aii end. 
How an unshared grief makes a day drag. 
Mademoiselle Rende, on hearing the news — did 
she learn it from her assistant.^ — immediately 
thought of the funeral. 

“Well, it was expected. Mademoiselle; it 
cannot be helped. It is a relief for the mother.” 

“ Say rather a remorse, a terrible blow, which 
will change everything ” ^ 

“ How little you know them , well, never 
mind. I leave it to you to superintend the 
pupils on the day of the funeral. Please see 
that the children of the first class put on white 
frocks ; that is, those who have them. I have an 
attack of neuralgia and cannot go out, but in any 
case it would be unseemly for either of us, you 
understand, to go to Phrosine’s house. If you 
are going into town ” 

“ I cannot say. I have made no plans.” 

“ I simply said if you go into town you had 
better order a wreath. My children will 
subscribe towards it, and I suppose yours will 
do the same. Something fitting, nothing exag- 
gerated, eh ? ” 

David^e made no answer. As soon as school 
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was over she went out, ostentatiously turning 
towards the village of Malaquais to show that 
she was not going to Phrosine’s. She was 
haunted by the thought of Anna ; the child was 
more present to her mind than the landscape or 
the men and women working in their gardens, 
washing linen in the ponds or walking along 
the same road as herself. The child had 
disappeared from sight. But was it possible 
that she was annihilated ? To die before 
maturity, having lived, one might say, an hour. 
What * an injustice, unless there were some 
compensation now and for ever, certain and 
eternal. How a short unhappy life proclaims a 
life hereafter. The thoughts which surged 
through David^e’s mind were not altogether 
cruel ; she experienced a consoling conviction in 
the depth of her soul from which sprang words 
to which the young girl listened without being 
conscious of any effort of will or of personal 
action. 

“ My days were not labour lost ; suffering is 
over ; it was fruitful. I was placed in proximity 
to souls in peril, my mother’s, yours, perhaps 
others’ The whole explanation of my life lay in 
its purity. I had a mysterious love for the law I 
scarcely knew ; I suffered for that love. I was 
sacrificed for it, and because of it I was 
victorious. Victorious for myself and perhaps 
for the woman who formed my body, and whose 
soul I have perhaps saved if you so desire it, my 
mistress, and if she desires it. I give you 
mama. Do not look at her as others do, 
through her sin, but through my sufferings. 
Try to raise her, she weeps to-day. Mademois- 
elle David^e, finish the work I could only 
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begin. Do not be repelled, do not be dis- 
couraged.” 

On the outskirts of the town she got off the 
train and went into a shop where funeral 
wreaths were sold. A fat punctiliou s man 
smelling of wine came forward. ' 

“If you will look at our latest novelties, 
Madame, you will, I think, be satisfied.” 

He stood behind the counter between two 
cupboards, the shelves of which were laden with 
crowns of beads and of artificial flowers, zinc 
medallions, crosses and ^labs of marble bearing 
inscriptions. 

“ It is for a little girl,” she said. 

“ What age ? Age is an important point. 
Now this year for new-born infants we have sold 
more ” 

“ Please make a large wreath of white 
flowers," said David^e, “with a bow of ribbon 
with the name of the schooh A large one, 
there will be no other, the mother is poor.” 

She paid in advance, and went on her way 
into the town. 

Two days later the assistant teacher escorted 
some forty little girls towards the house of the 
Plains. She had no more than forty with her 
at first, but at each crossroad, at a field gate, 
at a half open house door, soon thrown wide 
open, some little girl dressed in white, black 
and white, or blue, would join the ranks of 
the procession. For fear of a scandal the two 
mistresses had decided not to go as far as the 
house, which was also one of the furthest from 
Ard^sie. It would have been embarrassing to 
meet Maieul there receiving the guests, giving 
orders as though he were the master. A woman 
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had gone round the neighbouring villages on 
the previous day, showing a square of paper on 
which was written in a large round hand . 

“ My child’s funeral will take place to-morrow, 
Saturday, at ten o’clock You are requested 
to attend. — P. Le Floch.” 

Who would comply with the request ? What 
sympathy or pity would there be for the woman 
who was never seen outside of the house or 
the school ? As they reached the second cross- 
road the children lined up against the wall which 
gave a little shade, and David^e, being nearest 
to the Le Floch’s house, heard the muffled 
sound of the chorister chant echo over the 
burning country Then she perceived round 
a bend of the road a metal cross borne by an 
acolyte flash in the sun, and behind the chorister 
appeared the priest, followed by a black horse 
drawing the hearse There was no pall, no 
fringes, no initiSil, but hearse and coffin were 
covered with an unusual decoration. 

“ What is it ^ ” whispered all the little girls, 
bending forward in the blazing sun. “ What 
have they covered her with ? How it shines and 
flashes, falling on all sides, how pretty. When 
they come closer we shall see what it is ” 

The carriage came along slowly. Between the 
verses of the psalm the noise of wheels could 
be heard. And then Anna’s flowered pall could 
be seen. The hearse and coffin were completely 
hidden by the most beautiful sheaves of broom, 
better than any wreath to be bought in shops, 
more radiant than that which hung behind, tied 
with white ribbon. The little dead girl was 
covered with the pall of Spring Someone 
must have spent an entire day gathering sprigs 
a 
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in perfect bloom. Someone must have bribed 
the men of death to leave the golden broom 
around the child who had so loved it. 

Behind the hearse walked a woman thickly 
veiled, leaning on the arm of another woman, 
a neighbour. With them was a man of about 
forty-five, a former friend of the child’s father, 
carrying his silk hat. These were the only 
mourners. The children walked in twos behind 
them. They were not thinking of the com- 
panion who had laughed and played and 
studied with them. Grief lasts but a minute 
at their age. They never spoke of Anna, but 
whispered to one another the names of the men 
who stood up as they went by, raised their caps, 
or of the women they saw at the windows, 
some of whom, not all, crossed themselves. 

“There are the bells,” they said again, "we 
have been seen from the belfry.” 

They made appointments fbr the next day, 
which was Sunday. The sheaves of broom 
swayed with the movement of the hearse. A 
flight of martins circled round the church. And 
David^e, the last of the cortege, saw the 
corteg e winding ahead, and murmured : 

To-morrow only her mother and I will 
remember her.” 

She approved of the discretion which had 
kept Maieul away. 

“How powerful death is, that it keeps within 
bounds an affection which has no right to be 
openly avowed. I thank you. Monsieur Maieul, 
for the little child who can no longer do so.” 

It was the first time that the assistant mis- 
tress had attended a pupil’s funeral. She had 
brought with her the only pious book she 
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possessed, the little morocco missal. She opened 
the book in church, and some of the pupils 
nudged one another, and laughingly called 
attention to their mistress reading the Mass. 

Davidde was not reading, however, but she 
let her eyes fall now and again on the text. 
A few words and a few phrases of the service 
carried her mind to the child whom she could 
so plainly see, and who had for the last time 
collected her companions round her, a little 
restless but less noisy than usual. Which of 
them prayed? They were young, little used 
to meditation. Perhaps one or two had recited 
an Ave Maria at the beginning of Mass. 

Phrosine, sitting in the front row on the right, 
was so unfamiliar with the ceremony that her 
neighbour had to tell her when to kneel, rise 
or sit. The father’s friend was probably waiting 
for Mass to end, in a neighbouring tavern. 
David^e, touched by this neglect of the dead, 
felt that she was the only beseeching friend, 
and associated herself heart and soul withAhe 
ideas, beautiful they seemed to her, whichf she 
found in the unfamiliar prayerbook. Was it a 
prayer ? Whom was she addressing ? It was 
the cry of extreme pity, of great friendship, which 
could find no human means of expression, and 
which passed beyond human kind. 

** Deliver her not into the hands of the enemy, 
nor forget her unto the end, but command her 
to be received by the holy Angels . . ! 
Brethren, we will not have you ignorant con- 
cerning them that are asleep, that you be not 
sorrowful even as others who have no hope. 
For the Lord Himself shall come down from 
heaven with commandment ... the dead 
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who are in Christ shall rise first — I am the 
Resurrection and the life, he that believeth in 
me although he be dead shall live' . . . Let 
eternal light shine upon her.” With the most 
grandiose words ever uttered on earth, the re- 
membrance of a child ascended to heaven, as 
the name Anna — Anna — recurred at intervals 
in the prayers. 

When Mass was over, the humble procession 
reformed ; it had but a few yards to go. The 
cemetery of Arddsie was a long field where, 
amidst thistles, mosses and broom, great green 
oaks rose to heaven, taking the place of yews. 
Their leaves spread from the ground in thick 
layers heavenwards, the sky filtering through 
the top branches. They formed just such a 
wood as we see on the southern hills of Provence. 
Crosses were scattered among them, half covered 
at this season of the year by red fumitory and 
buttercups. There were pathways among the 
grass, and places where people had knelt. 

Here little Anna was laid to rest. The 
chanter and priest intoned a last psalm, the 
mother uttered a savage cry and fell weeping 
on her friend’s shoulder, who took her away 
quickly, murmuring • 

“ Poor thing, poor thing.” 

“ I wish it fell to my lot to console her,” 
thought Davidde. 

She superintended the long file of pupils who 
with serious faces passed one after the other 
before the open grave and sprinkled it and the 
coffin with holy water. They returned home 
in the same order, the little ones in front. The 
sound of steel shaping the slates was borne at 
intervals on the soft air, as on ordinary days. 
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Davidde was overcome with grief ; she felt that 
her soul was held by the child whose body was 
about to be lowered into the earth, and having 
given the signal to leave, she turned again for 
a last look at the white covered coffin, the green 
oaks, and trodden grass. At that moment the 
priest came carrying his surplice on his arm. 
She had never spoken to hinlT They sometimes 
passed each other in the streets and bowed, she 
with |a stiff abrupt bow, plainly showing that she 
saluted an adversary of popular enlightenment, 
and hb could not entirely disguise the displeasure 
he felt at meeting one of the women who were 
teaching the children, his children of Arddsie, 
without believing m the soul, with the desire, 
he presumed, of turning them from salvation. 
He could not meet Ren^e or Davidde without 
thinking of the poverty which prevented him 
from opening a free school, and the sight of them 
brought regret, bnvy, and suffering. And as he 
had never exchanged a word with either of them, 
both came under his displeasure. He was a 
man beginning to show signs of age, tall, ex- 
tremely thin, with red hair and eyebrows, a face 
ravaged by a grief born of living in perpetual 
friction, lips pale and chapped, used to silence 
and hard bread, and eyes of extraordinary 
limpidity . Under the shadow of heavy lids 
were blue eyes, which he always distrusted, a 
child’s eyes for sincerity, a man’s for gravity, 
eyes that would wish that the world was beauti- 
ful, and only rested on things and human beings 
with caution and briefly. When he spoke of 
God, the charm which fidelity to faith adds to 
the most ungracious face, shone unmistakably 
in his. Mademoiselle Birot had never noticed 
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anything beyond the shabby cassock and em< 
barrasscd bow, but it seemed to her to-day that 
to pass without a word to the priest who had 
blessed Anna’s grave and had hastened on 
Sunday night to the house in the Plains, would 
be grossly ill-bred. 

“ I thank you, Monsieur,” she said. 

He started at the unknown and unexpected 
voice. 

“ For administering the sacraments to that 
little girl? But it is for me to thank you. 
Mademoiselle. You sent me word by Jeannie 
Fete-Dieu , it was well done, even admirable, 
positively admirable.” 

I knew it was what the child desired, and 
I loved her.” 

“A martyr. Mademoiselle, there are some 
one does not look upon as such, but their souls 
fly straight to heaven.” 

David^e looked at the Abb^, and the Abb^ 
at David6e, and each noticed a tear on the 
other’s lashes. The young girl was touched. 

“ Can you not do anything foe the mother ? ” 
she asked abruptly, anxious to catch up the 
children. 

“ Humanly speaking, nothing. She only 
received me on Sunday because of her child. 
But I will pray for her to-morrow at Mass. It’s 
admirable, positively.” 

David^e, in spite of her grief, was tempted to 
laugh, but at the same time she perceived in the 
priest’s face, like the beautiful light of a summer 
day, the reflection of radiant thought which kept 
the soul ever blossoming and pulsating. 

She bowed and walked away quickly, her 
book under her arm; the pupils had passed 
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the last houses round the church, and a carriage 
might suddenly turn a bend in the road. 

All the afternoon Davidde’s thoughts passed 
from Anna to Phrosine, from the latter to Maieul 

i acquet. What would become of the woman ? 

ow could she live now, if she had really broken 
with Maieul ? not on the meagre sum voted by 
the Municipal Council, “ for the sweeping of the 
classrooms and school quarters.” 

The young girl felt very inexperienced to fill 
the r61e of counsellor she had adopted ; she felt 
that the promptings of poverty would be more 
effective than her advice, and that as the memory 
of the child faded, the evil life with one man or 
another would recommence. 

How could the woman gain two francs a day, 
or even a franc and a half? It was a serious 
problem. Washing linen in the streams ? 
Phrosine would not accept such arduous labour. 
Sewing for busy farmers’ wives ^ Needlewomen 
were not lacking in Ard6sie, and each one had 
her clientele; you had to begin young, apprenticed 
to some woman well established and enjoying 
the confidence of the villagers. Work, too, was 
slack just then. What was to be done ? Find 
work at some of the big factories ? What a life 
for a woman with such a past, and who was very 
far from being ugly. These and other ideas 
surged through the head of the assistant teacher, 
who did not leave the school till evening, having 
exercises to correct and the weekly classes to 
prepare though the limpid day was very inviting. 
Hills and roofs were shining, the church spire 
was surrounded by a halo of light. It was 
impossible to tell from whence the wind blew, 
each weathercock being of a different opinion. 
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At twilight the peace of the day became in- 
tensified. 

In the garden of the presbytery, almost 
uncultivated, as earth was lacking and clay 
abounded, the Abb6 was finishing his office. 
He was sitting under a wild vine, which had 
small leaves and huge branches. His thumb 
marked the place in the book where he would 
presently resume the interrupted lesson. Over 
the old moss-grown pear trees and grass-grown 
wall, his eyes drank in the beautiful light shining 
over his Ard^sie. Occupied with anxious thoughts 
for the welfare of his mediocre flock, he sighed as 
he lowered his eyes to the chimneypots and 
tops of cherry trees which reminded him of a 
certain house and its tenants. 

“ My God,” he murmured, “ I am too sad, I 
worry myself unnecessarily, I make things blacker 
than they are. In our complaints of man’s 
wickedness we forget in our anticipations that 
You are God, and You are there, and that You 
love us, that You are everywhere, and conse- 
quently that Hope is everywhere. You have 
brought this home to me. The child You have 
called to Yourself was a kind of dove, a saint 
with a splendid horror of impurity. Who would 
have thought it? She had no weapon against 
life, but Your penetrating grace is admirably 
skilful. And is it not admirable, too, that that 
secular teacher should have been inspired to 
send for me ? You will count that to her credit. 
Guide her soul. Support my own poor soul, too 
sensitive to the wideness of evil, to its heavy 
blindness. These thoughts would rob me of 
charity, if You did not renew it every minute. 
1 do not complain. I will not do so again. The 
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bell that rings to us has passed through fire. I, 
too, shall sing some day I must teach my mind 
not to yield to depression. The first remedy 
against material misery is the development of the 
Supernatural. There are still enough seeds of 
Paradise remaining wherewith to sow a field. 
All my parish, the whole of France, have I not 
consolations ? That old woman Fete-Dieu, worn 
sample of the eternal Gospel. The evening is 
balmy ; Nature is like men, at times in sin, at 
times in grace The child’s soft slumber covers 
the wbrld. Deliverance, deliverance, the wind, 
that messenger’s work is done ; sounds of life 
come not only from north and west, but from 
all sides, life returning home. The air is sweet. 
The day dies well. Magnificat.” 



CHAPTER VI 


A CONVERSATION WITH PHROSINE 

On the morrow of the funeral, Phrosine came to 
the school as usual for her daily work ; she had 
left offher mourning and was wearing her ordinary 
grey dress. David^e saw her enter the class- 
rooms, and leave soon after. She was touched 
by the pallor and rough grief of her face. The 
pupils moved away without their usual greeting, 
frightened by the look of suffering which they 
mistook for anger. David^e was thinking all 
during school time of that face, and csdling 
herself a coward for not offering sympathy to the 
grief unheeded by others The pupils had dis- 
persed and she was unnerved. As she came out 
of the class for the short recreation which divided 
the morning’s work, she saw Rente coming 
towards her surrounded by a buzzing group of 
children. 

" Your friend, Madame Phrosine, wants to 
speak to you. Mademoiselle.” 

The children, though not fully understanding, 
tittered at the tone in which the headmistress 
said the words, “ Your friend.” 

*' She is at the bottom of the garden, go to her, 
till I take the recreation.” 

The assistant walked across the court, opened 
the garden gate and saw on a bench at the end 
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of the alley, the childless mother, the woman 
abandoned by Maieul. David^e grew pale and 
tried to disguise the fact that she was trembling, 
for Phrosine was looking at her, leaning on her 
elbows, her chin in her hands ; and in her fixed 
glance there was a sort of mad grief, mingled 
with hatred, which wounded the young girl’s 
heart. David^e reached her and sat down on the 
bench, while Phrosine’s eyes never for a moment 
left her face. 

“You want to speak to me, Phrosine ?” 

“ Yes, to tell you that I hate you, and your 
bigotry. And that you have done me so much 
injury that I ought ” 

“What?” 

“ To set your house on fire.” 

“ I have no house.” 

“The school then, if you think I could not 
find three resolute lads to help me. But I am 
not thinking of* men just now, but of grief. I 
detest you, do you hear ? ” 

“ Repeat it if it does you good ; it suffices for 
me to know that I have not deserved your abuse, 
Phrosine.” 

“ In the first place, don’t call me Phrosine. 1 
am no longer the sweeper of your classrooms ; 
that’s done with. All’s over between us. I am 
Madame Le Floch, deserted by her husband and 
deserted by her lover, through your fault. Above 
all I am a mother from whom you stole her child’s 
love, her child’s joy, her child’s life.” 

“ I ? ” 

“ You, no other. Say, it’s all very well for 
priests to condemn and despise women who have 
lovers. They have their Gospel, their God, and 
their prayers, but you, why should you mind ? 
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Where do you find that one is not mistress of 
one’s own body, as you say ? ” 

“In the law.” 

“ Which ? The law you make and unmake. 
I know lawmakers, I do. They make short 
work of their laws, when they get in their way. 
You, and all others like you, and perhaps even 
the headmistress too, are nothing but hypocrites. 
You had no right to sit in judgment on me, 
yet you taught my child to judge me.” 

“No, her own instinct taught her that. 

“ But you encouraged her, you, Madem6iselle 
Birot, and she is dead, dead, and long before her 
death, when I kissed her, I only held her body 
in my arms. I hate you for all the empty kisses 
she gave me, for all the tears she left on my face. 
Without your lessons, Anna would be alive.” 

“ Alas, there were other reasons for her 
death.” 

“ What reasons ? ” ‘ 

“ The blood she had received. But if I have 
been able to make her soul more pure, I do not 
regret it, even though she suffered, even though 
you reproach me. I wish all my pupils were 
like her.” 

“You see, you did encourage her. Besides, 
you told me in my own house that I was 
wrong. You must change, you secular teacher, 
otherwise ” 

“ Otherwise ? ” 

“ There are lads who have no fear, they will 
speak to your chiefs, and you’ll get the sack.” 

She spoke in a low evil voice, her eyes fixed 
on the yard from where came the laughter of 
Anna’s living companions Her heart was 
swelling with unshed tears ; she restrained her 
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sobs, but the effort sent a shiver through her, and 
now and again she moved her head brusquely 
shaking back her glowing hair, which had come 
partially undone. 

David^e spoke as little as possible, for fear of 
showing indignation. She felt that Phrosine’s 
anger and threats were born not only of grief but 
of rebellion against existing things, and also of 
moral wretchedness. From a distance the two 
women seemed to be talking calmly, one bent 
and weary, the other sitting upright in the clear 
light of the morning; so thought Rende who 
could see them. David4e by some mysterious 
generosity was moved to pity by the woman’s 
threats. 

“ Madame Le Floch,” she said, bending down, 
“since you object to my saying Phrosine ; I am 
a poor girl to set herself up to teach others. I 
don’t know eve^thing ; I doubt many things, 
what I teach fs perhaps Christian teaching, 
though I am not a Christian, but I am very sure 
there is no happiness in disorder and that is why 
I spoke I loved your child, I guessed the cause 
of her suffering. I did not sow the suffering 
which undermined her, but no one will persuade 
me that she was wrong. Perhaps I shall be 
driven away, but I shall never disown my little 
friend, who was grieved because her mother had 
a lover ” 

“Will you provide me with the means of 
living ’’ asked Phrosine abruptly 

“ I wish I could, I would prefer to share with 
you.” 

The green eyes turned upon David4e with a 
wide stare An ignoble spirit, suspicious of good, 
confident of itself alone, shone out of them. 
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** Greenhorn, I am not one of those who will 
meekly follow you. Don’t try to do me good. 
Be content with having stuffed the child with 
your doctrine. I am hard-hearted, I don’t believe 
in words, and I did not come to beg. But I have 
yet something else to tell you. You have suc- 
ceeded in separating Maieul and me. You think 
it a grand victory, I suppose ? ” 

“For him, perhaps.” 

“ He still loves me, don’t make any mistake 
about it. It was he who left me, I don’t deny 
that. 1 let him go, because of the child w^o was 
very ill. He never would have left me otherwise, 
1 was part of him.” 

“ I do not ask you to tell me your secrets.” 

“ But I want to tell them Even now I have 
but to make a sign Some day if I return ” 

“ Are you leaving ? ” 

“ If I return, and if I want him, I shan’t have 
to make a sign. I shall only have to look at 
him from one side of La Grenadi^re to the 
other. He will come to heel like a dog at his 
master’s call.” 

“ Why do you tell me this ? ” 

“ To warn you.” 

“ I have no need of warning.” 

“ I know what I am talking about. You 
won’t hear me spoken of after a while. Perhaps 
never again. My daughter Is dead, I want my 
son I shall tramp till I find Le Floch, and he 
shall tell me what he has done with Maurice.” 

“ How will you live ? ” 

“ I shall always be able to earn a few pence 
by sweeping another place hke this, I suppose. 
It’s a relief for you to get rid of a woman of my 
sort. I am going to look for my first child. 
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whom his father stole from me. Good-bye, 
Mademoiselle.” 

She stood up and David^e took her hand. 

*‘You have not succeeded in wounding me. 
Tell me where you are going ? " 

** Straight ahead.” 

But she did not draw her hand away. In the 
distance the pupils were taking their ranks to 
return to class. 

“ Have you at least, Madame Le Floch, any 
reason for supposing that your husband is alive 
and is at work in some place or other ? ” 

" 1 heard something of him from the man 
who was at my girl’s funeral.” 

“ Have you any money to get to him ? Is it 
far?” 

“ I can work.” 

“ But you will know no one. When do you 
leave?” 

She did not answer. 

“ I want to see you again. When do you 
leave?” 

“ To-morrow morning, early.” 

She left the assistant and moved towards the 
school. David^e followed and went into her 
class, whilst the servant, in her livery of poverty, 
with no head-dress but the sun’s golden rays, 
opened the gate and passed out. 

From the Green Note-Book , — ” I have had a 
hard day. I wanted to be free to think over what 
I said to Phrosme this morning, to decide what 
I must do. The morning dragged on with the 
boredom of hearing lessons, the noise of talking, 
to which I had to put a stop. 1 was obliged to 
punish several of the children. From some of 
their answers I gathered that their parents take 
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no trouble with them, that I am alone so far as 
the training of them goes, and that I have to face 
undisciplined minds and strong and unchecked 
instincts. I spoke of this to Mademoiselle 
Rende, who mocked me. How coarse some 
natures are. What evil feelings are rooted In 
the souls of these children. And if I scold I do 
not touch the root , they fear me, that is all. 
My words have no power. They strike against 
mournful indifference or against an irony and 
defiance which seems to be born in them, and it 
is like Phrosine’s laugh. Some of them,' it is 
true, are affectionate. They hang round me 
after class and on returning to school in the 
afternoon. Alas, what will their affection for me 
be worth in ten years, or even in two ? And 
though I were to succeed in really winning their 
love, what have I given them to make them 
better women? Like others I have dreamt of 
surviving in my pupils. I used to say to myself 
formerly ‘ My thoughts, my strength, my 
judgment will live anonymously but beneficially 
in the minds of those women and mothers.’ 
What thought? What strength? And what 
anthority will David^e Birot’s judgment have if 
self-interest points in another direction or if 
passion sways them ? 

"It is late. I find it difficult, weary as I am 
with emotion, with tramping, with attending to 
this, that and the other, to concentrate my 
thoughts dispersed over all the hours of this day. 
The voices of the children are almost as loud 
here as I sit alone in my room late at night as 
the voice of Phrosine when she spoke lo me this 
morning. Phrosine is going away. What did 
she mean by boasting that she had a power over 
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Maieul which no one could defeat ? “I should 
only have to look at him from one side of La 
Grenadine to the other and he would come to 
heel as a dog atliis master’s call.” Why did she 
say that to me? I suppose that gossiping has 
been going on, and that my name has been 
mixed in some lying tale. How degrading such 
talk is. I must see Phrosine again, however. 
What do her threats matter ? I must not let her 
go away without giving her some proof of my 
interest. She is even more alone than I since 
she bias been deserted. I have still twenty 
francs in my drawer from my month’s salary. I 
will give them to her. I will beg from mama. 
To-morrow, at what hour ? I will leave my 
shutters open then daylight will awaken me.” 



CHAPTER VII 


THE FLIGHT AT DAWN 

Davidee was up and out of doors at dawn. The 
air was pure and fresh, and nothing stirred on 
the hills or in the roadway. The only sign of 
man’s industry was where towards Trdlazd an 
exhaust pipe at the head of the mine sent up 
at regular intervals a volley of white steam. 
The fields were reposing, their grass heavy with 
dew and sleep. Davidde walked quickly. Would 
she meet Phrosine ^ She looked neither to right 
nor left, her heart was heavy ; she was repeating 
to herself that Phrosine was leaving alone, with 
no one to help her, leaving the house where 
Anna had lived, with no definite plans. Had 
she told any of her neighbours ? perhaps some 
of them were at this moment helping her to 
tie up her bundle aud close the house. Davidee 
came in sight of the long roof and live hedge ; 
the market gardeners had not yet begun work ; 
a sparrow was twittering on the roof ; no fire 
had been lit at Phrosine’s this morning. An 
immense silence surrounded the house. The 
morning mist was lifting, the sky becoming 
blue It was nearly sunrise. The stillness 
was broken by the neighing of a horse turned 
loose in the meadows, and the sound of shutters 
thrown back against some wall. Davidee pushed 
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open the gate, but stopped before she had gone 
three steps up the path. Phrosine was coming 
out, closing the door behind, and turning the 
key in the lock. She drew the key very sldwly 
from the lock, breaking her last link with the 
poor house, and stood looking at the worn, 
discoloured door, perhaps seeing through It as 
she waited there motionless. At last she moved 
away, holding her key in her right hand and 
in her left a wicker basket, so full that the lid 
would not close. The basket contained all 
her worldly goods, clothes, provisions, a pair 
of shoes, keepsakes of her child As she caught 
sight of the assistant teacher the sadness in 
her face changed to a hard look. She came 
forward casting a glance over the adjoining 
estate, where there was still no sign of life. 

" Make no noise,” she said, “ I have told 
no one. The landlord can sell what he likes. 
I have nothing to pay him with. I will write 
and tell him to have patience.” 

She was wearing her black dress, fastened 
at the neck with a gold brooch, her wedding 
brooch. She had always walked through 
Ard^sie bare-headed, and bare-headed»she was 
still. She knew that her hair was beautiful in 
the beautiful morning light. Davld^e could 
not help admiring her. 

“ How handsome she looks like that," she 
murmured ; “ and how young i What a pity it is.” 

” I Will go part of the way with you. Let 
me help with the basket,” she said aloud. 

She took the handle of the basket on the 
right of Phrosine, and carrying it between them, 
the two women set out. They turned towards 
the town. The houses they passed were de- 
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tached, standing in their own grounds, very 
old, and some of them very l^autiful, with 
sharp gables and mullion windows. Phrosine 
turned her head away, so as not to be recognised 
by the farmers* wives who tenanted them. The 
road curved, skirting round orchards. 

** Are you sure you will find your husband ? ” 
asked David^e. 

“ No." 

“ And your son ? ’’ 

“ Neither, but I want to find them. , If I 
have to travel round France calling at every 
house where there is a boy of fourteen, I shall 
find my son ” 

“ But you will not recognise him.” 

“ He was like me. Do I look like every- 
body else ? ” 

“ You are going to the station, but to-night 
where will you be ? ” 

Phrosine walked on a little without replying. 
She heard the sounds of wheels behind her. 
A woman passed in a cart laden with milk 
cans. 

“ Shall I give you and your companion a lift, 
Mother Is Floch ? ” 

“ No thanks,” replied Phrosine, ” I have not 
far to go.” 

She turned to David^e and began speaking 
volubly. 

” Two years ago he fetched the child from 
the public refuge in Paris. He went for that 
purpose and he can’t deny it, because the 
authorities wrote to M. Maine, whom you 
saw at my child’s funeral, to ask particulars 
about him and me. My husband was then at 
Orl^ns or not far from it. 1 will take a ticket 
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for Orleans and then start searching for him. 
Don’t speak of this to anyone.” 

. “ I promise you, Madame le Floch.” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. 

“Call me Phrosine for the short time that’s 
left.” 

They had reached that point in their uphill 
walk where the wind from the opposite hills 
fans the traveller’s forehead. As they felt the 
fresh wind from the slope, which is open to 
the Loire, blow over the immense valley, and 
travel from thence over the universe, the two 
women were seized with sudden weakness, and 
put the basket down in the dust 

“ Oh,” cried Davidde, “ we are no longer in 
Ard^sie.” 

“ The wind is no longer scented with broom ; 
it is over. This morning I am travelling further 
tham I have ever been,” said Phrosine 

She turned her hard, resolute eyes towards the 
valley she could no longer see. 

“ Come on,” she said, “ we mustn’t get soft. 
I think it is the land in the basket which makes 
it weigh so heavy. My arm is like a piece of 
wool. If I could only leave everything behind.” 

“ All the bad past.” 

“ All the misery.” 

“ Not all your sadness ; take it with you, 
Phrosine, as a protection. See, the sun is 
already high.” 

The corner tile of a house on the road below 
looked like a new-blown rose. The two women 
bent down to resume their burden, and set off, 
balancing it between them. They walked on for 
several hundred yards, and reached the rusty 
gate of a red castle which used to keep watch 
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over the valley. They stopped and turned again 
simultaneously, looking to the left, from whence 
came the wind and the light. Beneath their 
feet was a last height of the slate vein whiqh' 
penetrates to the depths of the earth ; before 
their eyes stretched a neglected hill, sparsely 
covered with grass, already burnt by the sun, 
which sloped down to the plain. A line of 
poplars rose at the bottom of the hill, showing 
that their roots were nourished by the neigh- 
bouring river. Further on, one could guess that 
the soil sloped still lower, and that hidden by the 
haze were white houses, roads, meadows, trees 
lining the fields, forests, gardens, clumps of 
sharp-pointed grasses. Great spaces blotted 
out by the mist stretched to the hills, which 
embrace the Loire until it is lost on the blue 
horizon. 

Doubtless the two women felt the same emo- 
tion as they breathed the mornmg air, and their 
eyes wandered over the wide expanse of country 
to the valley, whence the river flows from the 
other end of France. They saw in the distance 
the solitary mountain of Saint Saturnin, and the 
wooded banks which slope down from it, and 
which hung like blue smoke over the shining 
mist. 

“ Orleans is over there ? ” enquired Phrosine. 

David^e nodded, 

“ If I could only find my son.” 

“Yes, if you only could," said Davidde fer- 
vently. 

“ And take him away from my man. I don’t 
want him to have the boy, and to say that I shall 
never see Maurice again, if he does not make it 
possible for me to do so.” 
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She spoke with an anger nourished in solitude 
for many years, ready to explode at any moment. 
She looked sometimes over the valley and some- 
4iipes at the houses on the roadside at the bottom 
of the sunburnt hill, and perhaps her mind, 
distraught by anger and thoughts of the future, 
saw nothing but the villages she would tramp 
through, an unknown mother seeking a faithless 
man and a son, perhaps dead, perhaps hidden. 
There were no witnesses to overhear, and their 
hearts spoke freely. 

"Just think how wicked he must have been 
to take away my child, not yet three years old, 
to run away with him one evening when I came 
home late because the washing was particularly 
heavy, and I was pregnant.” 

“ Had he ever threatened to go ^ Nothing — 
no scene ? ” 

“ No ; if you are married you can’t get along 
without scenes, but he never threatened to leave 
me. Only when I told him I was expecting an- 
other child, he said, ‘Two kids, no thanks.’ 
And when I returned tired out, I found the 
house, well, as it is now, and an empty grate 
waiting me.” 

“ Coward > ” 

" They are all the same, some more, some less,” 
said Phrosine, laughing aloud, showing sound 
teeth, and shaking her golden hair. 

" I was a handsome girl, too , he courted me 
well, he spent money on our wedding as though 
I were a queen, but you’ll find plenty of queens 
in the world whose reign has lasted only two 
years. I don’t know why I am telling you all 
this. I feel as though we shall meet again, he 
and I, and that one of us will kill the other. 
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How I have cursed him ; he is the cause of all 
my troubles.” 

David^e extended her hand towards the hills 
which border on the Loire. ^ 

“Who knows, Phrosine? He may have 
changed.” 

“ Not he.” 

“ If you were to find him unhappy ? ” 

“As sure as I’m alive he is having a lark with 
some other woman.” 

“ If he were to be touched at the sight of you ? 
If you were to bring him back ” 

“ What are you thinking of Bring him back ? ’’ 

“ Yes, you can try.” 

“ My poor young lady, we should have to have 
fresher hearts than we have at present, for we 
hate each other.” 

“ Even if you come back with the child alone 
it will be the saving of you. You can begin life 
again, helped by your child, helped a little by me 
if you will allow me. I am forbidden to see you, 
but all the same I will see you. You will not 
feel so desperate as you do now ; you will have 
friends around you.” 

Phrosine listened, the same painful mocking 
laugh on" her weak lips. She was not used to 
pitying words; she did not like them, she dis- 
trusted them. Was she being made a fool of? 
The valley was full of light, and the mist was 
rising over new villages. 

“ Come, Mademoiselle David^e, don’t play the 
innocent ; you have nothing to gain by bothering 
over me, on the contrary.” 

“I do not understand.” 

“ Never mind, you would do better to look to 
yourself.” 
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I shall have the time, when you have left.” 

" And your position, you are denounced.” 

“ What about ? ” 

I warn you, you have been, I know.” 

“ Well, I will defend myself.” 

Look to that first, and then don’t desire my 
return, it will be better for you if I don’t.” 

“Why, Phrosine?” 

The woman bent down and seized the handle 
of the basket, and as she drew herself up and 
began walking, looking before her towards the 
house's on the outskirts of the town, she said : 

“ 1 am not worth much. Don’t trust me. I 
am not your sort. If I were to come back you 
would regret having known me. Let’s talk 
of something else. Here is the high road.” 

There was no answer for a minute. 

“ You don’t like me,” said David^e, “ I am 
convinced of that now. But if you have need 
of me, let me Know all the same ” Phrosine 
shrugged her shoulders. They had reached the 
high road running from Angers to Briare. 

The tram rolled up, buzzing on the rails like 
a bumble-bee caught in a spider’s web. 

“Thank you for your help,” said Phrosine, 
“ I know you did it in memory of the irttle girl.” 

She stopped the tram, got on, and placing her 
basket on the platform at the back, leant over 
the rail. 

“It will be better for you if I don’t return. 
Good-bye,” she cried. 

There was a cloud of dust round the tram 
lines and yet David^e could distinguish for a 
long way Phrosine’s eyes full with the thought 
of Ard^sie. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MAIEUL CATCHES A HARE 

“Denounced”, the word, easily whispered, leaves 
the mind a prey to anxiety for a time. Nothing 
happened, however, to confirm Phrosine’s warn- 
ing. A period of overwhelming heat followed 
a week of cold rain and sleet The heavens 
were stormy, the sky copper colour, tiring to the 
eye, giving out a broken dun-coloured light. 
The pulse of the earth seemed to vibrate ; the 
flies were exultant, children ceased work ; their 
mistresses yawned and kept dwake with diffi- 
culty. 

“ If the Inspector comes on one of these ex- 
asperating afternoons,” thought David^e, “ I am 
lost. He will get impatient and I will answer 
with tears, which to the authorities is the worst 
possible answer.” 

Mademoiselle Ren^e never spoke to her 
assistant, and her every movement and every 
look denoted unbroken irritation. The guard 
roamed round the pond of La Grenadi^re, where 
the young workmen in bands basked in a state 
of nature. Scandalmongering was prolonged 
between neighbours to a late hour, throughout 
the length and breadth of Ard^sie. There was 
talk of a strike. Leaning on the rails of his 
terrace, Maieul Jacquet stood deep in thought. 
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He had no inclination to go down to the tavern. 
Not that he had never been known to turn in at 
the “ Little Poland,” or the “ P^e Pompette ” on 
sejttling days, to join his comrades at the bar. 
BuPa certain aversion to unnecessary expense ; 
an idea of saving a little money and buying a 
plot of ground was strong in this grandson of 
peasants. He had neither the walk nor the 
speech of a rustic ; in appearance and gait he 
resembled a cavalryman, but the love of the soil 
survived, and so jn this May weather, when 
electrifcity made men’s blood reach fever heat, 
Maieul, instead of going down to the tavern, 
sat out on his stairs. Having no housekeeper, 
he could be seen sewing on buttons or patching 
his trousers, which he had learnt to do when on 
service, but found very difficult. Or else he 
would tie on fish hooks or arrange his nets, 
bending low, as he did not wish his neighbours 
to know that he* would be spreading his nets 
during the nights of Ascension-tide As every 
one knows, that is the time to fish. Sometimes 
a neighbour would call up to him, in the silent 
stifling nights. 

“ Is it cool up there. Monsieur Maieul ? ” 

“Not very.” 

“ You don’t say much ” 

“ Because I don’t feel inclined.” 

The dialogue was soon discontinued. Women 
said of him : 

“ He doesn’t waste words, he doesn’t waste 
money ,* he would make a fine man if he chose, 
but he doesn’t choose.” 

Nine o’clock, half-past nine, ten rang out. 
All round La Gravelle there were the sounds of 
deep yawns, voices talking, the light footsteps of 
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mothers and children, and in the sky the light 
lingered, seemingly loth to give way to dark- 
ness. 

On Wednesday, eve of the Ascension, ^he 
women having called to Maieul as usual, received 
no answer. A little boy climbed the staircase 
bare-footed and gingerly peered round for fear 
of a slap from Maieul, who objected to spies. 
He came jumping down shouting : 

" There is no one there, and the door is sKut.” 

“ He is probably spreadings his nets, the night 
is soft,” said the women. 

But he was not more than one hundred yards 
away at the Fete-Dieu’s house sitting on a slab 
of stone at the entrance, his head uncovered, 
partly on account of the heat and partly out of 
respect for the aged invalid whom he had helped 
out of doors, and who was sitting on a chair 
hung round with shawls. The little grey eyes 
of the invalid were fixed on the sky, where the 
stars were beginning faintly to appear. The 
eyes were smiling and in the evening light had 
regained that expression of happiness, curiosity 
and peace which are the attributes of youth. 
Three feet from her sat Jeannie on a low chair 
tipped back, her head against the wall, her legs 
dangling, her eyes wandering from Maieul to her 
grandmother ; from the three clumps of wall- 
flowers to the purring cat, but not often to 
the sky. In a few weeks she had grown taller 
and blossomed out ; she was more self-conscious, 
quick to blush, and yet more self-assured ; she 
had acquired a certain amount of coquetry, and 
was aware of a new power within her. Maieul 
paid no attention to her, and so the child 
assumed a fine air of indifference. He spoke at 
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intervals to the old woman, who was enjoying 
the unusual treat. 

“ This is the time to make the bees swarm,” 
she,^aid. “In my young days we used to watch 
for them in the heat of the day, and when they 
began to fly I was the first to run after them, my 
two hands in my sabots, which I clacked to- 
gether over my head. It was a sight to see. 
At Ascension time the air is all movement, the 
water is all movement, and I may say the heart 
is all giovement.” 

“ One may say so,” replied Maieul. Even 
the animals have their way of celebrating our 
Saviour’s ascension into heaven. Many a 
Christian might learn of them.” 

The good woman looked slyly at the quarry- 
man, who laughed. 

“ And Monsieur Maieul will go and spread his 
nets in the pond of La Grenadiere.” 

“ No, mother ?ete-Dieu.” 

“At Authion then? No? Then are you 
going as far as the Loire ? Oh, it is many years 
ago that my dead husband used to go to the 
Belle Poule on the eve of the Ascension.” 

“ You have not hit it. I am not takh^ out my 
nets just yet. I am going out with my gun.” 

At the same time he made a sign towards 
Jeannie, who was balancing herself on her chair. 

“ Little Jeannie, my pretty one, supposing 
you run up the hill and see if the neighbours 
have gone to bed ? ” said her grandmother. 

The child rose with a sulky look and began to 
go up the path. 

“ You don’t want me to hear what you are 
going to say. As if you suppose I don’t g^uess.” 

“Run along, run along. Did you ever see 
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such a child ? Really, Monsieur Maieul, if she 
knows what you are going to say it is more than 
I d<x” 

“ They are sharp when they are budding,4nto 
maidenhood.” 

“ She’s no fool, that’s sure. She is a good 
child, a little cheeky, but inoffensive. She was 
as simple as a lamb or a little chicken a few 
months ago, and here she is giving herself airs 
and graces. What did you wish to say to me ? ” 

Maieul leant forward, and his light eyes 
became so grave and anxious that the old 
woman felt all her maternal instincts revive. 

“ Mother Fete-Dieu, I want to kill a hare to 
send to Mademoiselle David6e Birot, the 
assistant teacher, but will she accept it when 
it is killed ? ” 

“ She will not accept it.” 

“Ah, you agree with me.^ You think her 
quite a lady ? ” 

“ Better still, Maieul Jacquet, a person of 
high principle. Then it is on her account you 
have come ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“Poor -boy” 

She sighed and joined her hands over the 
shawl wrapped round her, as though she would 
calm her heart beating too rapidly. She was 
silent for many minutes, and the world was 
silent with her. The stars were listening, and 
Jeannie, standing among the broom, also 
listened. 

“ Maieul, it is a blessing all the same if you 
have broken with the other.” 

He made no reply, he seemed like a man 
awaiting sentence, mouth gaping, and eyes 
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fixed, watching the lips which had not ceased 
speaking. What would she add, she who had 
the right to judge, being beyond human in- 
terests. 

“Vou have done wrong and given bad 
example.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ Perhaps God will forgive you when you 
ask forgiveness, but she, David^e, who is but 
a woman, will she forgive ? ” 

“ I ^did not know her when I sinned. And 
I am young, Mother Fete-Dieu, and weak, and 
the other — the other is a kind of fate one can- 
not escape from.” 

“That is easily said, you have still got her 
hair on your clothes. Isn’t that so ? ” 

“ They stick to the wool,” replied the man. 

“ Do you disown her in your heart, that 
Phrosine ? ” ^ 

“ I do not disown her, I should have to be 
a saint. I can only assure you that it is 
finished.” 

“ Because you have left her ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Because she has gone ? Ah, jny poor 
fellow, you are indeed young If she were to 
come back ? Our hearts are weak.” 

“No, Mother Fete-Dieu, because of the little 
dead girl between us, I see her every night.” 

“ Little Anna. Yes, yes, I, too, see her, with 
her expression so old for her age.” 

“Don’t speak of her, she is the cause of 
my remorse. I tell you it is finished for ever.” 

“ Amen. Remember, Maieul, that words 
spoken to a young girl who has lived like the 
young schoolmistress, are sacred.” 
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“ I think so, too.” 

She is pure, that one feels. She is good- 
ness itself, that is written in her eyes.” 

"And in her hands,” murmured the man 
under his breath. 

The old woman laughed softly. It amused 
her that anyone should admire a person’s hands. 
She thought Maieul was badly in love, and 
some maternal and tender instinct prompted her 
to sing David^e’s praises, to be quite satisfied 
that the young man’s intentions were honest. 

" I have known several persons of her falling 
at Arddsie, but not one was ever so good as 
her shadow. She is kindness itself in what she 
finds to say to this, that, or the other person.” 

" Even when she scolds ; I know something 
about that.” 

Yes, in her voice and manner ; and those 
whom she visits regret her when she leaves.” 

The invalid moved her head painfully back- 
wards and forwards. 

"You want her love, I suppose. You are 
not worthy of it.” 

" I do not need to be told so.” 

"Wellj”’ 

" I can become so.” 

She made no reply. 

" You don’t think I could ? ” 

He bent eagerly forward, half rising. She 
saw the passion in his pale blue eyes. A gust 
of wind blew down on them, rustling the leaves 
of the vine. The old woman moved her hands 
nervously while she considered the answer she 
should give. 

" I think,” she said gravely, " that many 
things would be needed.” 
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“ I will do them. I have thought of several.” 

It seemed as though Maieul was asking for 
David^e’s hand, and that he had not received 
a definite refusal. He had risen, and all his 
youthful ardour shone in his face. And yet 
the woman who had spoken was but a stranger 
who had only seen the young girl whom she 
was defending, but once in her life. The old 
have mysterious authority. 

“Grandmother,” a young clear voice rang 
out, “ they are going to bed. I am coming.” 

Galloping steps sounded over the hills, and 
with a spring Jeannie cleared a clump of heather 
and broom and appeared on the scene. 

“ I cannot tell you all I mean to do,” said 
Maieul. “ I have more than one project which 
I must carry out alone, without advice, because 
it is my own idea Meanwhile, should I shoot 
a hare to-night, have you a‘ messenger to take 
it to her ? ” * 

The old woman made a sign expressing that 
Jeannie, who was coming towards them and 
trying to catch the end of the conversation, 
would be ready with her basket She drew a 
circle in the air, showing the round j^andle of 
the basket. 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” threw in the child, 
“ I have a basket but Monsieur Maieul must fill 
it. Who is to receive what you shoot } ” 

“ Hush, child, you will hear in good time.” 

“ The police might overhear. It is better not 
to mention names ” 

Jeannie laughed softly at her grandmother’s 
timidity. The old woman tried to rise to go 
back to bed. 

“ Lean on me,” said Maieul, “ my arm is strong.” 

K 
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He entered the house, and soon reappeared 
alone, walking noiselessly and rapidly up the 
hill. Before leaving his room at nightfall he 
had been careful to put on bathing shoes. On 
the edge of the path which winds over the Hills, 
he stopped and picked up an old-fashioned, one- 
barrelled fowling-piece from a clump of g^ass. 
It had done good service in the hands of many a 
stonecutter of Tr6laz6 before becoming the pro- 
perty of Maieul Sobersides, in exchange for a 
twenty-franc piece. He turned to the left, crossed 
a bush-grown table-land over La Gravelle, avoiding 
a sleeping farm-house, descended the hill to a 
meadow, and stood between a disused quarry 
and the railway which runs to Orleans. Maieul 
climbed with difficulty the railway embankment, 
and having got over on the other side, found 
himself in the open country with which he was 
very familiar. Surrounded by trees and hedges 
the fields slope slightly to fhe north. The 
stonecutter turned in that direction, leaving the 
town of Saint- Barth^lemy on the left, crossed 
the high road, and plunged into a woody country 
which grew more and more wild, and where he 
felt sure.,.' that a gunshot would only awaken 
watchdogs or perhaps some farm servant jealous 
that anyone should be poaching on his preserves. 

Virgin forests once covered this clayey and 
ferruginous soil, where the oak flourishes, and 
ferns, mosses and mullen grew in its shade 
keeping its roots moist. The woods of the park 
of Pignerolle and La Marmiti^re, those of 
Verri^res and of I’Hdpital are the remains of the 
primitive forest ; once they must have joined the 
woods of Hicharbot; and between these two 
forests run the coppice of Bouleaux. Maieul 
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skirted the edge of the latter. Partridges flew 
up from under his feet In the distance he could 
see the great farm of Haye-le-Roy, and coming 
up to it jumped over the hedge into the road, 
whicH runs at the back of the farm, and branches 
off in different directions at the end of the woods, 
into roads which equal in age the oldest cathedrals 
of France, and wind, like running water, through 
this deserted countryside; roads not planned 
by man, but which appear to serve as avenues 
uniting the peasant homes scattered at long 
distances along the route. Many great trees, 
especially oaks, grow on either side ; the ground, 
which has never been levelled, is carpeted with 
grass. It is not much frequented by men, but 
cattle pass through to seek pastures — and maraud- 
ing dogs and game abound. Maieul knew of an 
admirable hiding-place here in the split branch 
of a tree, which formed a cavity just large enough 
to enable a man to crouch, half lying on his left 
side. Bushes grew in front of it, forming a 
shelter without shutting out the view Before 
climbing to his hiding place the hunter plucked a 
sprig of holly and put it in a conspicuous place 
in the middle of the path. Then he hicWiimself, 
loaded his fowling-piece and waited. 

He was thinking of the words he had spoken 
to Mother Fete-Dieu. 

“ There are many things needed.” 

The poor fellow had thought of one small 
proof of love, a present to offer to the girl he 
feared, and whose white hands he loved. He 
shrugged his shoulders as he thought of her, and 
of himself, a poacher hidden on the edge of the 
Bouleaux woods, this vigil of the Ascension. 

“ What a fool I am,” he thought ; " to please 
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her one should know how to talk, and I dare not. 
I can only write songs, but I have no heart for 
singing. She has already passed judgment on 
me. She despises me because I lived with 
Phrosine. She will not change her opinion 
because of a hare. I was a fool to come. I 
should be more comfortable at home, under the 
roof of La Gravelle ” 

He stayed, however, where he was without 
moving , he had left his tobacco behind that he 
might not be tempted to smoke. A long black 
form came galloping up the path, and the leaves 
rustled as the hunter instinctively lowered his 
weapon. He raised it again, quickly realising 
that the galloping form could only be a farm dog, 
of the redoubtable type, which silently pursues its 
quarry. By a sudden bending of the rushes a few 
yards away, Maieul guessed that the dog had 
leapt into the woods and was pursuing some prey 

“ I may as well go home,’*^ he thought, “ my 
chance is gone.” 

The noise ceased, not a breath stirred the 
leaves. It was fresh ; the grass was heavy with 
moisture. A little ahead the fields could be seen, 
and the Jieginning of the hedges, the latter very 
black and the former a dull grey. The road was 
made lighter by the dew and by the parts worn 
smooth by the feet of many animals. And the 
sky gave light. High overhead, below the stars, 
the dying day still lingered in patches, as when 
at low tide water lingers in hollows in the sand. 
It was not the light of dawn, but it stretched 
from east to west dominating the country and 
making the stars pale — a light that would merge 
into the light of the new day. The world was 
sleeping — it was the middle hour of the short 
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summer night. JMaieul who had been gazing at 
the sky caught sight, as he lowered his eyes, of 
a little alert form which came with a leap on to 
the path and stopped. He took aim, the hare 
raisea its head and extended its ears ; reassured, 
it took three more leaps, sat up on a wee green 
mound, raised its front paws and considered the 
sprig of holly; it had not seen it before. As 
it sat meditating there was a bright flash ; the 
report sounded as far as the woods of I’Hdpital 
where, it died out among the leaves, as far as the 
farm of Haut Moulinet on the top of the hill, and 
was lost in space. Maieul Jacquet, his limbs 
stiff with the night air, and from his crouched 
position, came out of his hiding place, peered to 
right and left and stepped into the open. The 
hare was stretched on its side, its muzzle touch- 
ing the holly, its white belly still heaving. Maieul 
gathered it up by its four paws and walked off, 
the little animal’s head swaying as he walked. 

At two o’clock the poacher reached home, he 
had met no one, with the exception of a doubtful 
shadow, seemingly of a crouching man who 
shrunk away among the hedges. 

In the broad day of eight o’clotjc in the 
morning, little Jeannie climbed the steep path 
leading from her grandmother’s over the broom 
covered hills. She was more serious than usual. 
Instead of the little black basket, which could 
hold a slice of bread and a little fruit, she carried 
an open wicker basket, heavily weighted. It was 
full of grasses and clover which hung down over 
the sides Jeannie hurried, got on to the road 
and passed the church. 

“ How quickly you are walking, it isn’t school 
time.” 
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'• What are you carrying ? ” 

“ Grass for the rabbits.” 

She walked so quickly that her companions had 
no time to put on boots or sabots to follow her. 
As red as her clover she reached the school, 
where only three pupils had preceded her. They 
ran forward with outstretched hands. 

“What are you going to give the teachers? 
Let us see.” 

Jeannie turned, and pushing open the door 
with her shoulder, escaped. She nearly ran into 
Mademoiselle Rende standing in the courtyard, 
amused and benevolent, a little curious, and sure 
of her power. 

“Come, little one, show me what’s in your 
basket.” 

The child shook her head and made a dive for 
the door. She was nearly in tears. 

“ It is not for you." 

She pushed open the schodl door, and began 
to call David^e’s name with the full power of her 
lungs. David^e was coming down the stairs, 
buttoning her bodice, fresh as the morning. 

“ Don’t make such a noise, dear, the house is 
not ten jtoreys high. It sounds like a street 
vendor calling his wares. What is the matter ? ” 

“A present for you. Mademoiselle.” 

“ From whom ? ” 

“ I mustn’t say.” 

“ I want to see too,” said Mademoiselle Rende, 
“ it appears that it is not for me. But I suppose 
you have no secrets.” 

“ None,” replied David^e. 

Jeannie looked from one to the other, and 
blushing furiously entered the little parlour and 
put the basket on the table. 
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Rende whisked off the blue cloth, and all three 
stood in front of it, with an embarrassed stare. 

" But as it is for you, Mademoiselle, pluck up 
courage and open it. It is nearly school time.” 

David^e threw aside grass and clover and, as 
white fur and clot of blood appeared, guessed the 
poacher’s name. She turned pale and bit her lips. 

Mademoiselle Ren^e laughed softly. 

“ This is a pretty thing,” she repeated. 

'* Isn’t it a beautiful hare, Mademoiselle,” said 
J eannie, her spirits rising. ‘ * Grandmama arranged 
it in’the basket, and I gathered all the grass.” 

The headmistress finished uncovering the hare, 
carefully avoiding the blood. She was trembling 
with spite and could scarcely contain herself, 
though her voice was gentle and deceived the 
child, as it was intended to do. 

** I congratulate you. Mademoiselle, you are 
the object of an attention which leaves no doubt 
as to the feelings you inspire and which are 
presumably shared by you.” 

“ I beg of you ” 

“ But nothing could be more honourable. At 
the same time, this being the close season, you 
will cook it elsewhere, I hope. I am responsible 
here, I have no right — J eannie, my child, you 
will be careful I hope not to speak of this, don’t 
tell anyone what you brought in the basket, or 
the name of the gentleman.” 

Jeannie raised her hands with a — 

“ Oh, no Mademoiselle.” 

Davidde made no reply to Rente’s remarks, 
but opening her purse with a decided air, took 
out a five-franc piece. 

“ Give this to the person who sent you here, 
child.” 
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Rustic Jeannie realised the enormity of paying 
for a present, and hesitated to take the money. 

“ Do as I say and go into class.” 

The child took the money, and pulling up 
her pinafore, slipped it into her dress potket, 
and went out. The two mistresses followed 
her. Davidde, who was the last, closed the 
house door and took the key. 

From the Green Note-Book . — “ I can no 
longer doubt ; Maieul Jacquet has dared to cast 
his eyes upon me. I have been shivering all 
the morning. I feel insulted by this love, which 
at first makes no attempt at choosing, and then 
chooses too quickly. I am not hurt at his 
being'a workman, I know what the other class 
is worth, often enough. But I am not Phrosine. 
I work. I am not necessarily touched by a 
compliment or a present What does he think ? 
How could he suppose I would accept. How 
imprudent, too, in a town like this , scandal- 
mongering takes the place of news Jeannie, 
I am sure, would not chatter Mademoiselle 
Ren^e has said nothing; Mother Fete-Dieu 
does not receive visits, and yet all the town, 
all the vdlages, are chattering this evening 
about 'the * night’s hunting of the slate-cutter ; 
my name is bandied about, words, intentions, 
adventures, and perhaps faults are attributed to 
me, so that Mademoiselle Ren^e seems to be in 
the right as against me, whereas I have nothing 
to reproach myself with My answer annoyed 
the young man, of that I have good proof. At 
six o’clock, the hour at which the men return 
from the quarries. Mademoiselle Rende and 
I were sitting in the little parlour ; it gives 
us no pleasure to be together, and we were 
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correcting our copybooks, or rather I was help- 
ing her to correct hers ; I try not to give her 
too many reasons for hating me. It was warm, 
and we had the window open, but the house 
doof was closed, I closed it myself. Suddenly 
there was a crash of glass, I jumped up saying ; 

‘“How scandalous, someone is throwing stones.’ 

“ But my headmistress caught me by the arm 
and pointed to something which was rolling on 
the floor. 

“ ‘.No, Mademoiselle, it is your silver coin 
come back to you. You have a lover who 
has excellent manners.’ 

“ I could not help replying : 

“ ‘ At least he has a certain standard of 
honour. I humiliated him, and he protests. I 
like that better. As to the rest, you know he 
is nothing to me. Unfortunately I cannot 

prevent people from persecuting me ’ 

‘ And if you ftad the power ? 

“ * I should beg them not to trouble about me, 
and to leave your assistant in peace.’ 

“Yes, I answered that, and yet in spite of 
myself, I think of Maieul and the grief I have 
caused him. I was compelled to act. as I did. 
But he, he had passed the night out of doors, 
watching for his hare; he had thought of me, 
whispering my name, hoping perhaps for a 
beginning of friendship, perhaps for less, only 
I might have some confidence in him. And 
I have caused him to suffer. Of the two I 
am sure I suffer the most, though I do not 
love him. How ridiculous it is, how can I 
cure this excessive sensitiveness ^ The cloud 
has passed over, and the ram falls. O heart, 
that loves to weep.” 
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FROM THE GREEN NOTE-BOOK 

“ 6th June 1909 Trinity Sunday ; — 

I could no longer tolerate this atmosphere 
of hostility. As we had a short holiday at 
Whitsuntide, I ran down to La Charente 
Infdrieure. My brother was there. He com- 
plained of the ill-temper of his chiefs, and of 
injustice of which he had been the victim. My 
mother complained of the solitude she had lived 
in for months, and which would again be her 
lot after we had left She cbmplained also of 
my father, who spends half his time at the cafd. 
He complained of his health, undermined I 
fear, of his political friends whose attentions 
towards him have decreased, and who, a thing 
my father never forgives, no longer fear their 
master, now ageing. I could also have brought 
my share of troubles to that pretty but sad 
house. I should have liked to do so. A cer- 
tain grumbling cowardice is natural. But I 
threw aside trouble, I became a child again, 
everyone turned to me. 

“ ' Come for a walk.’ 

“ ‘No, stay with me. Console me. Sit by 
my side and sew in silence.’ 

“I used all my ingenuity to preserve the 
peace between those weary, nerve-racked beings. 

162 
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They desperately desire happiness, and know 
not where to find it. It gave me food for 
thought. I brought happiness to them, but 
for a short time only ; and what trouble it cost 
me.- How convinced 1 am that 1 cannot play 
the part for long ; it calls for more strength and 
greater resources than I possess. I feel weak 
in a life full of difficulty, which demands great 
and continual exertion. I have ardour, energy, 
will, yes, but fatigue comes quickly, and when 
it is not fatigue there comes a very clear per- 
ception that I am nothing, although I can make 
myself liked. To persuade my children to work 
out of affection for me, that is not to provide 
them with a guide. 

“ In cases where I have gained a victory 
against selfishness, indifference, the moral sleep 
of the world I live in, both at home and here, 
I have gained it in the name of noble truth, 
which I have affirmed, and which I could not 
support by arguments, truths which are in- 
stinctive, or which have come to me I know 
not whence. 

“To-day the first communicants returned to 
the holy table. I was there at the ceremony 
out of consideration for their parents,* and sitting 
behind them. I saw children, little ones under 
ten, returning from the altar with clasped hands 
and eyes lowered, penetrated by a joy we can- 
not give them, and which bears no resemblance 
to the joy we can give them. All did not have 
that transfigured look, which shows that the 
body is but the envelope of adoration, or the 
shade of a lighted lamp. The majority did. 
I was very touched. I thought, ‘Catholics, 
you will have to lower the Communion rails. 
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the little lips could scarcely reach above the 
white cloth ; the priest was bent in two. If 
1 were one of you, how beautiful I should think 
it ; lower the barriers, multiply the divine visits, 
place love within the newly built infant prison.’ 

" 1 thought, ‘ there is an undeniable fitness 
between these budding souls and the prodigy 
of faith offered to them. They are so weak, 
they have so many natural failings, so little 
religious instruction, they all take the same 
flight on this occasion, and to what regions f ’ 

“ 1 thought, ‘ And I ^ What part am I play- 
ing in this question ? I have not destroyed 
faith, like Barrentier, who cannot see a crucifix 
without foaming; like Judemil, who makes his 
pupils sing, “Away with Christ, away with 
Him ” ; like some of my own companions, whose 
hatred is secret, bitter, and erudite I have 
not turned my little ones from the faith, but 
I have done nothing to help them to believe. 
I have spoken idle words I feel that I am 
a sower of empty pods, which do not blossom 
into joy,’ 

“Yet these children love me, because they 
still hope . They have been told that like all 
schoolmistresses I possess the secret of happi- 
ness They believe, they must believe, that 
what I teach is enough to carry one through 
life. Their mothers think it and their fathers 
and several of my superiors Mademoiselle 
Ren^e also believes it, with her little limited 
mind, a garden shut in by walls. No, what 
I teach is only commercial value I do not 
make women, I have not the secret I'here 
is something else, the chief thing, that I do 
not possess myself, which I cannot give to 
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them, and which I can only guess at. I have 
been convinced for a long time that my state 
of mind, my interests, limited to my professional 
duties could be called peace. To live for my 
classT books, lessons, regardless of consequences. 

I have been thrown amongst good and evil, 
they press round me. It is imperative that I 
should come to a decision, and in acting I dis- 
cover my poverty. Old Mother Fete-Dieu is 
rich, some of my children to-day are obviously 
rich, ^ and I do not resemble them. Phrosine, 
whom I consider guilty, whom I consider 
morally destitute and abandoned, had only 
to recall to me my conventional morality, 
to jeer at it, for me to perceive that she was 
in the right so far as I was concerned, but that 
we were both wrong, before the other moral 
law, the powerful law, the law which alone can 
command with authority in -this world of revolt 
in which we livd, which, against our insatiable 
and cruel love of self, can set up another power, 
that law which can alone speak of purity. I 
have never seen pure faces, they disturb me. 
To be clean, is so far, so far removed from 
that marvel — purity. , 

“ I ask myself whether happiness, real happi- 
ness, is not rooted in this secret force. That 
would explain why it is so rare. And I — how 
can I protect myself.? If Maieul Jacquet makes 
me a real declaration of love, what shall I say to 
him .? I am not one of those who says yes 
before the end of the first verse of love — I have 
proved that. But if I were to ask him for a 
proof that he regrets the past, better than just a 
word, what proof could I ask ? Is not his heart 
the same heart that loved Phrosine yesterday ? 
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Where can I look for support outside of myself, 
for my eyes that will pass, my lips that will fade, 
1 who desire to be always loved ? I think of this 
and find no answer. 

Mademoiselle Ren^e says I am compromised. 
I think she would wish me to be. No, I watch 
in this time of trouble. I am like the women of 
Blandes, who leave their house and walk along 
the seashore barefooted over the shells, looking 
at the sky covered with darkness, and who say, 
‘ It is, however, morning. What will happen to 
us ? There is no daylight. What fierce storm is 
about to break? Or will the wind blow the 
storm away**’ 

“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, as it was 
very hot, and my throat was parched with hours 
of reading aloud, dictating, reprimanding, and 
also from the used atmosphere of the classroom, 
I walked part of the way with some of the chil- 
dren. I went beyond the church, for the first 
time entering the cemetery alone. The broom 
near the gate was in flower. I was leaning 
against the wall, my arm stretched over the 
hot stones ; Anna’s tomb was in front of me, 
a little plot, among trampled grass, crosses, green 
oaks. I looked at it. The child who lives 
furthest from the school had reached home, and 
I heard the door close. There was nothing to 
warn me that anyone was near, and yet I felt 
that 1 was watched. I half turned and caught 
sight of him on the other side of the road. He 
Wcis bareheaded and in work dress, his sleeves 
turned up. He did not speak, but I can still 
see his look of passionate reproach. When I 
turned away again 1 could feel his eyes on my 
hair and hand. Then I heard steps going in 
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the other direction. On the morrow I saw 
Maieul on the other side of the green deep 
pond near the church. And the day after, too. 
He was sitting on the stones, his feet hanging 
over the water. He did not move, but his heart 
spoke to me. I did not go back again. I believe 
that sombre and passionate Maieul has ceased 
working on my account.” 

The moment that Davidde was writing these 
words Maieul was returning from a meeting of 
workmen at Trdlaz^. With other men, he had 
threatened and assaulted an overseer accused of 
trampling on and smashing a pile of slates stacked 
in front of one of the workmen’s shelters. No 
one knew for certain who had committed the 
outrage. In the early morning, an engineer who 
was on his way to his post in the machine-room 
in one of the quarries, noticed the damage, but 
proofs as to the identity of the culprit were lack- 
ing. The oversedi", however, was hated; five 
years previously he had publicly smashed hun- 
dreds of slates which he declared were rotten : 
slates which the workmen had to replace. The 
incident still lingered in the tenacious memory 
of the workmen. The man was accused of the 
new outrage, in order that punishment for the 
past might be meted out. He denied it. For 
two hours held prisoner by two hundred men, 
he had stood against the wall of the low-ceilinged 
room, trying to defend his post conquered by 
fifteen years’ work, to save his bread, his family, 
uphold his right to live in the blue village, where 
he had a garden and friends, where he was accus- 
tomed to live. The men in front of him did not 
keep their seats for ten minutes. A leader pro- 
nounced the three words . ** It is he.” The whole 
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band rose to their feet, a dense pack with up- 
lifted hands, shouting, pressing backwards and 
forwards, crowded into one side of the room, 
advancing against the wall, receding and return- 
ing to their victim, who stood on a chair< with 
outstretched arms and open mouth, shouting 
words that no one heard. Blows, direct or 
covert, rained on him. He did not attempt 
to return them, nor to hold his clothes, torn in 
shreds. His waistcoat buttons had been torn 
off, his bare chest was seen through his open 
shirt, his trousers were falling, his necktie and 
cuffs were gone. 

“ It was not I, cowards, it was not I,” he 
cried, without ceasing. 

After two hours of torture, as he had not 
yielded, the men declared a strike in order to 
compel the Commission of the Slate Quarries to 
dismiss the man, who refused to resign. He 
left, passing between two living hedges who fell 
on him, striking out with their fists. Followed 
by a last howl of execration, he disappeared into 
the night, feeling his way along the wall, and as 
he turned into the street was recognised by the 
nerve-racked women who were waiting for the 
return of the men, and who, throwing wide their 
windows, cried : 

“Pig, traitor,” and spat as the bent, torn, 
lamentable spectacle passed. 

Maieul was returning ; he had left the town 
and streets and reached the hills where the 
splinters of slate break beneath one’s feet with 
the plaintive chirp of crickets. He was walking 
slowly, and as the full moon appeared from 
under the heavy warm clouds his eyes sought 
the roof and gables of the schoolhouse, which 
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rose above the neighbouring houses. He 
thought of the woman who had rejected him. 
He imagined David^e asleep, as she should 
be at that hour. He weis more powerfully 
moved than usual. It was not altogether pity 
that he had felt at the close of the meeting when 
the overseer had grown pale and the blood ran 
slowly down his face as though his veins were 
exhausted. He had stopped shouting then, 
shame and remorse grew stronger. The re- 
membrance of his cowardly life rose from the 
troubled depths of his soul and took possession 
of him. 

“ It is a very fine thing you are doing • You 
have joined with two hundred other men to 
attack this man, you have half-stunned him, you 
stand here watching him suffer because you have 
not the courage to kill him. Have you a strong 
will ? Have you energy ? Y ou do not resist 
the summons of ybur comrades. They say you 
have a strong character, yes, because you are 
easily angered. But what causes your anger? 
Are the motives of your anger very credit- 
able ? " 

Thoughts of Davidde mingled with, remorse 
for his past life. 

“ You are surprised that the young school- 
mistress despises you, but she is right. What 
are you beside her? You, who loved her 
servant. Her heart is like little Jeannie Fete- 
Dieu’s. It is proud, and you are nothing in 
comparison to her.” 

Standing among the brambles Sobersides 
decided that he was not worth much, and then 
he thought that his love for Davidde was so 
great that it burnt like fever. With eyes of love 

L 
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he pictured the dark eyes, pale face, and white 
hands of the schoolmistress. Vague thoughts 
rushed through his mind. Could he have ex- 
pressed them he might have said : 

Your hands instinctively raise themselves in 
pity; they express your thoughts. When you 
join them they seem to hold a lighted torch. Is 
it the torch of youth, or of kindness, or of 
forgiveness that you hold in your hands? I 
have seen none like them, so delicate, white and 
touching.” 

As he was only a simple man he found but 
one phrase to say, and he repeated it for the 
benefit of the distant roof. 

*Mf I held that hand in mine I would walk 
very straight, very straight.” 

The heat was penetrating ; it seemed to cling 
to branches and leaves, grass and brambles. To 
the south, flashes of lightning succeeded each 
other with rapidity, but th6 storm was too 
distant for the thunder to be heard. The world 
seemed asleep And yet — what passions kept 
vigil in the dumb countryside. Love, hate, 
envy, ambition. The lights of the suburbs 
stretched away into the night. As Maieul went 
up the outer staircase his thoughts shaped 
themselves into a definite resolution. He 
pushed open the door, felt a rush of cool air from 
the empty room, lit his lamp, opened the window 
and sat down surrounded by a host of dancing 
gnats, to compose a letter to Davidde BIrot. 
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maieul’s song 
The letter was brief. 

“ Mademoiselle, I beg the honour of a few 
words with you 1 cannot come to the school as 
the other mistress would insult me There is 
something I wish to do, but I should like to ask 
you beforehand whether it be right. On 
Thursday next, June loth, at one o’clock I will 
be on the hill near the quarry of La Gravelle. 
Jeannie Fete-Dieu^and one of the Breton women 
will be with me. I should be very happy if you 
were to pass that way. The fear of displeasing 
you fills my heart I am. Mademoiselle, with 
great respect, your servant, Maieul Jacquet. 

“ P.S. The strike will probably have been 
declared by then, but that will make no differ- 
ence. When I say a thing I do it.” 

David^e received the letter by post. She 
read it twice. The first time with a certain 
irritation ; the second time she lingered over the 
phrase. “ The fear of displeasing you fills my 
heart,” and said, 

“ I will go.” 

The strike began on Monday. It was not 
of much importance at first, groups of men stood 
about, threatening and insulting and attempting 
to stir up the workmen All the slate-cutters 
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had left work, the quarries were deserted. The 
sound of slate crackling under the iron had 
ceased. The horses, surprised at being left in 
their stables, bent their necks as the door opened 
ej^ecting the man who entered to put on' their 
collars ; but instead of doing so he threw each 
one an armful of hay with a — 

“ Hullo, old boy, get fat, take a holiday, we’ve 
all struck work.” 

The taverns were full. The drinkers, who 
at first all spoke at once, were wearied with 
talking, with listening, and above all with drink- 
ing, and breathing the atmosphere heavy with 
wine. Leaning against the wall they listened to 
the indefatigable orator, who needed no intervals, 
his Adam’s apple dancing like the shuttle of a 
machine under his beard. The housewives sat 
at home, unhappy because there would be no 
money coming in on pay-day^ scolded the child- 
ren, and hid silver pieces which seemed unsafe 
in the drawer of the table. If they went out 
to hang anything in the little yard, they listened 
eagerly for any noise which might come from 
the taverns. What was the outcry towards 
Fresnaisi* 

“ I say,” one would cry to the other, “ do 
you like to have a man out of work? It curdles 
my blood.” 

Some fine girls, however, young and bright- 
eyed, promenaded the streets, arm in arm. 
They did not stop as they passed the men, but 
slackened their pace. One of them wore a red 
scarf round her white throat, and the noise which 
the women heard coming from Fresnais was the 
sound of the men applauding her. As night came 
down, the twittering of the sparrows, and the des- 
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perate cries of the martins made more clamour 
than the men who were on strike. The second 
day, the streets were as quiet as the grave until 
past two. The morning’s rain having ceased, a 
procession was organized, a red flag borne aloft 
struck terror into the hearts of the peaceful men, 
and the ranks of the processionists were swelled 
by many of them. The procession came up 
with two carts coming from the quarries loaded 
with slates ; they fell upon the drivers, and 
broke, the horses’ harness to bits. The news 
spread quickly. Alarm grew. Mothers asked 
“ Is my child safe ? ” two or three times an 
hour. 

The secret committees formed long since, 
began to break from the masses who awaited 
orders, and who had merely changed one 
authority for another. Journalists had been 
seen at Ard^sie, and a strange policeman inno- 
cently taking a \^alk with his wife. When he 
heard insults thrown at him he grasped the 
situation, his wife though alarmed was careful 
to smile the same broad smile, when anyone 
looked her way, to show that she was not a 
prisoner. At night a shot was bred, here and 
there. Children woke up screaming, men who 
wished to work were alarmed for the safety 
of their households. Footsteps sounded on 
the roads, but not those of a marching force: 
the troops had not yet arrived, the passers were 
civilians. Behind shut and bolted doors old 
men recognised the voices of the strikers going 
to a meeting. 

“ Things look black,” they said, “ there goes 
a fire alarm. To-morrow the troops will be 
here.” 
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And the third day the hills looked bright with 
scarlet uniforms. A company of soldiers was 
encamped in the market place, another at 
Ti:^laz4 where there were also policemen out 
for pleasure. Journalists came to interview 
Mademoiselle Rende ; they rang at the school 
door during class time. Rende went to the door 
herself, she was pale and as determined not 
to say a word, as if she were guarding some 
professional secret. Besides, she really knew 
nothing at all about it. 

“ My duty, gentlemen, keeps me among my 
pupils.” 

They informed her that dragoons were 
patrolling the line running to Orleans, that 
soup had been distributed that morning, and 
that money was coming from Paris, from the 
north and from the east. 

When the journalists had gone, the children 
began to tell of the things happening at home. 
When the mistress came back they held out 
their hands as pipils do when a question has 
been asked, and they know the answer. The 
democratic passion which they had inherited 
was hard, to combat. They contradicted each 
other, all anxious to add new information, to 
take part in the drama, to volunteer their father’s 
opinion upon the matter. Some were for, some 
against the strike. Little innocent girls blurted 
out : 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, they have sworn it; if a 
single workman is inj'ured, soldiers will be killed ; 
the workmen will join hands, and will push them 
into the deep pits, where they can’t get out.” 

“ It’s true. Mademoiselle , my father said so. 
Near our house by the old pit the earth is under* 
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mined ; it will give way, and they will fall into 
the pit or the water.” 

“And there are stones and bricks to throw — 
plenty of them.” 

“ And also barbed wire to prevent the horses 
advancing.” 

“ There is dynamite too.” 

“ And there are also,” said a fresh young voice 
trembling with emotion, “ men who don’t want 
any harm to be done to anyone. My father 
voted for the strike, but he says that if a single 
soldier or policeman is injured, he will turn upon 
the cowards.” 

“ What cowards ? ” 

“You.” 

Cries of protest arose, but ceased as the sound 
of horses’ hoofs was heard through the open 
windows. The children climbed on the benches, 
jostling one another, 'through the closed door 
they could hearnhat the children in the next 
class were also climbing on the benches. 

“ It is the soldiers, Mademoiselle.” 

“ The dragoons.” 

“ There are twenty, thirty, no thirty-two. The 
officer does not look easy-going.” 

“What a pretty uniform.” 

“ And moustache.” 

“ Look at that man over there ; he comes from 
our place. Francis * ” 

And Francis turned and showed his white 
teeth in a smile, his hand on his horse’s mane. 

At twelve o’clock, the mistresses decided to 
give the children dinner at school The streets 
seemed scarcely safe. Davidde, who was not 
afraid, went to buy bread with one of the elder 
girls. Dinner was a scratch meal. Class began 
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late that afternoon — what did it matter? The 
school had been turned into a kind of shelter. 
At half-past four the mistresses escorted the 
twp bands of little girls, one to the right and the 
other to the left, and watched them disperse over 
roads and hills, where men in large numbers were 
moving to the east. 

The heat was tropical. Davidde went up to 
the attic over Rente’s room and looked out of 
the skylight down the road. She could see the 
workyards, disused quarries, and deep hollows in 
the blue soil. In the market-place of Ard^sie 
the sun shone on the guns of the soldiers, who 
were sleeping on the ground. In the distance, a 
mounted officer was outlined against the horizon, 
scanning the country with his field-glasses. Little 
bands of women could be seen moving about in 
the direction in which the officer was looking. 
The meadows slept und®r their ripe crops ; men 
with horny hands, whom the strike had made 
idle, walked about among the crops indifferent to 
the harvest, picking buttercups and daisies for 
the girls waiting at the gates. 

The loth June came at last. It was a Thurs- 
day, and the feast of Corpus Christi. Fortu- 
nately the children had a holiday. Would they 
come on the morrow ? Without the reassuring 
protection of father or mother they might be 
afraid of the noise borne on the wind — shouts, 
whistles, the senseless knocking at doors, the 
impressive passing of processions through the 
streets of Ard^sie. In the vicinity of the school, 
things were quiet, but the noise came from a 
distance. The school and the old houses ad- 
joining were like an island surrounded by the 
tide. Mademoiselle Rende had a headache and 
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would not be down before lunch. As the milk- 
woman had not been round in the cart, Davids 
went for the milk. She supposed that for fear of 
the strikers the woman from the farm of La 
Mouronnerie had taken a short cut into town, 
avoiding the roads frequented by the men. It 
was a bad sign. As the assistant mistress, 
holding her jug, pushed open the farm-gate, the 
farm-girl received her brusquely. 

“ Shut the door well,” she cried, but in spite 
of hqr fear, face, arms and hands were as red as 
usual. You must have heard the row last 
night. No ? Did you sleep ? ” 

" More or less.” 

Good Lord ! Bombs, stones, we could hear 
them flying through the air from here. Well, 
don’t sleep now. It appears that the great 
battle will be fought this afternoon.” 

“ You are trembling scf, Mariette, that you are 
not giving me full* measure.” 

But the girl did not laugh. 

“You are new, Mademoiselle,” she replied. 
“You don’t know that it is always the women 
who weep in a strike.” 

David^e returned to the school, more moved 
than she cared to show. She walked slowly, 
seemingly engrossed in watching the milk in her 
jug, but really thinking of the rendezvous she 
had accepted. Ought she to go at one o’clock 
to the appointed post on the hill ? Last week it 
was a daring act of charity ; had it not now 
become impossible ? And above all, useless ? 
Maieul would not be free. Because of his great 
strength and his ascendancy over his comrades 
he was one of those who could not leave the 
battlefield of the strike. He would not be 
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allowed to leave. The young girl reached the 
school, and as she paused before the door the 
thought of Mademoiselle Rende ill through fear 
made her smile. 

"No, I will not fail I promised. Maieul 
would not have written without some serious 
reason. I cannot refuse to hear him. Perhaps 
he has some service to ask of me. May it not 
be news of Phrosine, dangerous to him, and no 
longer dangerous if shared with me? Besides, 
if he has merely the intention of continuing his 
declaration of the other day, I shall be very 
pleased to have gone , I will make him under- 
stand that I am not like certain others, that 
I am reserving myself for I don’t know whom, 
perhaps only for loneliness, but in any case 
loneliness untroubled by remorse.” 

She pushed open the door, and turning to- 
wards the blue stoney hills murmured 

" What a strange fate. I haVe been driven to 
taking up arms against two lovers, and thereby 
have earned the friendship of both, perhaps 
because of my severity ; or have gained two 
confidants, both compromising.” 

David6e finished washing the lunch things at 
half-past twelve, and going up to her room put 
on her hat, a little round straw hat retrimmed 
from the previous summer. 

As she was going down she came face to face 
with Mademoiselle Ren6e, who pale and with 
dishevelled hair was coming up with a cup of 
tea. 

" Are you going out. Mademoiselle ? ” 

"Yes, Mademoiselle ” 

" 1 wished to make sure. You are going out 
in spite of the strike ? ” 
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" I am going to see the scene at close 
quarters.” 

“ In a white hat ?” 

“ I have no red one.” 
h is madness.” 

The tone was so tragic that Davidde re- 
strained a laugh with difficulty. But all in- 
clination to laugh faded as she closed the door 
and turned to make her way to the place of 
rendezvous. She passed through the market 
square occupied by a detachment of soldiers, and 
turning to the left climbed by the shortest path 
to the top of the hills. On her way she met but 
few people, workmen acting as sentinels, a group 
of women, two children picking flowers un- 
conscious of the strike. And then no one. She 
was alone on a table land covered with broom 
and brambles. Before her was the disused 
quarry of La Gravelle, with its deep, still lake, 
and here was *the spot which Maieul had 
appointed. She had been walking quickly, and 
there was still ten minutes to the time She 
entered the wood and walking to the edge, 
pushed aside the branches. Stretched before 
her were the lands, the workyards, the 
machinery, all the vast dirty district where the 
men were fighting their battle. How was it she 
had mrt so few people on her way ? The 
an wp* was written large on the countryside. 
The whole populace was over there near the 
deserted yards, where the stacks of slate were 
stationary. A dull continuous murmur came up 
from the valley and travelled over the hills. 
Impossible to distinguish what the men were 
shouting, until suddenly a great cry went up and 
Davidde caught the words : 
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** Down with Tr^mart, death to traitors ! ” 

“Maieul cannot possibly come,” David^e 
thought, “ he must be over there in the midst of 
the, black crowd besieging the gate of the yard.” 
Before the big closed gates which opened every 
morning at work time, a vast crowd was as- 
sembled, the quarrymen, their wives, and numer- 
ous children. The mass seethed backwards and 
forwards, but from a distance it was impossible to 
tell the reason. Even with glasses David^e could 
scarcely have recognised faces, but one or. two 
of the men she could pick out by their build 
and movements A detachment of mounted 
dragoons, sitting statue-like in their saddles, 
guarded the side of the hill crowned by the 
machinery of the quarry, sections of infantry 
surrounded the enclosure on the other side. 
Officers ran from one detachment to the other. 
Men attempting to scale the wall fell amid howls 
of rage and hate. The lines of’soldiers faltered, 
David^e thought they were probably being 
pelted with stones. Horses curvetted, some of 
the besiegers made a dash round the enclosure 
to discover a weak spot and invade the yard. 
David6e (ollowed their movements eagerly, 
“ Maieul is an important unit in that human 
torrent,” she thought. She saw in imagination 
the soldiers taking aim, the first ranks of the 
assailants fall, their comrades scaling the hill 
and then a flame, a colossal dame shoot up and 
envelope the petrol-soaked beams. She shivered 
with a moment’s fear. The crowd which had 
gathered, as though to view a spectacle and 
judge the combatants, seemed to her stupid. 
They were massed together in the gardens 
bordering on the road, among them were women 
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with parasols and fashionable hats. And tower- 
ing over all, rose the big beams, pulleys, cables, 
pumps, and dynamos of the mines, against which 
the assault was being made. The cries of “ Dqwn 
with -Tr^mart,” had ceased. Little grievances 
were forgotten. It was the old leaven stirring, 
the past revolt against the employers, a fever of 
destruction, a fever to grasp, the remembrance 
of a cruel phrase uttered by a dead overseer to 
dead workmen, the promise of a new Society, 
more happiness, the resurgence of an overthrown 
power, an equality destroyed and the prejudice 
of the manual labourers. David^e, kneeling on 
the hillside, head and shoulders projecting from 
the wood, exposed to sun and wind, was trembl- 
ing and suffering, wishing she could throw her- 
self between the combatants. She thought of 
those in that mass, -who were in some way con- 
nected with her. 

“My quarriei s hre drunk with anger. Fathers 
and brothers of my little pupils are there. May 
there be no deaths among them, or among the 
others. I pity all, though my first thought is for 
those connected with my little ones. A shot, two : 
they were fired by the workmen beforq the yard 
gate. Besieged and besiegers are in movement. 
The soldiers are marching against the black crowd 
which has grown enormous on the right. On 
the left, the dragoons are marching forward. 
The yard is invaded Swords are drawn. The 
soldiers are charging the crowd, forcing an 
entrance to the yard. They have rushed upon 
that howling mass. I see the stones hurtling 
through the air. The men are seeking refuge 
in shelters; they are turning carts over. Yes, 
there are women among them. In a few years, old 
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pupils of mine may take part in such a scene. The 
men are repulsed They are in a cloud of dust. 
The crowd along the road and in the gardens is 
agitated, and the Internationale with its false note 
of religion hovers over that horrible spectacle. I 
can see nothing more. A dense cloud of dust has 
blotted out the scene. Why are the spectators 
applauding ? ” 

Davidde climbed on to the fence to see better. 
What was happening ? Piercing cries went up 
from the besiegers, and all faces were turned 
now towards the valley and David^e. What 
were they looking at.^ The anxious girl sud- 
denly saw a man running along the road. Three, 
four, five men were following him 

“ Will they catch him ? No, he has jumped 
into a field ; now they are close on him ; he leads 
again; he is losing ground Poor wretch, it 
must be Tr^mart whom they have discovered, 
and who is trying to escape frbm them. He is 
jumping the hedge Ah, no, he has fallen.” 

The pursuers fell on the fallen man with their 
sticks. At that moment a cry went up which 
reached Davidie. 

“ Sober;sides • Carry him off.” 

The five men surrounding the fallen Maieul 
were joined by a band of a hundred strikers or 
more; it became impossible to distinguish the 
victim from his assailants. 

David^e, pale and trembling, ran down the 
hill towards Arddsie, avoiding the houses. 

** Is it possible Maieul has been wounded on 
my account ? There is no other reason. I am 
sure he has never betrayed his comrades, never ; 
he told a schoolmistress he would be in the 
wood of La Gravelle at one, and he did not want 
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to fail. I am the cause of this trouble. He is 
rather like me, that man, if he has promised to 
do a thing he jumps all obstacles. Who will 
give me news of him ? I cannot go and ask, 
the soldiers guard the roads and fighting is still 
going on.” 

The clamour ceased for a moment, only to 
break out again. The young girl reached the 
school and sick with anxiety, instead of going to 
her room, went into the classroom where, stand- 
ing pn a chair, she leant on the window frame. 
She thought by standing there she would see the 
passers-by and call out for news. But the road 
was deserted. She could not see the valley. 
Before her the hedges of meagre bushes, denuded 
pasture lands without cattle, slate quarries with- 
out workmen. A cloud of dust floated over the 
mine, which David^e could not see. Fighting 
had not ceased. Every now and again the 
distant countryside was shaken as by a storm ; 
she could feel the ground tremble with the 
gallop of the horses and the rush of great 
crowds. 

“ It was for me that he exposed himself to 
danger, that he ran and fell,” ^he kept 
repeating. 

She saw a woman timidly crossing the market 
place and beckoned to her, but the woman made 
a sign that she was hurrying home, and did not 
care to linger out of doors. Towards four o’clock 
Mariette, the servant from the farm of Mouron- 
nerie, passed, driving two cows home as quickly 
as she could. 

“ Has anyone been wounded, Mariette ? ” 

“ Yes, several ” 

“Any dead?” 
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“ They say so.” 

The girl was already some yards from the 
school ; she turned and called out : 

“ I told you the women cry. Shut your 
window, and go and pray if you know how-” 

She was angry, remembering that Davidde had 
laughed at her in the morning. Shortly after an 
ambulance passed, and the soldier who was 
driving, seeing a pretty girl at the window, 
cracked his whip. 

“ Have you any news of a man named Maieul 
Jacquet ? ” 

“Zut,” replied the soldier, shrugged his 
shoulders, and spurred up his horse. 

As night came on, a truce was called. The 
noise of voices and the clamour ceased. David^e 
guessed that in spite of all, combatants had gone 
home to supper. In civil discord as long as war 
'has not broken out such things can happen. She 
went out, ran up the road, and startled an old 
woman by going into her kitchen. The old 
woman smiled apologetically as she recognised 
her. 

“I am lighting my fire for the soup. Made- 
moiselle pavidde. You took me by surprise. 
How red you are. Has anything happened at 
your place ? ” 

The schoolmistress was ashamed to show the 
emotion she felt. She turned to the door, leant 
s^ainst the wall, and breathed the night air as 
children do when they have been romping on 
the way. 

“ I ran too fast,” she said, " I am not brave 
enough. Tell me. Mother Jumel^, is it true that 
a man has b6en killed ? ” 

“ You mean Sobersides ? " 
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“ Yes, he was wounded.” 

So badly that he was brought home on a 
stretcher. His head was bleeding and his eyes 
closed, and it was three hours before he opened 
them.” 

” What did the doctor say ? ” 

” He was not there.” 

” Why not?" 

" He was not called. The quarrymen arrange 
these things themselves. It is better not to mix 
oneself in them. As soon as Maieul regained 
consciousness he asked to speak not to the 
doctor, but to the strike leaders. 

“ * I want the leaders,' he said, ‘ they will be 
told why I left the field ; I was not betraying my 
side. Am I a traitor ? ’ That’s what he said.” 

” And the leaders ? ” 

“Two came, a Council was held there in his 
rooms. It appears they replied : ' Sobersides, 
you were in the right.’ But what was said no 
one knows. Now he has fever, and the Breton 
women are nursing him. They don’t know 
whether he wili recover.” 

Mother Jumel6, having succeeded in lighting 
her fire, came up to David6e and , having 
ascertained that no one was near enough to 
listen said : 

“ For my part. Mademoiselle Davidde,! believe 
it’s again a woman who brought him to ruin.” 

David^e looked out over the road to the hill of 
La Gravelle, half hidden in the night, and at a 
star rising over it. 

“ Some ruin, and some save,” she replied. 

“WeH if I were that woman,” answered 
Mother Jumel^, “ I shouldn’t feel happy in my 
mind.” 

M 
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And David6e was not. She passed out into 
the stormy night, a prey to anxiety. Bands of 
strikers promenaded the streets singing. Her 
one desire was for the day to come that she 
might have news of Maieul. 

" How sorrow changes us,” she thought. 
“ No, 1 am not the cause, no, I have not done 
anything wrong, no, I do not love him, but since 
he was wounded I cannot get the thought of him 
out of my head, and my heart bleeds for pity.” 

Three days passed. It was said that Maieul 
was better and had been seen on the Sunday 
evening enjoying the air on his staircase. 

" He looks like one come back from the 
grave," added the women. 

The strike was not finished, but the passion 
and enthusiasm which characterised it at first had 
died out Strikers and cavalry came to blows 
less frequently. Many workmen were hay- 
making. Mothers no longef dared to ask the 
bakers for credit, or to send their children. 

On the fourth day David^e had escorted the 
children past the church, as their mothers were 
frightened of them going alone, and was 
returning There were houses on one side of 
the road only, and far apart one from the other. 
She was so used to the poor houses and dusty 
road, that she looked neither to right or left, and 
was lost in thought She was thinking of the 
long summer weeks, the silent mornings and 
evenings in the school where she and Ren6e 
were enemies The sun was blazing. David6e 
walked in the middle of the road, the edge of her 
skirt was grey with dust. She was not-far from 
the school, when she suddenly stopped short : 

“ Mademoiselle David^e.” 
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The voice came from behind the hedge, where 
there were no houses. David6e recognised 
Maieul’s voice and crossed over. He raised his 
scarred face, pale with suffering, as she came 
near. * His eyes were hollow, his head wrapped 
in bandages, through his unbuttoned shirt she 
could see a long wound on his shoulder. He 
was leaning on a stick. 

“I could not come the other day. Made- 
moiselle David^e, you must forgive me.” 

“ How badly they have wounded you ? ” 

“A little.” 

“ They might have killed you.” 

“ I bear them no ill-will, they thought I was 
playing the traitor. We have made it up ; I 
explained.” 

“ That you had an appointment with me ? ” 

Her suspicion brdught a grave look to his 
eyes. ^ 

“ I said another name, as you may suppose.” 

They were silent a moment, the mute figure 
of Phrosine was between them 

“ I am leaving the country on her account,” 
he said at last. 

“ You are going in search of her ? ” * 

" No, indeed. Mademoiselle David^e, don’t 
get angry with me, don’t turn away, don’t yet 
run back to the school. I am unhappy enough.” 

The last phrase brought David^e back, but 
her eyes were turned towards the school. 

“ Say what you have to say quickly, someone 
is waiting for me.” 

“No one waits for me, here or elsewhere. In 
the town I am going to, Combr^e, about ten 
miles distant, I know no one. It was I, how- 
ever, who asked to be sent to that quarry. 1 
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asked long before the strike was declared. I 
cannot stand this any longer. I do not wish 
to offend you, but here in Ard^ie, now that 
I am alone, 1 am haunted by the past. I can- 
not work properly. My comrades say* ‘ You 
are not as happy as you were, Maieul — when 
you went to the house in the Plains.’ ” 

** And it is true ? ” 

“ Yes, you cannot understand that. You are 
a young girl, but all the same it was you who 
separated us. I wanted to tell, you that. I am 
leaving, that I bear you no ill-will, that at the 
bottom of my heart I am thankful, that I love 
her no longer, not in the very least. But ” 

“ Well?” 

'* I am still afraid of her.” 

He thought that she was moving off without 
replying, that she was lost to him. 

“ You know all, now,” he said quickly, “ and 
you despise me.” 

To his surprise she did not leave him. She 
stood in the middle of the road, and bending 
her head, looked with gentleness and pity at 
the man who had humbled himself before her. 
She did not wish to be hard. She always 
encouraged her pupils who owned to their 
faults. 

“ You are mistaken,” she said, “ I do not 
despise you, I think you are acting for the 
best.” 

“ Since you approve, I shall have more cour- 
age. I am made of poor stuff. Mademoiselle 
David^e.” 

“ So am I. There are many ways of being 
poor.” 

” Since my parents’ death I have had no one 
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to reprove me when I have done wrong. You 
were the first. I am more grieved by that 
child’s death than I can tell you.” 

And as David^e still lingered, and because 
her expression was kindly, he grew daring, 
and touching his wounded head, he said I 
am going, but when I am cured in more 
ways than one, may I see you again ? I have 
never known anyone like you. Mademoiselle 
Davidde.” 

'* I«do not come from this part of the country, 
so that is not surprising.” 

“As you pass the trees bend their heads in 
a loving salute.” 

” No, Monsieur Maieul, the wind bends 
them.” 

“As the children see you coming in the 
distance, their heartsMeap to meet you.” 

Mine does the, same ; Tam theirs.” 

“ You love only them, that is well known.” 

And as she still lingered, her head bent 
kindly towards him, he again repeated, 

“ When I have proved myself an honourable 
man, may I see you again ? ” 

She did not reply, but her face grew pale, 
and she moved away slowly. 

Davidde was very busy all that afternoon. 
She had to take her class, receive some of the 
parents, arrange the songs for a feast day, and 
prepare the vegetables for dinner, it being her 
week. At night — tired though she was — she 
could not sleep. She sat before the window far 
into the night, thinking of Maieul’s departure, 
and of what he had said. Some of his words 
brought pleasure but others swept pleasure 
away. 
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“ I am still afraid of her,” she thought, and 
the words killed the gentleness in her heart. 
The sky was clear, but there was no moon, 
and a light summer mist lay over the fields, so 
that it was difficult to distinguish housed from 
hedges. But David^e could see enough to 
picture the whole of Arddsie, with its familiar 
roads and faces. Someone was leaving this 
little corner of the world, where he could find 
no peace, because of a bygone word. What 
ruptures I She tried to think, but one • idea 
obsessed her, and she kept repeating like a 
chorus of a song, the phrase • 

“These are his last hours here, at dawn he 
will leave like Phrosine.” 

The earth bathed in dew gave out the same 
perfume as when rain has fallen. The silence 
was so intense, that the drops of water could 
be heard falling from the Ipaves. It was so 
intense that before daybreak Davidde, who had 
thrown herself on her bed, jumped up with a 
start. She heard a man singing and recognised 
the voice. She opened her shutters gently and 
leant out. The voice was not very near, and 
came from a traveller walking in the night. 

“ Celle en qui j^ai mis ma pens^e 
N’a jamais eu d’pens^e pour moi , 

C'est pour elle que je me'en vas, 

Toute ma jeunesse est pass^e 

Je m’en vas le coeur en tourment 
Mon coeur emporte son id^e , 

Elle est apr^s lui attach6e, 

Comme un furet qui boit son sang ” 

The tune was sad, sad as the low plaintive 
song of the herdsmen returning from ploughed 
fields. It grew more distant, the words no 
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longer reached David^e’s window. As day 
dawned the voice ceased. One woman only 
understood the song, though many may have 
heard it. But when the sun rose over La 
Gravelle another harmony was borne upon the 
wind as soft as the summer breeze, and each 
soul interpreted it differently. Little children, 
waking up early in their beds in the heated low- 
roofed houses, began to laugh and woke up their 
{larents. 

“ Listen, father, it’s Maieul’s flute ; how pretty, 
how long it is since it was played.” 

Their youthful minds heard only the dancing 
notes. The slate-cutters, washing themselves 
in their gardens, smiled m surprise. 

“That is not strike music. What is Maieul 
thinking of?” 

Old Mother Fete^Dieu joined her hands and 
murmured : 

“Bring him bhck, Lord, with a clean soul, 
and a flute that weeps no more ” 

She understood, and one other, a pretty 
schoolmistress, who was touched now and soft- 
ened, whispered . 

“ He loves me still, it is love’s sad farewell.” 

The flute could still be heard, but so faintly 
that it was evident the musician was moving 
away over the country roads, before the sun was 
fully risen ; irwas as faint as the low buzzing of 
a gnat. Later on the news spread that Maieul 
Jacquet had left the country. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE INSPECTOR 

« 

After the loth of June, although the strike had 
finished its bloodshed, parents were afraid for 
their children. Even the most violent of them 
said, “ There are people everywhere on the hills ; 
we had better take care.” 

The school was nearly empty on Tuesday 
morning. Mademoiselle Rende had only eight 
pupils in her class, and Mademoiselle Davidde 
nine. Nearly all who did come lived in the 
houses which clustered round t'tie church, or else 
in those which formed a square on the bluish 
slope to the right of the school. The assistant 
had noticed, when she brought the little ones 
into room Number II, that Mademoiselle Ren6e 
had put qn her best clothes, and was very ex- 
cited. 

“ Have you given me back all the corrected 
compositions. Mademoiselle ? ” 

“ Oh, yes.” * 

And is all the needlework in the drawer in 
my room, next to the mineral specimens ? " 

“Yes.” 

“ Very well, I am going to see that you have 
not forgotten to put them in the proper place.” 

At nine o'clock there was a ring at the street 
gate. Generally, when the charwoman bad left 
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the school, Mademoiselle Rende sent one of the 
pupils to answer the door. She went herself, and 
a moment later, hearing a man’s loud voice answer 
Mademoiselle Rente’s veiled soprano, David^e 
was almost sure that the headmistress was re> 
ceiving the Inspector. She was not mistaken. 
The sound of running steps, and the noise of 
footsteps crunching the sand, the quiet, continu- 
ous movement of a bicycle making a tiny rut 
-came through the open window with the sound 
of voices. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, I am terribly Disarm I 
What dust I What heat I But, really, your 
Arddsie is an oven • ” 

“ I should not have dared to say it, sir, but I 
have thought so for six years.” 

“ Six years ! — in Ard^sie 1 You asked to stay 
on?" 

“No, sir. Would you like some refresh- 
ment?” ; 

“ No, Mademoiselle, I never accept anything ; 
I am at my work. But all the same, although I 
come from the south, I have never suffered so 
much at home as here. This is your school- 
room ? Please pass on — after you,” , 

The declamatory scanning voice belonged to 
the southern species, and one listener made a 
forum for him. The entrance into the big 
schoolroom vfas noisy. 

During this time Davidde was dictating a 
page from a handbook on civil instruction to the 
little ones. It was a pleasure to hear through 
the partition and door which divided the two 
rooms, the quietest notes of that paternal bari- 
tone, asking the pupils questions — the timid 
answers were ignored — and congratulating child 
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and mistress. '‘Quite right, this difference be- 
tween l epidoptera and diotera ! Four wings, 
two wings' Natural history makes us love 
Nature. Tell me how you separate oxygen in 
water from hydrogen ? Splendid ! That* is a 
coming housekeeper, I am sure, who will be able 
to explain the phenomenon of ebullition. What 
is her father’s profession. Mademoiselle ? ” 

Mademoiselle Ren^e replied in her trained 
falsetto, “ Pig-dealer, begging your pardon, sir.” 

“Very well. The spelling is not very satis- 
factory^, but the memory is good. That is the 
master-power, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ One of the joys of life ! ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And one which you cultivate so successfully. 
Show me the rotative book* of the daily work. 
You do not know what it is ? I understand. I 
excuse you. I proposed thdt name to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, whom I know 
well, to designate what you, perhaps, would call 
the class-book or the rotation-book — I found 
rotative a vibrating word. It adds to the mean- 
ing — maizes, as it were, a picture. It was my 
own invention, but the Minister said ‘ I regret ! ’ 
Thank you. Mademoiselle. That is what I 
want.” 

David^e, dictating in a careful voice, was 
watching for the movement of the brass knob on 
the door, and listening to the quick footsteps, 
increasing in sound, which told that the Inspector 
and the mistress were coming. 

She had placed the folds of her dress so that 
she could rise quickly. The visit was prolonged. 
At a quarter past nine the assistant mistress 
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heard footsteps, but they were going away. And 
for ten minutes in the big schoolroom there was 
only giggling and whispering, with sometimes a 
penholder falling to the floor, from which both 
pupils and mistress concluded that the Inspector 
and Mademoiselle Rende were walking either in 
the yard or in the garden. At half-past nine they 
came in again, the Inspector first. He opened 
the door as if he were entering a cage of lions, 
with quick step, his head slightly bent, his eyes 
looking at the eyes of the wild beast. The wild 
beast was the assistant mistress — whd rose. 
Having made himself known in this fashion, 
the Inspector stopped the magnetic current, 
looked at the deserted benches, and smiled at 
the nine pupils present. Then he became grave 
again, and sat down in a chair which a pupil 
from the big room brought in behind Made- 
moiselle Desforgjes. 

“ Let me look at this dictation.” 

He took the book nearest him, and approved. 

“A page from Souchet-Lapervenche ? One 
of our best prose writars. I often recite from 
Souchet-Lapervenche in drawing-rooms. It 
produces a good effect. There is qpt enough 
punctuation. Mademoiselle. How can you ex- 
pect a pupil to understand anything not punctu- 
ated ? Do you dictate the punctuation ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ That is wrong. Listen to this piece punctu- 
ated, children, and notice my comma ; recognise 
my colon.” 

He began to recite. Mademoiselle Rende was 
admiring — Mademoiselle David^e looked res- 
pectful and resigned — whilst the pupils looked 
at that curved mouth, whence came a voice 
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like a chorister reading;, and at those fat shaven 
cheeks, and at that chin, elongated by a pointed 
tuft of beard. 

The Inspector, who did not belong to the 
department, but was taking the place of a sick 
colleague, belonged to that race of men who are 
never tired of themselves. No matter where he 
was, he played more than his official rSle in 
order to prove that his talent went beyond what 
was required in his present position. His 
attitude was one of conviction. He had 'the 
direct loyal imperious glance, and some of the 
frequenters of the cafd at Auch had even said 
“ Imperial.” He was always thinking of that 
word. It was his “ breach in the Vosges.” 

The Inspector never discussed any order, and 
the obedience he exacted seemed beautified by 
his own example. 

Crafty, with rough manners, he had the habit 
of letting his eyes fall insinuatingly upon his 
subordinates as if to say: “You see — I am a 
good fellow. I can smile and protect you and 
can use to your advantage a little of that credit 
which makes people jealous of me, and may 
make thenji jealous of you.” 

But this look seldom went beyond these 
professional suggestions. 

Some very pretty assistant mistresses here 
and there had understood that the Inspector was 
a connoisseur. But it was enough that he 
should be given credit for his tenderness, that he 
could provoke some blushing and astonishment ; 
a mental refusal gave him a feeling of triumph 
as he assured himself that no one should ever 
catch him making love to a subordinate — and he 
spoke the truth. All his severity was for 
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conscientious scruples. He saw personal insult 
in timidity ; and personal insult in respect for 
any authority not the State. 

He liked his work, which allowed him to see 
some, of the life of the country, and those 
people of different races and all equally French.” 
He was nice in pronouncing this formula, and it 
was to this that he owed at this moment his 
position as substitute for *‘his dear colleague 
prevented.” 

When he had minutely examined the different 
books, individual and otherwise, and had 
criticised the meaning of two maxims from the 
book on “Civic Moral,” and declared that 
Mademoiselle Birot seemed an idealist, and 
asked the children some questions, he said : 

“ Mademoiselle, I have made the head- 
mistress confess. Now it is your turn. Will 
you come out with me ? We shall be more free 
to talk in the garden." 

“ Must I accompany you, sir ” said Made- 
moiselie Ren^e. 

“ It is not necessary,” he said. 

The Inspector and the assistant mistress went 
in silence from the schoolroom to the garden, 
and the official, casting a glance to hts'^bicycle to 
make sure that no one had touched it, sat on the 
little low wall dividing the fruit and vegetables 
from the school, and stretching out his arms and 
lowering them again, he signed to David^e to sit 
down on the other side of the gate. She 
remained standing, about three paces from the 
Inspector. He signed again to her, and the 
odour of perspiration escaped from his clothes. 
He frowned, g^zed at the sky above David^’s 
head and said, relishing his words, “ I should 
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not like to distress a young assistant mistress 
who requires confidence in the future, but I must 
warn you about several faults which have been 
found with you.” 

“ Mademoiselle Ren6e ? ” 

“ I said ‘ have been found.’ Do not aggra* 
vate your case by accusing your superiors. 
We have more than one way of knowing what is 
going on in any one of our schools. 1 will not 
speak at length on the misplaced familiarities 
attributed to you.” 

“ Conversations, perhaps , familiarities, no. 1 
will not be spoken of like that ! ” 

“ Oh, Mademoiselle, the expressions may have 
been misused ; I have the right, and should have 
it, to criticise your private conduct." 

“ Make use of it, sir, but please do not judge 
without hearing me.” 

" Precisely. I have no intention of question- 
ing you on that point — but I rejJeat I could do it.” 

“ But do it then I ” 

“ How quick you are • You are so young. 
Well, no. Mademoiselle, I refuse to discuss 
principles of personal morals adopted or prac- 
tised by any of my mistresses. Except in cases 
of scand^, I do not interfere in the south, 
and 1 shall not do so here in the north.” 

He left off looking at the first white clouds 
which began to move above the wall in front of 
him, lowered his imperial face, and turned his 
eyes, which were of the same black, mixed with 
blue, as his hair and beard, upon the young girl, 
who was expecting this movement ; and she did 
not avoid this glance, destined to make her 
tremble. One could look very deep down into 
David^e’s eyes. She stood erect by the gate, 
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her hands in the pockets of her spotted cotton 
apron, which covered her bodice and skirt. A 
sun-ray shone on her from the left and made her 
hair seem nut brown. 

“ What I complain of is a professional failing ; 
your attitude towards the Curd of Arddsie.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, I do not quite 
understand your accusation. Only once nave 
I put my foot inside the Church for' ” 

" I know it, you are telling me nothing new.” 

“ J was brought up in a family where religion 
was ’scarcely ever practised. I do not judge 
my father and mother. If they had brought 
me up in another way, I should tell you. I 
should have no fear in telling you." 

A quick short smile spread over the severe 
mask. 

“ Bravo, I like - sincerity. But, you see, 
according to your own acknowledgment, you 
do not know if» you are right or wrong in 
abstaining entirely from confession?” 

“That is so. I have not had the time to 
think about it” 

“I hope you will never have it. It is but 
a vain question.” 

“ They taught me so — super-ratioffiSl i ” 

“ Exactly ' Ah, you have followed Made- 
moiselle Hacquin’s lectures; she is one of our 
great thinkers, and yet from an Elementary 
School. But, precisely because you have not 
taken any side, you are led away. Innocently, 
I believe, but it is grave. For you set an 
example. Mademoiselle 1 You were with your 
pupils and in your official capacity when you, 
some weeks ago, had a long conversation with 
the Curd at the cemetery gates." 
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For a moment only. I was thanking him. 
I loved the little girl who died.” 

Your pupils were wandering about the 
lanes, alone.” 

“Oh, sir!” 

^ m 

“Yes, alone, when the noise of a carriage 
drew you from oblivion, from your conference 
with the priest. Further — let me finish, I beg 
— further you were carrying under your arm 
an enormous prayer-book.” 

“Oh, sir I” 

“ Very provoking.” 

“ I would have preferred a small one. I have 
no other.” 

She stopped a moment, and Daddy Birot’s 
temper — not an easy one — appeared in his 
daughter’s face, in the tone of her voice, in 
the movement of her hands which shook the 
red-spotted apron. 

“So you would forbid me*to go to church, 
if I wished to go ? ” 

He answered, laughing disdainfully. “No, 
Mademoiselle • Liberty ” 

“ Anyhow you would forbid me to take a 

f rayer-book? The only one I have? Have 
not the' right to pray for my dead, as others 
do? I beg you tell me clearly what you call 
my duty, sir, so that I may do it, if possible. I 
ask you to state it clearly.” 

It was the Inspector’s turn to make a 
moment’s reflection. He seemed to be in- 
terested again in the clouds which were rising 
and crowning the house, as with an imposing 
glacier. 

“ I will lay no finger on liberty. Mademoiselle. 
1 should be giving the lie direct to my whole 
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public life. What I request, or what I advise 
you to do, which is almost the same thing, is 
not to walk about with a big book, a book 
which is a witness in itself, and to talk as little 
as possible with the Curate, and if there be 
a Vicar, with him also. Do you understand? 
There are different shades. I cannot point 
them out to you. No, I see you are determined 
not to understand. They say you are intelli- 
gent, and you are. Take care not to judge 
things too independently.” 

With a movement of his heavy thighs he 
jumped to the ground from the low wall on 
which he was sitting — and again adopted the 
tone, as he called it, of a man of the world, 
asking the assistant mistress to relate the 
principal scenes of the strike. The head- 
mistress, who was watching him, came out to 
accompany him as far as the road. He made 
very cordial prom’ises to Mademoiselle Rende 
to get promotion for her. His expressions were 
less precise when he assured “an assistant 
mistress still a little too independent, but full 
of good will, and who had a future in the 
teaching profession ” of his partic^j^r kind- 
ness 

Davidde felt that she was condemned with 
short respite. 

“ Well dear,” said Mademoiselle Ren^e, when 
they were alone, *' are you satisfied ? ” 

“ Delighted.” 

“ I have done all my possible for you. We 
have had some misunderstandings. Shall we 
let them be forgotten ? ” 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle ! ” 

Davidde took her evening class, thinking of 

N 
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what she had heard in the morning. She could 
have no doubt about the accusation of which 
Phrosine had spoken, nor about the disgrace 
which would be the certain result of the 
Inspector’s vague promises. She had enemies, 
she, the young girl who had not been obliged 
to join the Normal School for her livelihood as 
so many others do, but had been driven to it 
by some maternal instinct, some gentle leaning 
towards the education of children, and, above 
all, the desire to serve. She said to herself, 
“ I will not be shut up, or, as Maieul says, 

‘ embocagee.’ I shall get out of these diffi- 
culties by facing them and not fearing them. 
First of all, I shall see the Curd this evening, 
who, perhaps, will be questioned about this in 
any case. If I am reduced to these wretched 
means of defence, he cam bear witness to the 
remarks we exchanged. It disgusts me to be 
thought so weak, so low, that I should under- 
take not to meet in a village street either a 
Curd, or Maieul, or Phrosine, or any other, no 
matter who, of the excommunicated, a list of 
whom will be dictated to me • ” 

DaviijJd^’s cheeks were nearly as red as her 
lips, when after six o’clock, putting her white 
bell-shaped cap on her head, she went to pay 
a visit to the mother of one of her children, 
who lived opposite the Church. She stayed 
some time, without saying why. The widow 
found the young assistant mistress very amiable. 
She talked and explained her business of washer- 
woman, which she began when she was fourteen 
years old, and which still, although she was 
nearly sixty, chapped her hands. 

“ The water in the wash-houses lays hold 
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of you more than you would think. She who 
begins a washerwoman ends a washerwoman. 
The women who dip the linen into the rivers 
at least talk with the stream. They say, ‘ How 
you gallop, you ruffle like lace,’ and much else 
besides. But here with holes in which the water 
never gets warm and does not know what 
running means, the trade is not so eay. It is 
not lively enough for young girls, although at 
first ” 

Davidde knew what to answer because her 
heart was attentive. By words and signs and 
a little passing sympathy, the woman under- 
stood that sudden tepidity disappears In the 
winter. 

The girl, pleased at being liked, waited to the 
end of the prayers, for which the Curd of 
Arddsie pulled the *bell, ^nd which he recited 
himself at the golden hour, about five o’clock 
in summer and 'after five o’clock in winter. 
You could hear from the widow’s house the 
responses of the people praying to God to bless 
their rest, to make it a means of energy and 
health, to drive away the enemy who takes 
night to himself as his own. 

Through the open door, it was not only 
warmth that entered, and the air laden with the 
scent of hay, of marsh-land and bakery ; but also 
the picture of the Virgin Mary and the Child, 
painted on the Church window. 

Davidde looked at the three raised fingers 
of the Child, and she felt pleased, without 
acknowledging it to herself, at being there, so 
close to this saving action, and in its immediate 
protection. Never before had she noticed that 
there was a stained-glass window in the Church 
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at Ard^ie, where the glorious Mother, powerful 
through the Child, was represented. 

Suddenly the tone of the window changed, the 
Abbd had blown out the candles, men and women 
came out ; the men with that decided face which 
believers have in countries of differing religions. 

The Cur^ was no doubt putting straight some 
of the chains and hanging up the bell rope. He 
came out a moment after the last person, turned 
the key, looked at the sunset which was of a 
magnificent purple, and lowering his eyes, was 
stupefied and frightened at seeing Mademoiselle 
Birot standing before him. Some witnesses were 
looking on from their doors. The assistant 
mistress purposely articulated her words distinctly 
so that she could be heard some way off. The 
Abb6 bowed. 

“ Sir, do you remember the conversation I had 
with you, by the cemetery wall the day that the 
little Le Floch was buried ? ” ' 

The Cur6 laughed loudly: ‘‘I could repeat it 
word for word, Mademoiselle, and the lesson 
would not be long . three sentences • ” 

“It seems that that is enough to denounce a 
teacher ^^a clerical. But 1 have no intention 
of alloWmg this. Will you write down the 
sentences in which I told you how I loved 
little pupil ? 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Thank you." 

“ That is all I wanted to ask you.” 

She turned to go. At this moment a wdhian 
entered the village ; she was covered with dust, 
and was walking with effort, dragging a child 
along through the dust who could not keep up 
with h^. On the other arm the woman carried 
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a pot hanging on a string. She went slowly 
between the houses. The child breathed again. 
She drew attention to the tired dc^ which was 
following them. 

“ How dirty he is I " she said. 

The mother shook her, and looked round. 

*' Not so dirty as some people ! Come along, 
you little jade ! ” 

She cursed. The little bit of a child laughed 
and re-echoed the curse. 

They disappeared. 

The Cur6 turned to the Church, and murmured 
beneath his breath : “ My God, thou hast made 
thyself a prisoner, for the sake of those ; and 
they do not know 1 ” 

There was silence. The people dispersed. 
Hands were raised in salutation. Some of the 
neighbours stood afthed.oors gossiping in the 
glow of the settings sun, which was going down 
rapidly. 

From the Green Note-Book the same day . — “ I 
do not believe, but I will not allow any state of 
mind contrary to religion, to be forced upon me, 
with the obligation of remaining always in that 
state. I am hurt, humiliated ev^q, for the 
teaching profession, and my dignity is offended, 
in other things beside* the proximity of moral 
misery, and a meeting with Maieul Jacquet! 
That man, who will have nothing to do with the 
large book, and who tolerates the small one, will 
make me do everything except what he wishes. 
I Irave made up my mind. I know in what 
defence I am going to trust. If I do not succeed, 
I shall give up my career. Meanwhile this 
hypocritical force has led me to the open prayer 
book. 1 have read half of the prayers used at 
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Mass, and the Office of the Dead. It is good to • 
be buried with the words so full of compassion, 
of dawn and of pardon. It partakes of a nobility 
of which I do not see enough. The Inspector 
will not hinder me from seeing more if I vish. 

I still remember the words that the Cur6 said 
to me about the secret of peace with the world, 
and gladness. He said ‘ The solution of the 
social problem lies in the development of the 
Supernatural.’ That is beyond my understand* 
ing. Who knows? I am astonished at the 
depth of love of the people which seems to be 
stored up in that priest’s heart. The strike is 
nearly ended. I know nothing about the terms. 
But the hatred? All the causes of the strike 
still remain and are working. Only the pretexts 
are suppressed. Week by week the declaration 
of peace is postponed. What a lesson is life 
among the workers for a girl like me, worried at 
first by the little, which later 6n means so much. 
Yes, I would not give up my situation, among 
the stones, for a class in a town. Here I am in 
the midst of the life of the people, and I do not 
leave it, I am not distracted by it, and I see the 
same wretchedness in myself, that I see in their 
daughtei^whom I have to teach, and make again 
in my own image And the image guesses that 
it wants change.” 

June 20 ik, igog . — “ A letter from Phrosine ! I 
hardly hoped for it any longer. I thought that 
weak and violent creature, whom nothing has 
raised, quite lost to me ; neither faith, ^nor 
tenderness, only her duties were her prop. That 
is too little when one does not believe in another 
life. What a mistake that neither her parents 
nor her school reformed this clinging nature, so 
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tempted and so tempting, but so open, or gave 
any ideals, or rules to this seeker after pleasure, 
who could have loved justice. She writes from 
Venddme.” 

Phrostne's letter. — “ Mademoiselle David^e, 
It is I who write. You separated me from a 
man I love, and I owe you a grudge for that, 
and I still feel hostile at times, but I must 
write to you, because there is no one else to 
help me. At first I lived in Orleans. You 
wilt understand what I mean. I slept at hazard, 
in tie suburbs, not often on* charity ; I took 
my fiod in the taverns where men drink, eating 
to excite thirst. I asked them all, do you 
undeistand ? all. ‘ Have you ever met Le Floch 
— Henri, a big man with a beard — working in 
the mines, or in the woods ? ’ They laughed ; 
they said things which I leave you to guess. 
Yet indeed there were Some nice ones among 
them. I looked»like you, with more fire in my 
eyes and on my tongue. I told them ‘ I am 
looking for the father to find the son, who is 
^ son; tell me. It is not safe to interfere 
with mothers who are defending their children. 
Tell me! ’ And they answered . ‘ Perhaps we 

have seen him, but work means arms» legs, and 
eyes, and not always names. Le Floch? Henri ? 
I don’t remember him. For instance, I do 
remember some bearded men. How old was 
yours? Forty. Well in 1904 — or in 1905 — 
in a timber yard, I did work with a bearded 
nfkn about thirty-five — but it was not in the 
Orldans Forest. We were then working in 
the VendOme Forest. He talked but little. 
That’s right He drank heavily ’ ‘ Then it 

was he. He looked rather like a lion who kept 
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Monday too often. Search for him . . From 
village to village I came to Vend6me whence 
I am writing to you. And yesterday, after 
I had questioned several men, a man, quite 
young, came to my hotel, from the Y^nd^e 
country. I cannot hide from you that he khsed 
me. I am not you and I had no money, and 
no courage. And talking in the hall he said 
to me — ‘I have met him I Le Floch? Yes, 
three months ago in the forest of Vouvant, in 
Vendee, and the finest you have ever sfen. 
Something like you, if you were a foreyt’ — 
‘ Don’t talk rubbish. Henri, are you sure ? 
He had a boy of fourteen years old with him ? ’ 
‘No.’ ‘ So much the worse I ’ * He only said — 

“ I have a boy whom I have taken out of the 
poor-house.” ‘ It is he 1 ’ ‘ Wait a little, “ I 
have a boy for whom I have. found a situation.” 
‘ Where ? ’ ‘ He did not say — he only smd : 
“At first the boy gave me his ‘wages, and now 
he won’t, it is disgusting.” I left my friend 
in the lurch ; he made a scene with the hotel 
keeper and I started for the Vouvant Forest 
and the Vendee. They say that it is far away 
from here, and near the sea. I will write to you 
if I find ^m; or if I am starving, because you 
got me into this misery. Send me a little 
money for the journey. Thanks all the same 
for having seen me off the day I left, and for 
having carried half the basket. If you could 
carry half my heart, you would soon find which 
is the heavier. Good-bye, try to be happy. 

“ Phrosine.” 

June 30 th . — “Another letter to-day. Not from 
Phrosine, but from an old schoolfellow, from 
the school at La Rochelle. She writes from 
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Rouergue. Why Rouergue? Of course she 
can say on her side : ‘ Why Ard^sie ? ’ and she 
begins by saying : * Perhaps you remember,’ 

as if she were not sure of my remembrance. 
But I, do remember' very clearly that weak, 
tender daughter of fishermen of La Rochelle; 
we used to call her Elise, because of the Elise 
in Esther. ’Is it you, dear Elise ? O thrice 
happy day, etc.’ because she was born to be 
a confidante. Those who trusted their secrets 
to the ivory casket would never regret having 
done so. Words fell upon her mind like drops 
of rain in the water ; no trace remained of what 
had mingled with her thoughts, or of what she 
had learnt, and we sought her, altough she did 
not return our confidences. We did not know 
if she had any secrets, and doubtless she had 
none that were her own. Years passed by and 
to-day it is she who confides in me, and asks 
my protection. I thought she was a Christian, 
at all events she had the regrets and aspirations 
of one. She said to me one evening ; * Do 
you never pray, David^e ? ’ in a tone which 
led me to believe that she knew the way up 
above better than I did — and now she asks the 
same question ; she has already liedrd (and 
through whom ?) about my misunderstanding 
with the School Inspector or rather with 
Mademoiselle Ren^e Desforges, and my doings 
in Ard^sie, and she asks me simply : * How 
are you getting on? Is it true that you have 
succeeded in getting sufficient freedom to make 
people recognise your right to be a Christian 
woman in your private life, and not to be anti- 
Christian in your teaching ? I suffer from much 
contradiction on these two points, and 1 want 
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some one to help me. And how many others, 
silently fulfilling their career of devotion in the 
schools amid worse trials, are waiting for a 
draught of fresh air in which their souls may 
breathe! I am delighted to learn that you have 
been able to make your rights respected better 
than I, and let me add, dear David^e, that it 
surprised me ; I did not think our minds agreed 
so well — etc.’ 

“ I answered clearly. I said I was not re- 
sponsible for the village gossip, multiplied 
by the commentary of my fellow workers or 
pupils. 

“ ‘ I have had some small difficulty which has 
not yet been solved, but I count on it ending 
honourably. I have no method; I have no 
advice to give, and I have no confidences to 
offer ; I have not that faith of which you speak.’ 
I hope she will not return to the subject.” 

• • • • c • • 

Eleven o'clock in the evening. — “The letter 
has gone. I saw the green linen bag on the 
postman’s shoulders and the postman on his 
bicycle, and my answer is travelling on towards 
Le Rouergue. I am sorry, the state of sup- 
pressed 4rrilation in which I am has made me 
cruel. And cruelty to souls is the most cruel of 
all. I think of these suffering souls, like hers 
who came to me, hunted and spied upon, who 
dare not light a fire in the night for fear the 
flame and light smoke rising should betray them. 
They are better than I am ; but the first causes 
of their suffering and my anger are not very 
different. I ask that my dignity should be 
respected, they are anxious for their belief. We 
are both offended by the same proceedings. 
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** I open my window, I see distinctly low shapes 
in the grey night. Little or nothing can be 
named with any degree of certainty ; are those 
round, smoke-coloured things, in front and to 
the right, bushes or houses ? Were I not so 
well acquainted with them in daylight, I should 
not be able to say. The idea comes to me that 
even for ourselves we are often like people look- 
ing out into the night, and that I have never 
seen my soul in the light of day. It moves in 
a way 1 do not understand.” 



CHAPTER XII 


BLANDES WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS 

Blandes with green shutters I When Davidde 
awoke very late on the morning of the 31st July 
in the room where no one except her had lived, 
where the flowers picked for her, and dying for 
her, and shedding their perfume of the “lande,” 
wrapped her in memories on arrival, she would 
not at once call the servant. At the sound of 
the bell mamma would come the first, that 
mamma who David^e guessed had already done 
her hair, the little white chighon made firm on 
her head by the same old comb of light tortoise 
shell, that mamma who was. growing smaller and 
smaller, and who was surely in the next room 
watching, among all the familiar sounds of 
morning, for the unaccustomed, the longed and 
dreamed for'cry, which would make her hasten. 

“ Mother, I am awake ! ” 

No, not immediately. She got up first, care- 
fully put on a skirt, dressed a little, and opened 
the window, drawing up the Venetian blinds 
through which the light burst warmer and warmer 
in twenty stripes on either side. 

“ It must be more than eight o’clock,” she 
thought, ” and we were in the schoolroom at this 
hour, the day before yesterday in Arddsie * ” 

The window she opened, the north window, 

212 
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looked on to the coast of the bay, without beach 
or down. You had to bend to see the muddy 
sea. There was only a marsh in front, which 
became meadow land, and slightly rising far away 
was lo^t in the mist of the horizon. Neither 
the trees, nor the roads, nor houses occupied an 
important place in this country by the sea. Grass 
there was, brown up to where the great winter 
tides reached, and green beyond, spread out like 
a never-ending fan. Open, eyes* Recognise 
yous youth, which is there rising from the reeds 
and slopes, coming with peals of laughter ! 
Davidde had promised herself great joy on 
this return, at the first greeting to the landscape 
of her childhood. She had gone through it 
several times, but this morning, in spite of the 
sun, and the clouds moving over the grass and 
still tender corn, she remained insensible ; she 
was surprised, and made the discovery that her 
heart was wholly Vith the life yonder, down in 
unfertile Ard6sie, with its children, its annoy- 
ances, and perhaps with the song of Maieul who 
had changed his country the better to withdraw 
from Phrosine’s love. It was as if she saw the 
flower wither in her dress. 

“ Good morning, dear I Good morning, 
dear I ” 

Mother Birot had come in, she kissed the 
child, she stood a little way off to see better how 
she looked. All the disillusion had not had 
time to leave the young girl’s face and eyes ; a 
mist still remained which was clearing off, but 
the mother had seen it. 

“ Are you ill ? ” 

“No, not at all, delighted to be back at 
Blandes 1 Is father better ? ” 
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“ You are tired from night travelling.” 

“ I have just waked myself up. From two 
till eight is a good sleep. No, I am not at all 
tired, mother." 

“Then you are worried? Has apy one 
annoyed you? Have you quarrelled with the 
headmistress? Have they not enough con- 
sideration for you? Is that not it? I guess 
it; those people in Arddsie have made life 
difficult for my child ' They do not understand 
what a treasure they have. My poor dear, .why 
did you leave me? I understand everything! 
Tell me what they have done to you ? ” 

The assistant mistress had smiled; she had 
seated herself opposite her mother, in the day- 
light ; she had taken those dear, thin hands in 
her own, hands which trembled at every heart 
beat; she showed the joy* and real tenderness 
and gratitude which were in her; she told her 
in her own gay, quick way abdut the distribution 
of prizes, the leaving, the farewells without 
emotion to Mademoiselle Desforges, about the 
journey from Arddsie to Nantes, and from Nantes 
to Blandes, in the night. The mother, without 
interrupting her, and simply not to put off the 
pleasure of words of welcome and love, kept on 
murmuring ' 

“You are even prettier' Your lips are a 
little pale, Davidde, but how full of spirit I 
More than ever ' How kind they., are ! Your 
pupils are lucky. I believe you are getting 
darker. What a lot of hair you have! More 
than when you were younger I What coils of it I 
Just like a statue in the Museum. And you 
have not yet done it I Ah, what a pretty girl is 
mine I ” • 
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However, when the story began to flag a little, 
she was worried and stopped it, by asking 
again : 

“What is the matter? Tell me the secret? 
You are not quite the same girl who left me at 
Easter.'’ 

Davld^e would rather not have told so soon 
about the Inspector’s visit and the incidents 
which brought it about ; she had thought to let 
some days pass and to choose the moment In 
which she would speak to her father. But her 
mother’s impetuous tenderness would brook no 
delay ; her Imagination gathering too often a 
proper subject to dwell upon, would have 
invented, on the slightest suspicion or a shadow 
of difference in the eyes or the smile of her 
child, twenty stories, and the little body pent up 
in the village would have worn herself out in 
dreams and tears if her child had refused to tell 
her all. It would be better and less dangerous 
to disturb her peace by telling the truth As 
soon as Mother Birot understood the pressure to 
which they were subjecting her daughter, she 
said ' 

“ I should give in, because it is not a question 
of housekeeping, but you are like'your father, 
you put your dignity into politics. We must tell 
Birot.” 

" To-day ? ” 

“Yes.” 

She was once more the woman of decision, 
ordering without noise and with an air of 
submission all that had to be done in the house. 

“ However, the day is worse chosen than you 
could imagine. I did not reckon on your 
arriving tlast night; I had put flowers, so that 
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there should be witnesses when I went to your 
room, to tell me, ‘She is on the way, she is 
coming ; we shall be still fresh when she comes,* 
but I did not think of such haste. Listen, this 
very morning the doctor is coming.” 

“ Is my father worse ? ” 

“ No, but he must be feeling very bad for he 
does nothing. It is sad when an intelligent man 
rests. My husband is killing himself with drink. 
His lingers make more journeys than he wishes ; 
his head trembles on his shoulders. He. still 
tries to occupy himself with business, but he 
takes longer to do less.” 

" Poor father 1 ” 

“ But his brain is good, you know ! He is 
feared as he was in his youth, and he is more 
terrible ; only he has more enemies ; there is no 
longer a leader to overthrow, but there are troops 
of them watching him die or get weak, and he 
feels it. I tell you, it is terrible. The house is 
divided between my silence and his anger.” She 
added, however, her lips, usually compressed, 
scarcely showing the inward smile . 

“ But with me he is more gentle than he used 
to be.” 

They talked for a few minutes, when the 
door bell over David^e’s window announced the 
doctor’s arrival. 

“ Come, dear.” 

In the work-room, with cretonne of an oriental 
design and woodwork of match-boarding. Birot 
was dozing when Davidde entered. 

“ Oh, my dear I ” 

His face became purple, and two tears 
streamed down his cheeks, showing how 
prematurely weak he had become The quarry 
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master had risen ; he kissed his child, leaning 
his heavy head first on one cheek and then on 
the other ; he took his daughter by the shoulders 
and hugged her like a bear, saying : 

“ You are going to make me better ! They 
did not tell me that you had come home. Why 
they did not ...” 

At that moment the door opened again, and 
Madame 'Birot came into the room followed by 
the doctor. 

” Villain 1 ” cried Birot. " What does he 
want ? " 

Birot, whose face had become purple, refused 
to receive the doctor. He looked at him 
mockingly and told him to go away ; he showed 
him the door with outstretched arm , he could 
not utter his words ; his lower jaw dropped, 
disobedient to his will, which seemed to control 
his features one at a time. 

Suddenly he bufst into laughter, fell back on 
to his cretonne-covered armchair, and regaining 
the use of his jaw, which strained his throat 
muscles, said : 

" Now, my daughter, you will see how little 
these gentlemen really know I You want to 
cure me, doctor? You came because Madame 
Birot sent for you ? Yes, I understand. She 
has explained my diseases to you ? I have 
several. But what she has already told you will 
shorten your visit. Come, what do you pre- 
scribe for me ? ” 

The doctor, who had a red beard, hard and 
trimmed like a sheaf of corn, and was a patient 
man with the patience of his peasant blood and 
with that other patience acquired in his pro- 
fession, answered slowly. 

0 
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“ First, I must examine you, M. Blrot.” 

“ Very well i ” 

With a precise movement, just as if he were 
breaking a stone, the Mayor of Blandes took off 
his collar, opened his shirt and unbuttoned his 
waistcoat. 

“ There’s the chest 1 ” 

And he looked at David^e over the doctor, who 
was bending down to auscult the invalid, to let 
her see that he was obedlenTonly because of her. 

“ Well ! ” he said, when the examination^ was 
over. “ What do you advise, doctor , what do 
you want me to do ? I know it already ; my 
wife whispered the prescription to you. ‘ Give 
up drink.’ ” 

“ Just that.” 

“ And give up living • ” 

" On the contrary, you would live longer.” 

“Without a motive, or pleasure, or friends* 
Listen, I scraped for forty ^ears to make my 
fortune. I worked harder than my comrades ; I 
was wiser , I was also helped by an economical 
wife. ...” 

It was the first time that he had done his wife 
justice in public. She stood silent in the corner 
of the rooifi and made a sign of approval to her 
daughter, their judge. 

“ My companions in the quarry, my workmen, 
all drink,” Birot continued, "and I may not? 
I, who am rich. Well, what must I do ? ” 

The young doctor, nervous because of David^e, 
sat down and rubbed his knees with his hands, 
his body swayed to and fro, he made a grimace 
full of expression. 

“ There are many things, M Birot, which an 
intelligent man like you can do.” • 
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“ What are they ? ” V 

“You can read.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Anything you like. Novels ...” 

“They bore me, they are all about a world 
of whidh I know nothing.” 

“Newspapers then.” 

“ They are all alike ” 

“ Then popular works of scientific ...” 

“ I don’t understand them. You are wasting 
you|- time, doctor. I was born for the Quarry, 
to order workmen, to get rest afterwards, 
drinking with them, not reading My daughter 
reads for me ; I drink for her , that’s how life 
goes on.” 

He began to laugh again, thinking that his 
answer had hit the mark 

“ Garden a little,” the^ doctor went on, “ a 
garden like yours ...” * 

“ After an hour»of it, I am done up.” 

“Then travel, spend your money in travelling,” 
“ I have tried it.” 

“Yes,” said Davidde, “we went to Biarritz 
in the long holidays.” 

“Yes, in first-class hotels, but she doesn’t 
tell you how ridiculous I felt there.’* 

“ Nonsense ; what an idea.” 

“ You won’t get me to do it again < I am 
a workman, a stonecutter, and 1 have the 
habits of a stonecutter ; you cannot get over 
the fact that pleasures are very different, they 
exist in custom and also in the blood. Why 
do you not suggest that I should become a 
doctor ? ” 

“ Play at cards rather I ” 

“ As soon as I lose a few pence at Manille I 
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feel as if I had lost my home ; that is also in my 
blood, economy, I cannot lead a society life, I 
cannot play, I cannot dance, I cannot speak or 
amuse myself as a society man does.” 

He stood up, heavy and solid as formerly; 
his patience and good temper were finished. 
" Don’t bother me with your remedies ! I am 
thirsty because stone is thirsty. Our business 
kills us, I shall die of mine, which drinks too 
much. I have talked enough. It is time to 
see my friends ! ” 

“Wait a little,” said Madame Birot, while 
David^e was seeing the doctor out. “ I want 
to speak to you.” 

“ Later.” 

“ About our daughter, who has been wronged.” 

“Then, that is a different matter. I never 
forgive anyone who touches<my child.” 

Davidde came back again. 

“ What is the matter, dear ? ” 

“ The Inspector of Elementary Schools ...” 

Birot, who bent himself double to sit down 
again, stopped hdf way, and gave her a side- 
way glance. 

“ I bet it is about a Cur6 ? ” 

“ Yes, papa • ” 

“ I don’t like it — but come, all the same.” 

The girl sat on a chair facing her father and 
quite close to him. And he held her hands 
She knew her cause was won. As she spoke, 
the father admired and loved this child of his, who 
resembled him so much, who was not afraid and 
who had held her own, who demanded freedom, 
and who spoke so well. His eyes quickened, 
his lips moved and let out a small oath, and 
Birot breathed, body and mind, and grew 
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younger in his anger. His debating faculties 
were exercised, the words he was going to 
say were reflected in his face, and he shrugged 
his shoulders; he stood up and began to 
tug at, the ends of his big moustache, which 
would soon move up and down under the in- 
fluence of the violent words he would utter in 
his loud voice, but to whom ? He knew that ; 
he had settled the business in his mind ; he had 
prepared his case in his own way when he 
saidt patting David^e’s cheek: 

“ Decidedly I shall not drink this morning, 
mother, let us have lunch early. I am going 
to see the Prefect ” 

“ At La Rochelle ? ” 

“ Yes." 

“ Yesterday you could not walk for the gout ! ” 
“ I have not got it now.” 

^ Some unusual joy freed his movements, and 
his voice and thd light of his eyes, so cloudy 
lately, brightened. When he left the house, 
with his broad brimmed felt on his head, and 
dressed in the thick tweed suit which was, 
summer and winter, his dress on all occasions 
of ceremony, with his red tie, and carrying his 
stick, his wife said to him : * 

“ Birot, one could swear that you were going 
to a public meeting 1 " 

Exactly, and so it is • ” 

“Come, you won’t go on foot! Tell Cade- 
rotte to harness his mare ; he will not refuse, 
he is under obligations to you ...” 

“ My poor dear, he would think them paid 
off. Let me go ” 

He had reckoned that starting at that hour, 
a little before eleven, he was quite likely to meet 
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on the road some vehicle, or at least a cart 
carrying eggs or mussels. And in fact an egg- 
seller came along and took up the heavy man 
as an extra. The horse trotted along like an 
ungainly colt following its mother, head, in air. 
At ten minutes to twelve M. Blrot was shown 
into the Prefect’s ante-room. 

“ Shall I announce M. Birot ? ” asked the 
doorkeeper. 

“ Drop the Monsieur. Say * Birot is there ! ’ 

I prefer being called Birot, quite short, when 
I am not paying polite calls.” 

“Just as you please.” 

The Mayor of Blandes was shown into the 
Prefect’s room, and the Prefect, young and 
bald, went to meet him with outstretched hand, 
discreetly, without effusion ; he did not trust 
himself, and was only really gay in showing 
his visitors out 

“ My dear Monsieur Birot,' I have only five 
minutes.” 

“ That’s quite enough. Prefect.” 

" Be seated. Have you come to ask for a 
harvest permit. You can have it.” 

“ Exemption on account of a dead cow ? ” 

He laughed — as befitted the important man 
that he was — about the fourth part of a laugh. 
Birot did not laugh 

“ No, a permit for a teacher to carry a large 
prayer-book when she goes to the funeral of one 
of her pupils.” 

The Prefect’s forehead wrinkled up to those 
sparse little hairs which still showed where his 
hair had grown. 

“ You are making fun of me, I suppose ? ” 
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“By no manner of means, I came to you 
because the teacher I spoke of is my daughter.” 

“ Mademoiselle Birot ^ ” 

“ Davidde, assistant mistress at Ard6sie. She 
has been threatened. She must not be annoyed. 

I won’f allow it, do you hear.? I won’t sdlow 
it!” 

“ But, dear M. Birot, that is not in my pro- 
vince. I can do nothing for you.” 

Birot, who had sunk a little too deep in the 
arn^chair to which the Prefect had pointed, rose, 
sat on the edge, with his hands downwards rest- 
ing on his thighs. He looked at the official for 
a moment over his eyeglasses, which he had 
placed on his nose, just as he used to look at 
his opponents before answering them. He 
nearly always made them nervous, and his eyes 
added much to thp fury of the words he was 
going to say His hands grasped his legs, 
simply not to let anyone spe how they trembled. 
The Prefect, on the contrary, leaned back in his 
cane-chair, and made a grimace as if he had a 
cigarette between his lips. 

“ Sir,” said Birot in a voice restrained with 
difficulty, the jerks of which struck as it were 
the Prefect’s chest and face, so that he withdrew 
slightly, “ Sir, I am addressing you because you 
are our clerk ” 

“Really! Clerk!” 

“ Perhaps I am not expressing myself well, 
but I know what I mean. You are an official 
clerk to get the people of our coast out of a diffi- 
culty whenever they want, and to plunge the 
others in deeper.” 

“ That is a most simple idea, Monsieur 
Birot.”. 
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The Prefect’s laugh displeased the stone* 
cutter, who no longer restrained his voice. 

“ I don’t care a damn how simple it is, it is 
true I I address myself to you because you are 
at hand, and I am not able to address myself to 
others. What is Birot outside his prdvince? 
No one, while here I am a power ” 

“A man who has rendered great services, I 
do not deny.” 

“ Services? No; I am a man who subdues men, 
who knows them in a different manner than you 
do, because he knows all their peculiar weak* 
nesses, who sees how they live, who brings them 
to vote for him, and to vote like him. I first 
serve myself, then afterwards I am willing to 
serve you, but on condition ” 

“ 1 do not allow this kind of threat.” 

*' That does not matter , J can carry out my 
threats. I tell you that the Inspector who has 
marked my daughter’s name* must repair his 
injustice ! 

“ I cannot occupy myself with your busi- 
ness,” 

“Well, then, I am going to occupy myself 
with yours, understand that ! ” 

Birot was standing, his arms stretched out to 
the official, who had also risen, stupefied and 
vaguely moved at seeing such angry eyes and 
nervous fists so close to him. 

“Sir.” 

“ I am going to destroy your township of 
Blandes ! I am going to settle your administra- 
tion ! I shall proclaim your denial of justice, and 
tell how you treat the democracy I ” 

“ Monsieur Birot, you are asking for the im- 
possible.” - 
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“You, too, think I am oldl You think I am 
worn out ! They told you so, did they ? Well, 
sir, it may be my last campaign, but I swear I 
will win it ! I have the honour ! ’’ 

He seized his hat, inadvertently put it on, and 
walked 'towards the door. 

The Prefect touched him on the arm. 

“ I am very sorry to refuse you, but you ought 
to understand that I cannot directly give you 
satisfaction.” 

TJie Mayor of Blandes did not answer, 
shrugged his shoulders, and went downstairs. 

He took away in triumph that adverb 
“ directly.” “ How slow he was in bringing 
out his ‘ directly,’ ” he murmured, as he went 
down the stairs. “ How slow, I thought it 
would never come.” 

It was late in the afternoon, those tiresome 
hours when flies, wasps, and gadflies reap their 
invisible harvest ki the air, had given place to 
the softness of the evening waiting for the wind, 
when Birot, whom no one had heard come in, 
approached the arbour where his wife and 
daughter sat at work in the shade. The gravel 
made more noise than all Blandes put together. 
The two women raised their hea^, and their 
needles pointed in the air. 

“Well? ’’asked David^e. 

Madame Birot asked nothing, and she it was 
to whom the big man spoke, breathless, chilled, 
wiping his face, but his eye clear, glancing quickly 
from one face to another. 

“ I don’t want any doctor, mother ; I still 
manage my Prefect like a young man • ” 

Then, stroking the young girl’s cheek, “ I am 
sure they will write to you, I should not be 
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astonished if they didn’t tell you that to please 
them you must take, from now on, the reading 
desk prayer-book to funerals ! I will tell you 
about it — I am going to get some refreshment.” 

He had, for thanks, a look from David6e, 
which seemed to say, “Why, when ybu can 
command others, are you so weak towards 
yourself.? Poor father, whose last days will be 
darkened by madness ! ” 

The needles, together, pierced the white linen, 
and made a light noise in passing through c the 
closely woven threads, and under the branches of 
the honeysuckle, moist with honey and eaten by 
green-fly, the conversation went on, slow and 
intimate for the first time between Madame Birot 
and her daughter. 

“Then, mamma, you have never felt the want 
of faith?” 

“Your father would have forbidden me to do 
otherwise than 1 did, He hbs his politics. I 
should have broken up the household. Besides, 

I am as much of a believer as one can be here. 
What do you call * believing ’ ? ” 

“To accept God and to raise oneself through 
Him above the life one leads, and to judge 
of it.” 

“ I leave your father to judge of it, and my 
neighbours judge me, and my conscience. Is 
not your conscience enough ? ” 

“ No, it is so difficult without any fixed rules. 
When you did not know, did you ask advice ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ You evidently did not suffer like me.” 

A bee, half drunk with honey from the honey- 
suckle and holding a dead leaf between his legs, 
fell on to the linen. Davidde threw it*on to we 
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ground with a quick movement of the finger 
protected by the thimble. 

“I try to form consciences, my dear mothef, 
and I feel that they are escaping me, that they 
die, 4ike new-born children given to me to feed, 
and for’ whom I have no food. I have only the 
mother’s pains.” 

“ What are you saying ? Don’t you follow the 
programme ? ” 

“ Oh, mother, 1 follow it too well. I Ignore 
everything else. I mistrust everything. I have 
just enough intelligence to see the difficulties, 
but not enough to solve them. I am tempted to 
believe and to pray.” 

“You?” 

“ And I remain uncertain and troubled. This 
does not make me good enough, nor wise 
enough, nor a tru& •guardian, neither sister nor 
mother, yet my family is enormous, and cries 
round me. I asif why I was sent to these little 
ones so unprovided myself?” 

“If your father heard you he would be very 
angry.” 

"Anger is no solution, mother, to these 
questions. It seems to me, that I get little 
lighted candles, yes, just like those'you stuck on 
to a Naples biscuit for my birthday ; nine years 
old, nine candles ; ten years old, ten candles ; 
and I do not breathe on them, oh ! no, but they 
go out in my hands. And the smell of their 
dead smoke pursues me.” 

Madame Birot, who did not usually let herself 
be interrupted in her work any more than a 
spider, let her two hands fall on the dress turned 
up twice over her knees, just when she had 
begun tb draw a thread. 
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“ Davidde,” she said gravely, *' you are 
upsetting me, and I have a good deal of trouble, 
because I cannot go where you are going. I 
ought not. But 1 know quite well where you 
are going.” 

*'I do not know myself, mother. But it is 
certain that I have no longer the same mind I 
had in my youth, no longer the sleep of 
Blandes.” 

The mother sighed, took her needle up again, 
and lowering her eyes red with long work, -she 
said, “ I would rather not talk about that Leave 
me my sleep, which I call peace.” 

“ I imagine peace like a breath of certainty, 
full, fresh, pure and easy ; I have not got that.” 

"Let us speak of something else, Davidde, 
that is too much for an old mother like me.” 

They no longer spoke of 'anything. Never 
before had such words passed under the trellis 
work of the arbour, never had ‘they been said in 
the white house, and the neighbouring houses 
did not understand the meaning of them. 

From the Green Note-Book. July 31st . — ** My 
father was to have told us about his interview 
with the Prefect during dinner. But fatigue and 
other daily reasons, alas ! permitted him only to 
make a trial of it — bits of sentences, words 
without any connection making no sense when 
placed together. The most painful thing is that 
my father is aware of this falling off and of its 
causes, and that there is no remedy. My mother 
made herself talk with me, to fill up the silence, 
but each trial made him angry, as he only saw 
an interruption in her efforts, and want of 
politeness. He called me to witness. I suffered 
at the thought that this, my first evenfaig, had 
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been so longed for, dreamed of by my mother, as 
one of the great joys of the year, as a compensa- 
tion, a consolation for the ordinary evenings. 
At eight o’clock mother went upstairs to be sure 
that my father was going to bed, that he had not 
conceived the intention of joining those he called 
his friends at the cross-roads of Blandes. I went 
out It was still light and warm. The mothers 
were in their homes, and passed to and fro in the 
half darkness of the passages and open rooms, 
1 saw the white soup-tureens they were carrying, 
or the pillows they placed on the bolsters. 
Young people and old were in the front of the 
painted houses, either sitting or standing ; nearly 
all of them sad. My passing by caused the 
groups, who were waiting for the night, to look 
up and say the same words. I was greeted here 
and there by a little nod, but as if they pointed 
out to me, involuntarily and by instinct, that I 
was no longer one of them, no longer the 
companion or friend, and that I had lost my 
place in the town ! It would take time to regain 
it, and it would no longer be the same — I am 
different, education and absence have made a 
stranger of me. 

" I was better welcomed by the roads through 
the seaside grass — and by the paths which mark 
out the old curves of the shore. I found again 
their silence and their cracked surfaces and the 
light of the red moon which the setting sun 
throws on those which only belong to the sea 
for a couple of days in the year, but which the 
sea has preserved in the salt, and sown for many 
a day with her own vegetation. I saw the sea, 
but so far away like a plate of shining water 
which is not deep enough to form a wave, 
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eternally smooth and slashed with palissades as 
with black hedges on which the mussels cling and 
fatten. This picture has followed me. I saw its 
brightness only when I was young. To-day I 
thought, once there were on these coasts high 
waves, ships and tracks of ships, the noise of oars, 
and shade of sails, and ports and men who lived 
a life of adventure and danger. But the land is 
-worn out ; these travellers on the open sea no 
longer come, the water brings in only shapeless 
river boats pushed along by feet, and sliding 
along between the banks of mud. Littie by 
little I imagined that I was bound up in the fate 
of this landscape. I felt its abandonment as a 
personal grief — no, I will not live there ! I will 
not let the land invade me. I belong already to 
griefs which I will console, but which belong to 
ife. And the thought came to me that I may 
ove Maieul Jacquet He has no education, but 
at least he is not deformed by the pride of a 
little knowledge. He is capable of courage, 
courage of the most difficult kind which men do 
not have when they believe themselves to be 
gods ; he knows he is a man , he listened to a 
voice, that was mine and still more that of the 
dead child, 'and he took our lamentations for a 
duty. And in order to keep his promise he 
left the country. He must be a stranger there, 
just as I am here. He suffers — ^perhaps he is 
thinking of me. If I were sure of it, and if 
I married him, he would be my grown-up pupil ; 
I should seek my way and we would go along 
it together ; he would not hinder me if I 
wished to be better ; he would trust me, yet 
I do not know if I should climb very high ; 
but he would climb with me. • 
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August 5th . — “ I have tried to read religious 
books here at home. How is it that there are 
such books in the iibrary of a man iike my 
father, who has anti-ciericai Ideas? How did 
they come among these three hundred volumes 
given oVer to the iumber-room ? I did not dare 
ask mother about it, but I found two of them. 
Gratry is the most modern of them. And it 
suits me best. I find such a suffering faith, or 
better stili a knowiedge of the sufferings of those 
who seek, which attracts me. My condition is 
one of trouble, of contradiction, weak wiil, the 
fear of failing if I do not change, the disgust 
which goes before effort — extreme moral soli- 
tude. Contemporary masters of spiritual life 
have understood my anguish. And it is here 
that I learn it — in my father’s home 1 

August 6th . — “ My mother, who has the gift of 
penetrating into the valleys of the mind, and 
who has lost, or never had the taste for heights, 
has made me tell her about my life as teacher in 
detail. She forgets nothing , she classifies 
names, dates and descriptions in silence; she 
guesses what I do not tell her. This morning 
we were coming back from the neighbouring 
village ; my arm is still tired with the weight of 
the basket full of provisions, vegetables, eggs 
and the fowl I carried. We were talking about 
me, for I have been her great ‘subject for 
thought for twenty-three years. She has lived 
through, by the power of love in her, nearly all 
the unknown in my life, the years at the icoU 
normale, and above all the first months at 
Ard^sie. I remarked her joy at having me near 
her, and her poor little white face expressed so 
much fulness of joy, as she walked, having my 
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shadow over her, my breath, my voice and my 
soul bending over her. A tidal mist was falling 
warm and nne, but she did not notice it. She 
enjoyed having her hands free, and rejoiced that 
we were two, and 1 did not think that the 
thought of the future entered into her touching 
happiness. I was mistaken. She was thinking 
about my future. As we came near the schom 
at Blandes, at the entrance to the village 
through which she was accustomed to pass in 
silence, for fear of the echoes, she said to me^ 

“ ‘ You must marry, Davidde. Your father 
cannot live long. I could not protect you. 
Your brother hardly belongs to the family now, 
and you would have more trouble than kindness 
from him. But you are different.’ 

“ ‘ That is your dream, mother, more than 
mine.’ 

“ ‘ You would do what I did not know how to 
do, you would educate your husband.’ 

* How ? With my alphabet and class 
books ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, there is a strength in you for the good 
of others.’ 

“ * That is why I left you both ; but I have 
seen my weakness in the trial.’ 

“ I was very troubled by those words — ‘a 
strength for the good of others.’ ” 

From the Green Note-Book. August J4th . — 
“ Phrosine wants help. She writes to me ; 
' Mademoiselle, I have found Le Floch ; he is 
working in the Forest of Vouvant, which is very 
far from La Sologne. He saw me : he was 
afraid ; he has not returned to the lodging-house 
where he used to go once a week to change his 
clothes and sleep in a bed. I know that be said 
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— ‘ She wants me to take her back — but if I find 
her here I shall leave the country.’ The child 
was not with him. I know the child is alive, 
that he has been placed on a farm — but where P 
Come and help me. It is not a very long 
journe 5 r? From what they say It Is In Vendee. 
You ‘will speak to Le Floch for me. He would 
not listen to me. If you do not come, my child 
is lost — my last. And I may tell you too that I 
have no more money, that I owe money to 
several people, and that I am at the end of my 
courage.’ 

The letter is dated from a little village on the 
borders of the Great Forest of Vendee." 

David6e hesitated. What service could she 
render? Would she be asked anything more 
than the payment of some baker’s bill, or a 
week’s board to a lodging-house keeper ? What 
company would she meet ? Why leave Blan- 
des ? As she ostill hesitated she remem* 
bered little Anna’s words — “ I give you 
Mamma” — and after the Feast of Assumption 
she set out. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE MEETING 

f 

The Forest began only a little way off and filled 
out the whole horizon. It spread over the hills 
and the hollows as far as the rising ground in 
the distance, planted with old forest trees, from 
where the sea wind and the light of the setting 
sun swept on to the plain. 

The sun was going dowii quickly. It was 
lower than the branches, and the colonnades of 
old tree trunks wdre coV&ed with purple. 
What an admirable moment ! The sun’s 
warmth on the roots and mosses and the 
raspberry canes In the glade, those means of life 
brought to poor homes oppressed by shadow. 
Beyond the^ woods and borders of the village 
there was a plain, half stubble, half potato fields, 
and strips of Indian corn, the stalks of which did 
not hold tb^ little tufts erect, and there was also 
a road, quite straight, cutting through the fields. 
In the winter, carts caune this way, laden with 
trunks of trees, the tips of which bent down and 
wrote upon the dust. In the height of summer, 
when harvest had nearly finished, not a soul was 
to be seen on the long narrow road winding 
through the purple country. Two women were 
looking at the setting sun and watching from 
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one of the windows of the “ Woodcutters ” for a 
man who should come that way. The Saturday 
before he had said to the landlady, ‘‘Next 
Saturday, mother, get my two shirts ready, and 
a pound of bacon.” And because of those 
words f hrosine and David^e waited there with 
heavy hearts. For a quarter of an hour they 
had watched for the sun dying down and the 
figure of a woodcutter who would be coming 
slowly down the slope. At first he would be 
quite small on the dust, then he would come 
nearer and get bigger — and then they would see 
that face which they had not seen for so many 
years, and the man would speak and tell his 
secret, on which depended the future. 

“You will let him sit down,” said Phrosine. 
“ When he has ordered his bottle and begun to 
drink, he will not so rude to the people here 
as to go away without giving any reasons. He 
is a hard man, UbC harder with me than with 
others." 

“ Then ^ must show myself first ” 

“Yes — you will appear on the stair. When 
he hears the steps creak he will think it is I, and 
he will half rise. Do not be afraid if he looks 
cross, his looks will be for me, not for you. He 
will see your white hands, and he will think, 

‘ Those are not a washerwoman’s haq/ds,’ and he 
will be nice. Perhaps he will be a little afraid 
of you.” 

“ But what when I have told him that you are 
here?" 

Phrosine trembled, and, still gazing on the 
distant road, said : “ He will be angry, and 
perhaps all will be lost for ever.” 

She ^as bent, leaning for support on the 
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window frame, and behind her David^e stood 
erect. The sun was red among the oaks, and 
its beams, no longer touching the plains, seemed 
like clouds above the forest. 

“The wind will be hot to-morrow,” said 
Phrosine. “It will be very bad for thbse who 
cut the last corn.” 

She was silent for some time. 

“ Suppose he does not come ? My eyes are 
already as tired as if I had sewn the whole day.” 

“ Do not look at the red sky. Stop in 4he 
room — I will let you know.” 

“ No — I must see my fate as soon as he shows 
himself. Do you not see something there to 
the right of the forest?” 

“It is a shrub, night changes the shape of 
things.” 

“ He is afraid of me • whom he once so 
eagerly sought • ” 

Darkness descended, and things grew more 
like each other. Voices called here and there 
seeking men across the extended plain; and 
beyond that smoke rose from the houses, it was 
supper-time. The women were quiet — and there 
below them a young girl was seen in the narrow, 
hedge-bound road. Whence came she? She 
was waiting, trembling and grave, and turned 
towards t^ sinking sun. She leaned her hands 
on the fiela gate. And soon, on the other side 
of the hedge, a young man came without any 
haste stepping across the furrows. He was 
flattered at being waited for, and his faded, thin 
face reflected his content The young girl, 
seeing him come nearer, half shut her eyes, as 
if for her alone the light at this hour, was too 
strong. The extreme sweetness of h£r dream 
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enveloped her and made her smile and held her 
motionless. When he drew near, her two virgin 
hands, those two hands which took part in the 
dream of love, and thought of cradles, stretched 
out and opened like lilies over the hedge in the 
new shadow. As for him, he took no notice 
of them, he jumped over the gate, and with an 
impassioned gesture kissed the child ; and some 
confused words from him and her were lost 
before reaching the window. Only the murmur 
of their voices rose and fell, and they went over 
to that side of the plain which is not crossed by 
roads. 

Phrosine watched them with angry eyes. 

“ Oh 1 ” said she, “ she is happy — unfortunate 
creature I " 

And almost directly David^e saw the outline 
of a man detach Itself from the shadow of the 
forest, and come down the hill. 

“ Some one is coftiing oh the road.” 

The other did not answer. 

“ He is walking quickly. He has a stick on 
his shoulder, and a little parcel swings at the 
end of the stick He is now near the cross, 
among the Indian corn.” 

“Observe what he does — if he*bows by the 
cross it isn’t he.” 

“ He is passing it. He turns hisii^ad away — 
he has passed it. He is looking now this way 
towards the * Woodcutteis.’ ” 

“ That is he, go away ; the time has arrived." 

Phrosine had already withdrawn to the dark 
part of the room, and David^e had hidden to 
the right, sheltered by the wall. Both of 
them went on watching him who was coming 
through the fading daylight, and when he was 
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quite near, they listened to the regular beat of 
his footsteps, the clatter of his big boots on the 
stone floor at the entrance, and tne noise of the 
latch of the downstairs door, which, lifted by a 
heavy hand, knocked £^ainst the iron bar. 

“ Well, is my washing ready ? ” ' 

** Yes, M. Le Floch ; yes, surely, we have not 
forgotten.” 

“ Bring me a bottle of white wine as usual. 
There is no one about ? ” 

“ You see, you are my only custonier.” 

The women, in the shadow of the first floor 
room, did not move, for fear the floor-boards 
should give the landlady the lie. They held 
their breath. And they heard every movement 
that Le Floch made sitting down at the table. 
The woman uncorked the bottle. The man 
poured some wine into the gl&ss and drank, and 
the noise of his drinking went up in the listening 
house. The glass was then'^pfaced on the table. 
The two coat sleeves rested on the wood. Le 
Floch must have looked at the wall at the end 
of the room ; he breathed several times heavily, 
with his mouth open, from the fatigue of the day 
and the walk. The woman said, “ I must go 
and do my work, you won’t mind ? ” 

A soft step was heard on the ground. A door 
opened an(^ ^ut. The household of the ‘ ‘ W ood- 
cutters ” seemed asleep for the night. 

Then Davidde came down. The badly-jointed 
floor-boards creaked. From the shadow of the 
stairs, the woodcutter, by the light of the lamp 
hung in the middle of the room, saw a skirt 
trimmed with embroidery, and a little, pale hand 
holding the bannister. 

The young girl stopped short, witH beating 
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heart, then she came on downwards, reached 
the floor and stepped towards the man. He 
was astonished enough for the strength of his 
temper to accentuate and hollow his thin pale 
face. He was no longer like a lion. His 
features'kwere regular, his yellow narrow beard 
fell on to his worn-out velvet waistcoat; his 
eyes, very blue, very hard, and not at all alarmed, 
asked “ Who are you? Why do you come straight 
to me ? Have I done you any wrong ? What 
have you got to reproach me with, you who 
are not afraid of me ? ” 

David^e went right up to the table, and while 
the man’s hand went to his round felt hat, the 
colour of dead leaves, she said, 

“ M. Le Floch, I am a friend of your wife.” 

Then the man’s face became hostile. "Is 
she here then ? I thought as much * ” 

" She has sent me to you and you are going 
to listen to me, because she forgives you every- 
thing and what she asks of you is just.” 

This brief reference to the wrongs, and this 
call to justice, and the youth of her who said 
these words, acted on the woodcutter’s mind. 
An evil smile hovered over his thin lips. 

"She does not want us to live together, I 
suppose ? ” 

" No.” 

" She does not want a divorce ? * 

" No.” 

"So much the better, divorce is always a 
nuisance.” 

" She wants to know her son.” 

" Ah I that’s another matter, we can talk 
about that.” 

" Hea-e she is,” said David^e, withdrawing. 
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The man turned white, seeing her who had 
suffered through him. 

She half laughed, awkwardly and against her 
will, but so that he should not be afraid of her, so 
that between them hatred should not be the first 
to speak. Then she was a woman, and' in spite 
of everything, she remembered that she had 
once loved him. Upstairs in the darkness she 
had tied and smoothed her hair which sur* 
rounded her face, still young, bold and restless, 
and ready to change expression at the slightest 
sign from the man. Apparently timid, she took 
a stool and sat in the passage between the two 
rows of tables. 

“ It is some years since we saw each other,” 
she said. 

The woodcutter shook his head, to show that 
she must not hope to soften him. 

“ Just so, and then ? ” 

“ But I must explaki somediing to you — my 
little girl is dead . . .” 

” So much the worse.” 

“Our little girl — the one you never knew. 
She died on the fifth of May." 

“ This year ? ” 

“ Yes, just three months ago." 

The man seemed to be thinking to himself. 
“Where wag I then?” he said. “If I had 
known it, 1 should have sent a wreath. But 
when we are separated like this I ” 

“ Exactly I ” 

“ You are still working in the school house ? 
I heard that from Flahaut of Arddsie and from 
Father Moine.” 

“Yes, but it does not bring in enough to 
live on." 
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“ I am also poor. We were both made for 
misery.” 

Perhaps. But I cannot console myself for 
the loss of my child, if the other be not given 
back to me. I was not always a good wife — 
we are 'as we are, Henri. Telling lies is not 
one of my habits, you know that, and there are 
things you can reproach me with — but I was 
always a good mother. Tell me, Le Floch, 
where is my son, that I may go and find 
him?” 

In spite of his boldness, the man was not sure 
of his answers when she spoke of the past. He 
also had done wrong. But this living son who 
was still depending on him, and whose retreat 
he alone knew, was a subject which did not 
embarrass him so much. 

“ I see what you are after, Phrosine. You 
want to profit <by the boy’s wages ? ” 

She said no, shtugging her shoulders. 

“ He is earning well — but it is not for you.” 

“ I want him only, he can keep his money 
if he likes.” 

“ Bah ! you cannot deceive me — I did wrong 
in taking him away from the poor-house. They 
did not want to let me have him, ‘just because 
he is big and promises well, and I look like 
a man, they say, who understand^ the duties 
of children to their parents. How Aiany times 
I had to go, and what threats I used before 
they let him go I ” 

And the woodcutter’s impudent laughter rang 
through the room. 

“ He was quite reasonable the first year ; he 
helped his father to live. But now, he has 
changed* his mind. He no longer gives me 
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anythinfi;. You would think he must be a 
bastard, money sticks to his fingers.” 

“In truth, that’s not at all like you ! ” 

The man shook his head and hatred was seen 
in the corners of his long thin lips. 

“You would get the better of me, Phrosine, 
but you shan’t get what I couldn’t have. 1 shall 
not tell you where he is.” 

“ And if I find him ? ” 

“ I will prevent your taking him away — there 
are policemen 1 You would be too pleased, you 
would find me very silly i I say no ! ” 

“ I beg of you, Le Floch ” 

“ It is no good begging me, you know that.” 

She was just going to throw herself at his 
feet. 

“ Say yes, M Le Floch,” said Davidde, coming 
out of the shadow of the staircase. “Tell her 
the farm where her son is , write on a page from 
my notebook that Phsosine is^eally his mother, 
and by way of thanks I will make you a present 
of this.” 

In the tips of her fingers she was holding a 
hundred-franc note, and she placed it on the 
table. 

“ By Jove4 you have rich friends, Phrosine! ” 
said the man. 

He unfolded the note, closed his eyelids three 
or four tim^s, perhaps to greet the visions which 
passed before his eyes, then said : 

“ Give me a pen. But I warn you you will 
get nothing from him. You women are making 
a bad bargain. He has a strong will.” 

David^e opened her green notebook, tore out 
a page, handed her pencil to the woodcutter, 
and Phrosine, stupefied and panting fol* breath, 
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watched the movements of the heavy hand 
writing, “ Maurice, farm servant at La Planche, 
near here, the woman who brings you this letter 
is your mother, Phrosine. We could not get on 
together, but she is your mother ; you may obey 
her if yoH like. Your father, Le Floch.” 

It was David^e who took the written page 
and placed it in the notebook from which she 
had torn it. 

For a moment there was not a sound to be 
heard in the room in which the fate of several 
people had been bought and sold. The lamp 
hanging at the end of its long chain threw down 
its round light. Le Floch was the first to re- 
cover the full use of his mind. “ I must not be 
late,” he said, turning to Phrosine, “someone 
would be jealous.” 

There was a pecaliar cruelty burning redly In 
his blue eyes. He felt he* had alienated his son, 
he was having hif revenge* 

“ She does not like her man to spend the night 
at an inn. It’s funny, Phrosine, her hair is the 
same colour as yours — fox-colour.” 

She stood up. “ Wolf-colour.” 

“ If you like.” 

“ Perhaps she is not so beautiful as I am ! 
There is still some hope !” 

She said it insolently, her arms grossed, and 
she was beautiful. It is true, her beauty was 
near its end, but rejuvenated by the excitement. 
The man looked at her, and not without pleasure. 
He recalled to mind his sweetheart, his bride, 
the days of love when the neighbours called 
Phrosine “ the beautiful she- wolf,” but he rose 
and giggling, said, ” She is younger.” 

And It was finished between them. 
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Phrosine started back. “You are the same,” 
she murmured, “ you have not changed.” 

But she did not say it ouf loud, for fear the 
man should repent having signed the paper. He 
poured out another glass, and drank it off at a 
gulp, having first looked at David^e, And said, 
“Your health I” 

Then he called the innkeeper. 

“Give me the things that have been washed, 
mother 1 ” 

“ Here they are ! ” 

He untied the handkerchief fastened to the 
end of his stick, put in the clean linen, and 
saluting David^e with one hand at his forehead, 
and without looking at his wife, but seeing her 
in every drop of his blood, turned towards the 
door. 

Then, having opened the* door half way, and 
while the night-wind was blowing into the room, 
he said in a bitter voice, wltidh hid his feeling, 
“ Now I go back to the forest ; you will not hear 
about me so often.” 

He went away. The sound of his footsteps 
echoed on the glass panes, getting more and 
more feeble, until at last it sounded like a finger 
tapping gently. And night came down like a 
silent tide of darkness and wind on the village 
with its fields. David^e hardly slept at all. She 
was thinking, “Never before has any moral 
misery touched me so deeply, and the cause of 
it all is so apparent. The body of a young man 
and the body of a young woman have been 
attracted to each other. This attraction they' 
called ‘love,’ and the time this love lasted, 

‘ marriage.’ Other temptations came — men, 
women, anger, idleness, poverty — and there was 
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« 

no soul to withstand. What an end to what 
ought to have been eternal ! ” 

In the early morn the two women, who left 
the still sleeping village, walked to the east along 
the deeply cut road, which, leaving the forest on 
one side,^urns aside a little here and there round 
the little niliocks, and then retakes its direction 
again like a shaken compass. They said to one 
another, “ Who will speak ’ We, you and I, are 
both equally unknown to him. Which would be 
better ? To ask first at the farm at La Planche, 
or else to speak to him while he Is out at 
work ? ” 

“Always supposing that the .father has not 
been lying.” 

“ I do not think he has.” 

“ You don’t know the depth of his wickedness 
anymore than you know mine.” 

“Why do you say that ? ” 

“ Oh I my poor girl ! There are bad people 
in the world, and we belong to them, he and I. 
They used to call me the she-wolf, and they 
were right.” 

“ The sun is rising. Here it touches the tips 
of the willows ; the working day has begun. 
Ought we to turn down here ? ” • 

“ Yes , the woman at the inn said — ‘ When 
you see the wide meadows with the big trees, 
leave the roadway and follow the 'cart track 
which leads up to the pond of La Planche.’ " 

They followed the load where the winter ruts 
had hardened, in which seeds of different sorts 
had germinated and the spikes were bearing 
seeds. The fields were poorer than the others 
they had just passed ; they made an elongated 
valley tcf the left, but slightly depressed, and the 
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two spurs from the forest marked it out and 
surrounded it. Nearly all were the colour of 
wheat or oats stubble. Some had not been cut 
yet ; they made red spots on the light slopes like 
a sand track in an oval circus. 

In spite of the early hour the ^ind was 
dancing in the valley. The country smelt of 
fresh straw and plums. When they had gone 
about a thousand yards on the cart track 
Phroslne and David^e discovered that a cause- 
way, covered with bushes, stopped the plain, 
and that beyond that there was a pond fringed 
round with reeds, and near the pond, at a 
height not reached by the winter waters, a farm ; 
dwelling-house, stables, barns and sheep-folds 
were arranged round a square. 

" That is La Planche,” said David^e. 

And putting her hand up to the brim of her 
hat which did not protect her sufficiently from 
the sun, the assistant mistresS looked round to 
see what was living and moving, either man or 
beast, in this long landscape. 

Phroslne tdlowed herself to be led. She was 
quite weak and dumb and shut in her memories 
of the preceding night, or of the still older past, 
or in the fear that the minutes just coming 
would add to her fate. 

“ I see,” went on the assistant, "quite at the 
end of the*^ain, in the border of forest shade, a 
flock of sheep in front of which goes the 
shepherd. I see, on the other bank of the pond, 
half way up, two reapers bent — one at the end of 
a plank, the other further up in the corn. To 
which shall we go ? ” 

Phroslne answered — " To the nearest.” 

So they drew near, crossing the causeway of 
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the pond — and they stood motionless at the 
beginning of the half-standing and half-mown 
harvest fields. The corn-reaper who came first 
— ^hls body swinging In time and moved by the 
scythe, clad in an unbuttoned shirt and in 
trousers ^stened to the shoulders by two strings 
crossed, was quite a young man, solid and rough 
— you could see it in the strength of his action ; 
he did not slacken his work because two passers- 
by stopped and waited at the end of the line of 
corn. 

Were they out walking? Perhaps some of 
the townswomen asking the way to the fountain 
or to the village, or making enquiries about a 
house which would sell them some milk. He 
had seen others, here and there, again and again, 
wherever he worked. The knowledge of his 
superiority as a man, and his natural harshness 
disposed him badly for such encounters. He 
had seen the wonteA approach, and immediately 
put his hat on his head with a movement of his 
hand. They could not see his face. He stood 
up at the end of the corn and seized the scythe 
handle near to the blade, turned it round and 
stuck it into the ground till the steel rang out, 
and the reaper said, “ What are you looking at 
me for ? I am working ; that is nothing new ! ” 

“ He has a hard look and a deceiving voice 1 
He is like his father ! It is Maurice,' I am sure 
of it!” 

Phrosine was just in front of him. She did 
not try to please him ; she remembered none of 
the words she had prepared thinking about this 
possible meeting ; but without a movement, 
without any skill, almost fainting, only alive in 
her agodlsed look, she studied each feature of 
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the face of the child become man — the forehead, 
the mobile brows, the short hairs making a kind 
of spur above the nose, the flat shapeless ears, 
the lips without any bow, even in repose, and 
above all those eyes, those blue eyes shining 
between the lids swollen with bl^d, those 
discontented eyes, which no doubt must bathe in 
a near spring of light and passion. 

The young man turned towards Davidde, 
found her pleasing, and raising his shoulder 
asked : . 

" How does she know my name?” 

“ How do I know your name ? ” 

“ Yes, who told you ? ” 

“ I gave it to you. I am your mother.” 

The reaper again shrugged his shoulder and 
looked disdainfully at the two adventuresses who 
were making him lose his tinxe. 

“I don’t know what you mean. I have no 
mother.” c •' < 

And he turned away, lowering his scythe to 
begin work again. The other reaper was not 
far off , he came, and one heard the stalks being 
cut and the unbound sheaves being thrown to 
the ground. 

“ Come, you women, get on. I have no time 
to spend listening to you.” 

But the mother had already stepped into the 
wheat he Was going to cut. Her eyes were wet 
with tears ; she clasped her hands and did not 
touch her child ; she begged him. 

“ Your real mother, who has come from 
Ard^sie. Your father must have spoken to you 
about Ard6sie, where I live.” 

” No.” 

"Well, all the same he told me where you 
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were working, Maurice. I have had some 
difficulty in finding you. I am all alone now. 
Don’t send me away. Don’t be hard, like the 
others. I want you to know me, at least — and 
talk with me.” 

A voice, Davidte’s, was heard a few steps 
behind. 

“ It is true, all that she has said — you may 
believe it.” 

Maurice Le Floch, afraid of being laughed at 
and observed by the farm labourer, who looked 
up while reaping, and could hear everything, 
repeated, 

“ Begone ! Out of the wheat ' If you, too, 
want me to give you the money I earn, I warn 
you that the other did not succeed.” 

“ I don’t want your money — I want you to 
know me, and when’ you know me to come and 
live with me, if it please you. I won’t force you. 
I want you to love me.” 

She drew back because he had bent down, 
placing his two hands on the two short handles 
fixed to the long stick of the scythe. 

“ Come to La Planche, after midday — you 
can talk to Madtre Ernoux who is my master.” 

With a circular sweep he struck down the 
ripe wheat. And going further into the harvest 
field, his head as high as the stalks, quicker than 
he came without looking round, he let the women 
go away. But he heard Phrosine weeping, and 
because he was young his heart was dreaming. 

'* I will go with you as far as the Ernoux 
house," said David^e, who was trying to console 
Phrosine, “and afterwards I shall take the road 
back to Blandes, for they must be getting uneasy 
about me*.” 

Q 
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She was happy, but not so thoroughly happy 
as she had expected to be. She would have 
been glad to hear Phrosine say : “ I shall not 
leave him. He will flee from me, but I shall 
^ain his affection. He does not know what it 
IS to have a mother. Ah ! no, I will ^ot touch 
his money, I am still young in spite of what Le 
Floch said. I will work. I will take him back 
with me.” 

Phrosine, however, was silent, disappointed 
at having found her son too much like his father ; 
and David^e asked herself, watching her walk 
along at her side, “ Would she have come if she 
had known her son ? " 

The warm wind blew through the woods, over 
the plain where the harvest had been cut, and 
over the pond, where the rushes beat time against 
the water. ' t 

It was past two o’clock when the women, who 
had breakfasted in the villagS, went to see the 
farmer at La Planche. 

Farmer Ernoux, who had been told about 
them, received them well, made them go into 
the room where the woodwork of three cup- 
boards, a chest of drawers, and a bed shone in 
undisturbed *peace, to do them honour. He was 
a short, fat man with the shaven face of a cunning 
lawyer, who had been asleep in the barn with 
all his people when Phrosine’s appearance had 
made the dog bark. He had still some bits 
of straw in his hair As a judge he listened to 
the story Davidde told him, and seemed to attach 

f reat importance to the document signed by Le 
'loch, and watched Phrosine all the time the 
assistant mistress was speaking. 

Then he called Maurice, his second hand, 
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made him sit down in the light near the bed 
facing the window “ Maurice,” he said, " I 
believe this to be your true mother.” 

“ That may be.” 

" She has a paper, and besides there is the 
likeness. It is not to be contradicted. It is not 
the eyes, it is not the forehead, it Is not the nose, 
but there is something all the same.” 

“ I say nothing to the contrary, but what does 
she want? I’m quite comfortable here. When 
I found my father I had to give him money at 
once. Now that 1 find my mother I say I will 
give her nothing ! — nothing I ” 

“ I approve of you, my boy • But all the 
same, if she is your mother, she has the rights 
of a mother. She can take you away to her own 
home.” 

“Oh! if that’s air I” 

“Yes, when you’ve finished your time with 
me. You have "been hfitd, you are satisfied 
with me — I am satisfied with you, we must not 
separate.” 

“And then — shall I have my room in her 
house ? ” 

Phrosine was not surprised at this bargaining. 
All her life she had been ordered about, and 
oppressed by men, by her father, by her husband, 
by her lovers, by her neighbours who hired her 
washerwoman’s hands. But the mother had not 
imagined that her first interview with her son 
would be like this. Surely, she had reckoned 
that the child would help her to live. But above 
all, she had rejoiced in her maternal tenderness 
now deprived of the little girl she had lost. And 
the deception was real for once in this spirited 
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nature which revolted at injustice or trouble, but 
did not give m. Phrosine, leaning towards her 
son, saw nothing but him. She had only one 
thought, and her child did not understand it 
“When will he throw himself into my arms? 
my first-born, for whom I suffered, the only one 
left, no one knows what I have suffered in 
seeking for him. I have not had bis kiss for 
twelve years. Maurice ! Maurice > To-morrow 
I will be your servant, I will wash your linen; 
to-morrow, you shall scold me about the thin 
soup, and the wind which blows under my door. 
To-morrow, you will exact from me, to whom 
you will give nothing, the wages earned by your 
mother, already growing old — but to-day, kiss 
me ! ’’ 

But the son sat defiant on his chair, watching 
the face of Ernoux, whom he knew to be a man 
hard to deceive. You would have said that he 
was discussing the <%nditidh^ of some contract 
just offered to him, and that there was only one 
question to examine and solve — was the new 
place worth the old ? David6e answered. The 
mother remained silent. 

“ Will there be any place for my bicycle ? ’’ 

“ The h6use is large enough,” answered 
Davidde, thinking about the house of the 
Plains. “The bicycle could be kept under 
cover without any trouble.” 

“And is the soil down there heavier than 
here ? The woman says nothing." He pointed to 
his mother. “ She cannot guarantee that I shall 
get well paid work, at the price Master Ernoux 
pays me. Shall I get my Sundays free on the 
farms ? Shall I have meat when I thresh ? 
And wine?” 
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“ Those who work there look happy. They 
do not complain more than elsewhere.” 

The farmer of La Planche was the first to 
understand the mother’s silence. He was in a 
hurry to go back to his work. And, seeing 
through the window an empty cart setting out 
for the pond, near which the harvest was 
going on, 

“ Come,” said he, “ you can go when autumn 
sets in. Kiss your mother, you see she is only 
waking for that 1 ” 

The boy hesitated. Phrosine had got up. 
He got up. He felt attracted by a strong love, 
which was unknown to him ; he felt himself 
pressed to the heart which was beating for him ; 
and words which he had never heard hovered 
round him , “ My Maurice, my dear love, kiss 
me again. Say thaf you will love me ' ” 

When he esc^ed from his mother’s arms, 
Maurice Le Flocn said sinfjply . 

"Yes, having a mother makes a difference. 
Perhaps I shall get used to it, but I won't give 
her money i ’’ 

Then, taking up his straw hat which he had 
placed on the floor, he shook himself like a dog 
who has been petted and said tft Ernoux in 
a low voice • 

“ I would like to know all the same if the pay 
is good .? If not ... ” * 

And Phrosine heard. 

In the evening, almost in the night, Phrosine 
and Davld6e went back to the village they had 
left in the morning. Phrosine was no longer the 
mother full of the hope of getting back her son. 
She had judged the son, and found him too much 
like his lather. The future would not be made 
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happier because of him, neither would the daily 
work be made lighter. All the fatigue, money, 
time, ingenuity, and dreams she had spent, only 
served to let her discover the calculating being 
through whom she would continue to suffer. 
She would take him away! Oh! surely, no 
matter what it might cost ! For that was her 
victory over her husband ; but this victory 
promised her no joy and gave her no strength. 
Then, from out of the bad past, the old vice 
awakened and she spoke to him, a companion 
always ready. David^e heard her laugh and 
did not understand. Phrosine thought of the 
betrayals, the feasts, the traps she would set, 
what she would do to attract Maieul. Her heart 
was angry, and wild and sad, like a wasp near 
casks of wine. She went with bold ungainly 
step, chewing some mint she had gathered in 
the ditch. The smell of the stalk remained in 
the air behind her. The hoflr bf separation was 
drawing near. Phrosine decided to speak. 
Without looking at David6e she said : 

“ I have decided. I shall live near La Planche 
till November. I don’t want Maurice to stop 
with his father. Let him help me or not, I will 
not leave him to Le Floch. We will go away 
from here altogether. Afterwards, I shzill see.” 

She was quiet for a while. Then, changing 
the tone of ‘her voice, and becoming as aggressive 
as in the past days, “You have news of the 
Stonecutter of La For^t ? ” 

She did not mention Maieul. 

“ No." 

“ Well, I have.” 

“ From himself? ” David^e asked quickly. 

“ No. If it had pleased me to have heard 
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from him, 1 could have heard. It seems he has 
been successful.” 

“ All the better.” 

“ And report says you will marry him.” 

And David^e went aside from her who was 
walking on the same footpath. 

“ Why »do you speak of him to me, and as 
wickedly as you do ? ” 

“ r told you I was bad. Beware of me.” 

“ Phrosine, I do not know what I would like 
to, do one day. But that has nothing to do with 
anyone.” 

Pardon, it has to do with me, I have a right 
to him.” 

“ He has left you.” 

“ For whose sake ? Do you think that such 
things can be forgiven? ” 

“For the sake of the little one, whom you let 
die.” 

Phrosine stopped, •i^he threw the mint 
towards Davidde 

“ I can’t live ! My husband has gone with 
another My son will not share his bread with 
me. Did he not say so ? Did you hear him ? 
And now you want to take my lover from me ? ” 

“Phrosine I” , 

“ I let him go, but I did not give him up.” 

David^e’s voice answered clearly, “Well, try 
to take him back — now that he loves 4ne ! ” 

The words galloped like a pack of hounds over 
the fiat ground. The two women heard them 
pass into the shadow — ^then they separated. 
Phrosine returned to the village near the farm of 
La Planche, and David^e went on alone, and 
arrived at the Caf6 of the Woodcutters. 

She was not put out. A threat had forced 
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her to cry out what she herself did not know, 
what she only thought. David^e had declared 
her love, and although it had not been to Maieul 
himself she was like those betrothed souls who 
say " I love you, I am yours,” and who look 
with assurance and marvel on the beam thrown 
by this lighthouse on to the black and agitated 
sea. The beam does not do away with the 
unknown, but pierces It through and through. 

She had begun to walk quickly when she 
left Phrosine. Coming near to the houses, she 
saw at the end of a street one window with a 
light, and at once the night had no fear or snare 
for her. This was the only sign of life. The 
girl went on quite slowly. There was no sound 
in the warm wind, that rustler of the leaves 
and disturber of the still standing corn. The 
light of the stars shone witlj peaceful joy on 
to the house roofs and every thing else was 
wrapped in shadow. I waS Obliged to speak. 
Loving him, I must defend him from her, from 
himself. Wasn’t that my ambition ? To raise 
up abandoned souls and get them to leave their 
natural sordid misery ? He will be my conquest. 
I only ask his goodwill. What does it matter 
if he be poor? if he does not resist noble 
advice he is noble. He is already separated 
from that crqature. It would be admission of 
weakness td breathe the same air in which his 
9in was committed. I made a vow which sur- 
prised me myself. But what strength must 
I have for two * What purity • Where shall 
I get them? I feel myself so ignorant of that 
which I love, and which tempts me the most. 
He does not yet know my secret. The secret 
is mine and hers whom I have put under an 
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obligation. I have promised, but only in my 
heart and am still more of a girl than a betrothed. 
Here is the street. I came to save a woman 
who was led for a moment by her maternal 
instincts, but who is no longer upheld by them. 
She lacks that which I wish to have, the know- 
ledge of self-sacrifice. I have obtained nothing 
from her. She hates me. However, I do not 
regret anything My soul is astonished and 
light. Let the source whence came the desires 
of, devotion to youth open again ! Let me 
see my way, so that I may help others ' Let 
my love stretch out first of all towards the truth, 
be it so far off — and even if I only catch one 
ray from it, like that which eyes receive from 
the stars, let me not be afraid of seeing, let 
me be unknown — but capable of doing good I ” 

She suddenly ^ticed that she had been 
praying. The small light in the village had 
gone out She*w^s obUged to wake up the 
Hindlady at the “ Woodcutters.” 

Early on the following day, Davidde left the 
country, where the forest of Vouvant was already 
warm on the hills. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE RETURN TO ARD£sIE 

The golden month of October brought fre^h 
life to the broom which flowers more than once 
on the hills of Ard^sie. The damp mornings ; 
the afternoons warm, yellow and light ; the 
leaves no longer necessary for making shade, 
but helping the sun to send down rays ; the fear 
of winter prowling about by night and fleeting 
by day ; the wish to see again friendly faces ; 
the established custom of visiting the families 
of new pupils ; all those reasons and the joy of 
walking made David^e take long walks every 
Thursday and Sunday. She had received on 
her return from the holidays a letter from the 
Inspector of elementary schools. He began 
by announcing that he had been promoted, 
nominated to a good post in a town near Pans, 
the result of a promise as well as a reward. 
Then, after having spoken of himself, he added : 
“ As for you. Mademoiselle, do not doubt the 
watchful and sympathetic care with which I 
defended your case. You were, I will not say 
menaced, but the object of some suspicions 
which I have allayed Nothing will remain of 
this distrust which I had to flght against, I am 
persuaded, if you will bring prudence, extreme 
prudence, in showing your feelings, which are 
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certainly permitted, but which ought to be 
without any zeal. In all circumstances, believe 
me, Mademoiselle, etc.” 

The assistant mistress smiled after reading 
the letter, and said out loud in her room in 
which the two o’clock sun was pouring, “Thanks, 
Daddy Birot 1 You have won the day I ” And 
the official letter, placed into the little box kept 
for souvenirs, would have been forgotten if 
letters had not come to recall it to memory. 
These were not written by personages, but by 
young school-mistresses asking advice timidly, 
or without subterfuge, according to the age, 
temperament and feelings of the writer. The 
first letter, before holidays, had almost vexed 
David6e, but this trust often repeated revealed 
sisters of whom she had no idea. She felt her 
mental solitude (Jecrease, and sympathies were 
developed in her, and even sweet ones, for those 
unknown friends whose ftwres she probably would 
never see and whose voices she would never 
hear. She heard of the noble suffering which 
some of the best of the young girls of France 
were undergoing with her. How did they come 
to write these letters to her, and why did these 
strangers give her their confidences ? Who had 
proclaimed that among the blue stones of 
Ard^sie there was an assistant mi,stress anxious 
for the souls of the children, who had one day 
carried a big prayer-book under her arm, and 
had not apologised for so doing ? Enemies, 
perhaps, or jealous souls, or some secret admira- 
tion, or chattering underlings ? Every time that 
a wire is raised on earth, swallows come to 
perch on it. 
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“ Mademoiselle, I am a young girl of your 
own age, but I am weak and uncertain. I envy 
you. I know that you have had the courage to 
acknowledge yourself a Christian. On several 
occasions I have lacked your courage. And at 
the same time I have more faith than the people 
among whom I live. I am humiliated by the 
cowardice which prevents me. I would like to 
be more useful and a better teacher than I am. 
I suffer in giving only the less good, true and 
healthy part of me. Give me advice, speak to 
me, show me books which I should read and 
which will strengthen me — not only in my 
imperfect faith but in my duties as a teacher, 
which should not be paltry and in disagreement 
with life, as I feel my teaching has been up to 
now. To see the evil, not daring to say where 
the good lies, or to speak platitudes which only 
affect the memory, resting on no foundation — do 
you know anything about a trbuBle like this ? I 
have friends — a few — I know or think them to 
be in a situation similar to mine — will you 
answer me ? I hope so I ” 

■ • • • • 

“ I live far from you. Mademoiselle. I only 
know one of your friends. Mademoiselle S., who 
was a fellow student with you in the Normal 
School. That is enough to give me confidence 
in your kindness and discretion. We have had 
lately a great discussion in the urban school, 
where I hold the post of assistant mistress. I 
am very argumentative. I maintain my point 
with a passion that I try to make polite. But I 
feel further the want to strengthen it, to assure 
me in a position which 1 believe to be right. 
We were talking morals with the head mistress, 
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her hushed and the other assistant. I main- 
tained that after having by degrees done 
away with the teaching of the fundamental 
dogmas of Christianity, the idea of personal 
immorality, the idea of God, and in consequence 
of Christian morality, which cannot be separated 
from it, people had tried to create or dig up 
morals. Many men of talent and strong 
passions are employed in doing so. They have 
made trials. My opponents recognised that 
these chance morals have had no success. But 
at that point we divided. I maintained, I 
affirmed, that they are no longer seeking, they 
have given up the idea of having morals. I 
said that was a great betrayal of the families, of 
the children, and that our ambition, which is to 
prepare for life, could not sustain us as before ; 
that it had be^n warped in ourselves, that 
ambition which had been our first motive. 
They did not agrefe. Tell me what you think.” 

“ Mademoiselle, I have read irreligious books 
which have worried me. One particularly well 
written, but cruel and without any hope, I left 
off in the middle because I told myself I have 
not sufficient knowledge to criticise my reading 
or to bear it I am worried about it. For a 
moment I was carried away by j;he idea of a 
religion without dogma, which would only be an 
intimate impulse of our soul towards God. On 
reflecting I understood that that would be 
anarchy, quite the reverse of religious society 
and common morals. But my weakness brings 
me back to the arguments I have already 
refuted. Do you know this persecution of 
ourselv*es by ourselves, which is so hard and 
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wearisome, when one has no one in^whom to 
confide? Among my companions at the Nor« 
mal School there are sureiy some who are 
suffering as I sufifer and who like me, do not 
dare to acknowledge it. There are some who 
want affection, and I would hold out a hand to 
these. For us, the days here are 'often in- 
teresting, full of a factitious exterior life, but 
when I come back to my evening solitude I tell 
myself that my mind has thrown no light and 
has received none. Help me ! The courage of 
one person is enough for many. I come to you 
to seek the strength to remain myself, to be 
good, to trust completely.” 

• • ■ • • 
Mademoiselle Birot also received several 
visits. She had even seen a young man come 
to the school the night bdpre it opened — a 
teacher in the commune of the neighbouring 
Department. ‘ * ' 

“Well, my dear,” Mademoiselle Rente Des- 
forges had said, “you are becoming famous. 
Letters, visits, I don’t envy you, and I doubt if 
that will help you. Anyhow — he is in the yard, 
he is asking for you ; do you wish me to send 
him away ? ” • 

“ No, I am going down.” 

“ You have-not unpacked.” 

“ I will cbme up again.” 

This young master, pink and curled and 
elaborate in his clothes and speech, spoke at first 
as a comrade, nicely and as if he had not had 
any other reason for coming to amuse himself in 
the schoolyard, than a youthful attraction for a 
pretty girl with ready wit. But before going he 
held out his hand, became quite serious," and he 
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had something quite different from love in his 
eyes when he said, 

There are not too many of us who think the 
same. We must know each other. And then it 
is so good to see courage.” 

The assistant mistress wrote in her note-book 
— "What Is the matter with them all? What 
have I done that is so wonderful ? Why come 
to me ? Alas ! if they knew the truth, they 
would see that I am not yet the Christian they 
think me to be. They force me to pay attention 
to these religious problems ; if they do not leave 
me any peace they are my advancement, rather 
than I their advice. My restless sisters, my 
tender sisters, I would like to visit you in your 
schoolrooms, in the poor clean rooms where you 
find the sweet remedy of solitude. You 
sometimes weep, yOu put up with the mischief, 
the insults, the injustice of the friends you love, 
and the separaflod of ignoiance pleased with 
itself. I am only one among you, and not she 
who has suffered the most — I have an idea, I 
guess, I force myself, I aspire, and I receive the 
daily lesson — I have been where God is not — it 
is awful. You have been sent to me, that I may 
know one of the most beautiful affections in the 
world, which feels for the strange child, which 
questions itself and accuses itself, saying, ' Have 
I given her strength ? Will the fhothers be 
mothers, will the wives be wives ? With what 
purity can I arm myself? Will mine be enough, 
so trembling and consisting of instinct and 
example ? ’ All the indefinite news of the future 
is before me. For my little ones and for me I 
feel that I ought to have an interior life, by 
which we could all live. — Sisters, up to this 
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moment I have only prayed to who can 

give this life or increase it, timidly, by surprise 
or emotion. And you do not know that I 
What a dryness in the world that a drop of 
water, like me, preserved by I cannot tell what 
chance should be such an attraction and seem to 
be a spring ' ” 

David6e paid her visits to the parents of the 
new pupils. They received her well. She found 
again, in the mothers’ confidences and the chil- 
dren’s affections, all the cares she had had for 
the pupils of the past year. Several women 
whom she had no intention of going to see called 
her from the threshold of their doors. 

“ Well, Mademoiselle, are you then too proud 
to come in ? ” 

She was not proud, but she was in trouble 
because Maieul had neither* yrritten to her nor 
returned. She was a little astonished when one 
afternoon towards th® end bf ‘October — it had 
rained during the night, and the crows were 
flying over the stripped hedges — little Jeannie 
Fete-Dieu, who was watching her from a house 
near the church, said to her, “ Grandmother 
sends you her love. Mademoiselle ; it seems that 
she has some news If you had time just to 
come to our house ? ” 

“ What nejvs > ” 

The answer was ready. It must be a com- 
mission from Maieul that the good woman was 
carrying out. David6e went up the little rise, 
past the church, then along the path which leads 
through the broom on the height of La Gravelle, 
and sinks down into the wood where the little 
house and garden were hidden. The sick woman 
was in her bed, which was just touched by the 
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sun’s raysVi^r half an hour during the day. She 
was sitting up and beating the late flies which 
were worrying her with a stalk of box. She did 
not move more than usual, but she said she was 
better, and her eyes were quick like those of a 
younger woman. 

“ The year is beginning well ! ” she said. 

“ Why, mother ? ” 

“Because people are coming towards you as 
if you were the month of May ! ‘ Good morning, 
^^^demoiselle David^e • Come to see us ! ’ That 
is all one hears in the villages.” 

“ What do you know about it ? ” 

“ Jeannie is my ear and legs, and her heart 
remembers the sweet words they say about you. 
And what would you say. Mademoiselle, if I 
told you that there is still someone who wants 
to see you 

The girl became sad, and said, “ I should 
hardly believe ydu."* • 

“But if he gave me a commission ? ” 

“ Tell me, mother.” 

“ Has he not written to you ? ” 

“No, not since he went away ” 

“ He is afraid, because you are so clever.” 

“ Is that why he has not come all this month 
since I have been back in Ard^sie ? The forest 
is not far, and he could be here in I3V0 hours by 
the train.” ‘ 

The sick woman stretched out her hand and 
touched the girl’s bare arm with the sprig of box 
like a mother correcting her child. 

“ You mistrust life, little one ” 

“ Because I know it.” 

“Not everything. You have seen the worst 
side, or Something like it. There is a remedy 

R 
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for all of us who have good-will, is also 

help.” 

“Where?” 

“ In Paradise.” 

“ I do not know the way there.” 

“ It is easily found. Listen again. I have 
seen Maieul.” ' 

“ He has been and did not try to see me ? ” 

“ You were away in the holidays. He spoke 
to me as if he were my son. Ah, what a fine 
man he looked, his face was firm, and he was 
dressed like a gentleman.” 

“And his heart, mother? What does his 
dress matter to me?” 

“Wait a little. Maieul had worked so well 
there that he had been promoted , he had been 
made overseer last week, and people say he may 
become principal overseer—^ is a good posi- 
tion.” 

“ Certainly , but his heart.? *Has he got over 
his trouble ? ” 

Jeannie, at a look from the sick woman, left 
the room, and her shadow went swinging down 
the garden along the flower beds to the end. 
The gladness had left the old face, but not the 
calm, nor that certainty that old honest people 
have, who have already entered into their soul’s 
victory. « 

“ You afe not to be pitied ; he is just a little 
weak and is afraid of himself.” 

“ No — of her!” 

“ Of her — if you like.” 

She turned her head on her raised pillows, 
poor Mother Fete-Dieu, thinking, “You can 
hide nothing from this young schoolmistress.” 

“ I am sure she writes to him.” 
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“Well,y\sl” 

“ Since August ? ” 

“ Before that. She tried to get him back. 
But he does not answer. He counts the days. 
And if he does not wish to return, it is because 
he has too much respect and friendship for 
you.” * 

“ He says so." 

” Be sure of it. He left Ard^sie because he 
could not live near her who was the cause of his 
sip. Speaking to me he said, ' I shall only return 
when I shall be able to say I shall live m Ard^sie 
and shall not meet remorse there.’ ” 

“ He said ‘ remorse ’ ? " 

“ Yes, dear. And he is not the man to lie. 
If he returns, he will not go away again. You 
can trust him.” 

“ As much as og€ can trust a man ” 

“ You say well — a man But his intention is 
good. Listen agam. I asked him just to see, 
‘ Could Mademoiselle Uavid^e become a good 
Christian, Maieul ? ’ ” 

“ As a matter of fact I am going in that 
direction. What did he say^” 

“ He said, ‘ That does not frighten me. If I 
were married, I should be like her.*” 

The assistant arose and caressed the limp 
hand, so tired with having held the twig, and 
the face which had become grave, ’moved by 
feeling for youth. 

“Mother Fete-Dieu, I do not commission you 
with any answer 1 shall neither write nor ask 
someone else to do so. I shall wait. I do not 
say that I shall consent if he asks me. It is 
possible that I am destined to climb alone. I 
shall take no step towards him ; I have not 
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sought him. I shall not seek himy^ he goes 
away from me.” 

At the end of the garden, Jeannie who saw 
her pass, was greatly astonished that the 
mistress’s eyes were red, for grandmother had 
spoken of Maieul She was hitting on a nail 
with the heel of a sabot, to show that she had 
not been listening. When she saw the assistant, 
she stopped the demonstration and said, ‘‘Good 
morning. Mademoiselle.” 

The calls of the housekeepers in the village 
had no answer , Davidde just made some sign 
of friendship — she hastened home to cry. 

She cried a long time. What impotence • 
to whom to turn? There were then people 
insensible to all proof of friendship, like Phrosine 
and her husband, incapable of honour, loyalty, 
justice, and others, who were- so feeble that pure 
love alone could not save them, and who, al- 
though thus succoured by thd pbwer of a virgin, 
incline towards evil, and return again to it! 
Useless thoughts of the summer, lost anxieties, 
vain tenderness which thought itself so strong • 
How rough to live among hearts like these • 
To try to make them live? What derision • 
And to-morrow, in a year, as long as the time to 
retire had not come, she must continue this 
superhuman «eifort, and be contented with the 
illusion, th& semblance of which she must offer 
to the fathers and mothers burdened with children 
asking “ Educate them ” Two griefs make only 
one — to be abandoned ; to pour out her soul 
without proht ' Not to be happy and not to give 
happiness i 

David^e had opened the drawer of her 
table, and re-read some of the letter^ which 
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the unktk)wn sisters had sent her. She 
read everywhere the same words — “You, a 
Christian • ” She recalled the words of Mother 
Fete-Dieu, “There is help in Paradise.” “The 
way has been shown to me,” she thought. And 
she took the prayer-book and opened it, and 
found a little picture between the leaves — it was 
a picture of the Crucified One. For a moment 
she looked for a place to pose her kiss. Then 
put her lips to the wounded heart of the 
Redeemer and said — “ Help me ' ” 

In the cold wind that was blowing that evening 
she went out, and by roundabout roads she came 
to the house of the Plains It was deserted. 
The plum trees had no leaves now, the pear trees 
in pyramids rose here and there in the early 
night, as red and yellow as fiames. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE PERMISSION 

The November mists, cold, heavy and clinging, 
dragged down the decaying leaves to the ground 
where they rotted. The pear trees no longer 
looked like burning torches. The wind had 
been walled in by clouds, and the house smoke 
was twisting and curling about, when one 
morning the door of the house of the Plains 
opened, and the window which looked on to the 
little yard as well. There vra^ up smoke coming 
from the chimney, and far and near this house 
alone was silent. Phrosine went round the room, 
where the white mildew covered the window- 
panes with Its soapy froth. The dead cat, was 
lying in the cinders on the hearth like a mummy. 
The odour of death had penetrated the walls and 
beams. Phrosine did not go into the next room, 
she hastened to go out, and outside, two paces 
from the threshold, she listened with hanging 
arms. 

Maurice Le Floch must have been an hour 
going to the different farms, trying to find a place 
for the winter. The cardboard portmanteau 
covered with sheepskin wais lying in the middle 
of the little path, among the high grass, which 
nobody had mown. He might return^at any 
moment with the longed-for news. But Phrosine 
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was expecting another visit. And she had done 
her hair and dressed herself carefully for this in 
the little inn in the outskirts where she had slept. 
He could not be long, she had written to Maieul 
Jacquet two days ago. “ I shall expect you, my 
dear one. I shall be at the house gate. 1 wish 
to say good-bye, for you cannot have forgotten 
me.” She did not question, she had calculated 
that on leaving the train he would take the 
Pyramid Tramway and by the roads through 
the orchards would appear about half-past 
twelve, and she would know how to keep him 
and begin life again with him, either here or 
there at Ard^sie or La Fordt ; what did it 
mattter ? 

She listened. It was the dinner hour in the 
farms, factories, timber-yards, when work is 
interrupted. And one could have heard the 
footstep of a man going down the Chateau Rogeu 
Hill towards file %elds of blue stone, if the wind 
had not picked up the noises of the town in 
passing, and the groans of the branches and 
gable ends and hedges pruned down to the soil 
and sharpened like whistles. Life, passed in 
this house, was the picture in Phrosine’s eyes, 
and in her beating heart, the* time she had 
spent with Maieul, except those days when a 
great trouble made her weep, ajid she did not 
wish to remember sorrow. • 

And when it was almost half-past twelve, a 
handsome young man turned into the road which 
Phrosine had been watching so long from a 
xiad which she could not see, and which led from 
the town. She had gone to the beginning of 
the little, thin orchard full of grass, she had 
crossed her arms on the lattice-work gate. Her 
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face was fresh and young with hidd^p passion ; 
she felt herself strong because Maieul was coming 
to her ; and a slight and dangerous smile played 
on her lips. 

The assistant teacher yonder was watching 
the children in the play hour, and she had no 
thought that Maieul was so near to Phrosine 

Maieul, perceiving the woman who was watch- 
ing for him, turned pale, and his step was slower. 
He had obeyed Phrosine’s call through weakness, 
and trusting in himself. “ Yes, certainly, I shall 
say good-bye to her — I must.” Poor man, who 
believed that the past was dead' Since the 
morning he had been travelling towards this 
dreadful moment, towards this woman. His 
anxiety had increased. Now Phrosine was before 
him, and seeing her in this place, in the en- 
closure to which every evening he had returned 
as a married man to his wife, ne was in terror, 
feeling the battle of hie blood about his heart. 
His throat was bursting. Phrosine’s smile 
called him with a dangerous charm, not to be 
avoided. She did not speak so long as he was 
some way off, but when he was near enough to 
read the eyes, large and shining in her madness, 
she said * t 

“ I knew you would come > Come ! We 
were happy b^ore. Come!” 

She looked at him so sweetly that his heart 
was touched, and she opened the gate slowly, 
so that he only saw her eyes, and heard nothing 
but the word which kept him captive. But when 
the lattice was open and the path free, Maieul 
cast his eyes to the ground. He saw the tall 
grass, and the wretched plum trees under, which 
Anna Le Floch had lived those last days ; 
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again he !| 2 K\r in his mind the child who was 
endeavouring to send away sin from the house, 
and who difcd of it. And then, he who had 
been so weak, and as if lost, was sustained by a 
new strength. The prayers of Davidde came 
to his succour, and the merit of little Anna 
helped him in his need. He began to turn 
away from the woman and from the house, and 
said ; 

“ I came to say good-bye, Phrosine, and there, 
it»is done.” 

“Already! We cannot part so quickly, you 
who come from so far, and I too' Come, my 
Maieul I ” 

She hoped that he would look at her again. 
But he turned completely away. 

“Phrosine,” he said, “I can no longer be 
what I have been.” 

“Who forbids it?” 

“ One who has tte rlglrt.” 

“ I know her.” 

“Yes. You did know her — it is your dead 
child.” 

He had already passed the hedge. He was 
going towards Ard6sie. Phrosine ran after him, 
and cried out in anger : ^ 

“It is not the little one, but the other, the 
wretch ' She has taken my lover from me ! " 

But she did not try to overtake hifti. And as 
another man, much younger, came down the 
little path which seems to prowl round the farms 
coming out near the gate, she called out ' 

" Maurice, have you found anything ? ” 

“ No I " 

“ Neither have 1 1 Come, pick up the bag 
and let us get on again!” 
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In the school-yard David6e Birotfwas superin* 
tending the recreation. School-time'was near at 
hand. The children had nearly^ all arrived. 
One of them came quite frightened to the 
assistant and said, “There is someone at the 
door asking for you.” 

Poor Davids Birot did not know who was 
asking for her. But as a certain thought never 
left her, she turned as white as the painted 
houses of Blandes, when she opened the big 
chestnut-wood gate. . 

Maieul Jacquet was seen standing behind a 
pillar in his Sunday clothes, and so full of 
emotion that his lips could speak no words, and 
he seemed like a pilgrim arrived at the city of 
his dream. 

“ It is I, Mademoiselle Davidde • ” 

This woman did not smile, she was no tempt- 
ress. She seemed like some*one dead, because 
she herself was going to jud^e h'br fate. 

“ Oh ! ” she said, “ I had given up expecting 
you.” 

“ I could not come, but I have worked for 
you.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“I am overseer at La For6t, and they will 
give me work at Ard6sie when I wish.” 

He understpod that she was waiting for some- 
thing else. • He said, after a moment’s pause : 

“ Mademoiselle, I can live in Arddsie now.” 

She did not answer, but she began to soften, 
as those do who are rising from the very depths 
of sorrow. . • 

“Yes, now, I can take the house at La 
Gravelle again — but I want your permission.” 

Seeing that the girl conld not answer wcause 
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of the griej ^he felt for the past, the man went 
on : 

"It wouI(i\ be more than my happiness if you 
consent — it would mean my salvation.” He 
added, “For this world and for the next also.” 

David^e raised her eyes towards the mists 
which dispersed beneath the warmth of the sun. 
Then she answered : " Take the house at La 
Gravelle, Maieul Jacquet.” 

And the bell rang for the opening of school. 


THE END 
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at Rome to become his slave-mistress The subseijuent events, more 
or less following 1^'ory or tradition, include the introduction of the 
dark woman of gipsy extraction, who enamours Caesar and poisons the 
wine by which the Colonna and her old lover Sarelli die The story 
closes with a desc^ption of Caesar’s last days and death. This novel 
h^s been highly popular in France 


THE LOST DESTINY. By G Villiers Stuart 

The Lost Destiny ” is a novel showing the working of the unseen 
hand, and telling the story of a man who shirked bis destiny, and 
was forced to watch the career of another who rose to heights of 
national fame, while he himself drifted like chaff before the wind.^ It 
is a striking novel, full of incident and illustrating the relationship 
of Life and Destiny. ^ 
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Napoleon in Exile at Elba, 1814-1815 By Norwood 

Young, Author of “The Growth of Napoleon,” “The Story of 
Rome,” etc , with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon at 
Elba by A M Broadley, Author of “ Napoleon in Caricature,” 
“ The Royal Miracle,” etc , with coloured frontispiece and fifty 
illustrations from the collection of A. M Broadley In one volume, 
demy bvo, cloth gilt,^price 21s net 

This work will be a record of the residence of Napoleon in the Isle 
of Elba during the exile which followed his abdication at Fontainebleau 
on \pril the nth, 1814, and which continued from May the 3rd follow- 
ing until February the 26th 1815 It will be published on the 31st of 
March, 1914, the centenary of the entry of the allies into Pans 


Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena 1815-1821. By 

Norwood Young, with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon 
at St Helena by A M Broadley, Author of “ Napoleon in Cari- 
cature,” “The Royal Miracle,” etc, wit<» two coloured frontis- 
pieces and one hundred illustrations from tne collection of A. M 
Broadley Two vols , demy Svo, cloth gilt, price 32s net 

This work will give the history of the exile of Njipoleon on the island 
of St Helena aj er the defeat of Waterloo, which terminated the 
hundred days revival of his power on J une i8th, 1815— from the i6th of 
October following until bis death on the 5th of Ma> 1S21 Both 
writers are authorities upon the subject of which they treat, and the 
whole of Mr Broadley 's unrivalled collection of Napoleonic MSS and 
iHustratue lore has been generously placed at the disposal of Mr 
Norwood Young for the purposes of this work Mr Young has also had 
access to many hitherto unexplored sources of information both in 
England and«,abroad No pains will be spared to make these two 
works the final word on a supremely interesting subject 



Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon HI.: Personal 

Reminiscences of the Man and the Emperoryby the late Baron 
d'Ambes , translated by A. R Alhnson. In Kvih volumes, demy 
8vo, fully illustrated, 24s net the set. / 

This book is the private diary of a life-long and intimate friend of 
Louis Napoleon, whose identity is here thinly veiled under a somewhat 
obvious pseudonym The Baron first made the acquaintance of 
the future Emperor when scarcely more than a boy at Arenaberg, 
the Swiss home where he and his mother Queen Hortense of Holland 
were living in exile Deeply affected from the beginning by the 
personality of Louis Napoleon, the Baron gradually became im- 
pressed with the idea that his friend was a son of Napoleon I , and 
in his diary he alleges some startling evidence in favour of his 
theor^ From his earliest association with Louis he began jotting 
'( r incidents, conversations, and reflections as they occurred, and 
to these he added evidence from every source, letters, documents, 
newspaper cuttings, which, after the death of Louis Napoleon and 
within a few years of his own, he prepared for publication The 
book therefore supplies a large quantity of first hand material, for the 
first time in English, for a survey and study of the life and character 
of one of the most enigmatic figures in modern history The 
Baron follows his hero from boyhood through the years of exile and 
adventure, as a conspirator in Italy, as a refugee m London, as 
President of the Republic of '48, finally as Emperor, down to the 
disasters of 1S70, the fatal day at Sedan, and the death at Chislehurst 
In every phase of that chequered career this unique diary throws 
illuminating sidelights on a number of interesting and hitherto imper 
fectly understood episodes ^ 

The Royal Miracle A Collection of Rare Tracts, 

Broadsides, Letters, Prints,** and Ballads concerning the wander- 
ings of Charles II after the Battle of Worcester (September 3— 
October 15, 1651), with a Preface, Historical Introduction. Ap- 
pendix and Bibliography by A M Broadley, Author of '*Dr 
Johnson and Mrs Thrale,” “ Chats on Autographs.” “ Napoleon in 
Caricature,' ’ etc , etc In crown 4to. handsome cloth gilt, fully illus- 
trated with portraits, maps, etc , etc , from rare origmals, i6s net 
These reprints include a Broadside History of His Sacred Majesty’s 
most Wonderful Preservation (1660) ** White-Ladies, or His Sacred 

Majesty's most Miraculous Preservation” (1660), “ The Royal Oake, 
etc by John Danv^ia . “ Miraculum Basihcon, or the Royal Miracle ” 
(1664) . “ Claustrum Regale Resevatum, or the King’s Concealment at 
Trent.” by I’A and the letter of William Ellesdon of 

Cfaarmouth to the *£3x1 of Clarendon concerning the adventures of 
Charles II . transcribed from the original letter in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford Many other interesting items are included, and the work is 
produced in the best possible style 
Bookman says “ A contribution to history so conscientiously and exhaustively 
written that it is never likely to be superseded The book is as supremely interest 
mg as It IS exact and reliable ' 

Guardian — " This book is a storehouse of curious matter It la a thorough and 
valuable piece of historical work which says almost the last word upon a slfbject 
of fascinating interest ’* 

Outlook — " Much that is new and interesting is contained in the fiandsome volume 
to which the title of * The fioyal Miracle ' has been \ery appropriately given " 
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Our Future Existence ; or, the Death-Surviving Con- 
sciousness^ Man. By Fred G Shaw, F G S , Assoc M Inst 
C £ , , etc Author of Comets and their Tails, and the 

Gegenscnem Light/* etc In large Crown Svo, cloth gilt, and full 
gilt edges, it os 6d net 

Written in an exceptionally lucid and convincing style, this im- 
portant work, by the most searching and able reasoning, and sub- 
stantiated by the most extensive armoury of facts, establishes a plat- 
form for which mankmd has for long been groping That faith, in 
the reality of a death-surviving consciousness and an after existence, 
which appears to have haunted the mind of man from the earliest 
dawn of history, has, by Mr Shaw s most admirable philosophy, found 
a material and substantial platform on which to rest Much of the 
doubt and uncertainty which have been so unfortunately created by 
the arguments of the Agnostic, the Materialist and the Atheist, will dis- 
appear as the suggestive data and the compelhng arguments of this 
most interesting work are perused, for the reader will realise that he 
has within his own cosmos sufficient evidence of a death-surviving 
consciousness to assure him that life on earth is but a test, and his 
body but the casket in which is moulded for good or for evil that 
transcendental gift from the Architect of the Universe, the soul of man 
The \ olume contains 500 pages of matter printed in a most readable 
type on extremely light paper, elegantly bound, gilt edged, and clearly 
and elaborately indexed The preface is most valuable, and the 
evidence by which the author proves his thesis direct and convincing 

The First Signs of Insanity; Their Prevention 
and Treatment By Bernard Hollander, M D \uthor of 
'* The Mental Functions of the Brain,’* “ Scientific Phrenology," 

‘ Hypnotism gftid Suggestior^" “ Mental Symptoms of Brain 
Disease," etc Demy 8vo, los 6d net 
This book is not merely a treatise on the causes, prevention and 
successful treatment of the various forms of insanity, but deals with 
the numerous problems of mental inefficiency and derangement as they 
affect the induidual and the community, and is intended to be of prac- 
tical value not only to the general practitioner, but to lawyers, psycho- 
logists, and statesmen, as well as to the general student Whereas most 
books on insanity deal with the advaficcd stages of the disease, as they 
are seen m asylums. Dr Bernard Hollander gives a systematic descrip- 
tion of the earliest manifestations of m^Sal disorder, as may be 
witnessed in private practice and observJii^on wards, and analyses 
these signs and symptoms in such a manner as to make his book easy 
for reference in doubtful cases He discusses the methods to be 
adopted in orde^ to prevent mental breakdown in individuals in whose 
families there fs a neurotic taint and the variout measures which are 
intended to limit the propagation of the unfit, such as restriction of 
marriage and segregation Other problems dealt with are W hen is a 
person insane? drink and insanity, insanity and crime, insanity of 
» suicides, testamentary capacity, education of the feeble-minded, 
private treatment of the insane, surgical treatment of insanity, etc 
TJh^ book IS written in a lucid and easily apprehended style, and deals 
with a subject of so far reaching importance that it should appeal to 
a wide circle of readers 
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The Physiology of Faith and Fear; or, the Mind 
in Health and Disease. By William S Sadli*r. M D Author 
of ** The Science of Living , or the Art oi^ ^^eeping Well/’ 
“ The Cause and Cure of Colds/' etc With pn Appendix and 
Index Large Cr. 8vo, 580 pp , with 44 full page illustrations, cloth 
gilt, 6s net 

Practically every system of modem mental healing is based on some 
creed or craft and dependent upon the acceptance of some particular 
moral teaching or religious doctrine The author of this work ap- 
proaches the subject from the standpoint of the physiologist and separ- 
ates Its study from association, not with religion as a state of mind, but 
with any and all particular systems, sects, or forms of religious behef 
His desire is not only to call attention to the power of the mind 
over the body, but also to point out the vast influence of the body 
o\er the mind, more particularly the mfluence of the diseased or 
disordered physical body on the mental state and the moral 
tendencies The argument of the work is pursued in simple language 
divested of all scientific technicalities and laboratory terminology 
so that an intelligent schoolboy may fully understand the narrative 
and comprehend the conclusions The scientific value of a sunny 
aspect to a sick room has its natural corollary in the physical value 
of a cheerful spirit on a jaded body, and the influence of faith and 
hope in the maintenance of health and the struggle with disease 
This work shows the harmful influence of fear and the wholesome 
effect of faith and belief 

The Insanity of Genius and the general inequality 

of human faculty physiologically considered By J F Nisbbt 
Author of “ The Human Machine.' etc Sixth and new 
edition, with an Introduction by Di^ Bernard Hollander. 
Crown 8vo, 5s net 

For over two thousand years some subtle relationship has been 
thought to exist between genius and insanity Aristotle noted how 
often eminent men displayed morbid symptons of mind, and Plato 
distinguished two kmds of delirium — one being ordinary insanity 
and the other the spiritual exaltation which produces poets, 
inventors, or prophets and which he regarded not as an evil, but 
as a gift of the gods The furor poettcus and the amabilts tnsanta 
of the Romans had reference to the same phenomenon On the 
other hand there has always been a strong body of opinion, 
philosophical add scie^'nfic, against the supposed connection of 
genius with insanity *Zocke ascribed all intellectual superiority to 
education, and Dr Johnson maintained that genius resulted from a 
mind of large general oowers being turned m a particular direction, 
while Goethe held that a man of genius sums up lit Jus own person 
the best qualities of the family or the race to which he belongs 
The author enters upon the discussion of the subject in the light 
of later discoveries and more modern methods of investigation and 
With a knowledge of the localisation of the functions of the brain and 
the establishment of kinship between an extensive group of brain 
and nerve disorders which leads him to the conclusion that, 
apparently at the opposite poles of human intellect, genius and 
insanity are, in reality, but different phases of a morbid jusceptibihty 
of, or want of balance in, the cerebro-spinal system 
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The Human Machine. An Inquiry into the Diversity 
ot Human faculty in ita Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, 
Education. \nd Politics By ], F. Nisbet, Fiffh and new 
edition G^.Yvo, 3s 6d net. 

The Timtfssays we feel sure, will share our own regret that the author 

was not spared to oo fuller justice to his genuine interest in the higher pioblems of 
mental philosophy " 

The Spectator says An undoubtedly clever and suggestive book We have 
rarely met with anything so sound as the anthor's common-sense criticism of popular 
Socialism, or the vigorous handling of the much-discussed modern ' sex problems ’* 

Literature says — It leaves an impression deeper end more durable than that 
peodneed by wo^s moch more ambitions *' 


'Woman Adrift: The Menace of Suffragism By 

Harold Owen Second edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s 

The Times — A timely, well reasoned and comprehensive statement of the 
ease against female suffrage, which shonld be widely studied " 

* The — “This book covers most ably practically the whole ground ol 

argument— political, biological, social— against granting the Parliamentary Franchise 
to women It is wnttsn in the right spirit, and says nothing in dispraise of women “ 
The Pall Mall Garelie — “ The most patient, the most deliberate, and the must 
exhaustive answer that has been yet penned to the demand for Woman Suffrage As e 
diale<^i]cal effort it is indeed remarkable, for it pursues the argument into every 
and recess where the Suffragist is likely to seek refuge, and insists upon 
liiiif,!] g her contentions to the issue " 


Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills. By Virgii, 

M. Harris 485 pp . 8vo, cloth gilt, los 6d net 

The author of this worlc is a well-known lecturer on the subject at 
St Louis University ^is work opals with about 500 wills obtained 
from various parts oi th^world, beginning with the earliest times and 
coming down to the present da^ These wills range from Plato, 
Aristotle, Virgil and Augustus Csesar to Mary Stuart, Shakespeare, 
Voltaire, Wellington, Washington, Whittier, Longfellow, Barnum and 
Brigham Young The book teems with anecdotes and reading of (he 
most entertaining kind 


The History of Gravesend and its Surround- 

ings, from pre-histonc times to the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century, By Alex J Philip, Author of ** Gravesend, the 
Water-gate of London,” etc., etc. In fou^^olumes, 12s 6d net each. 

This history of Gravesend will be issued to subscribers only, the 
■edition being limited to 365 copies of each volume, the first volume 
to be ready abom November, 1912 Subscription forms, with full parti- 
culars, on application to the publisher The w^rk is one of much 
more than local interest, the position of Gravesend giving it a place 
in history from ancient times, and Us situation on the Thames linking 
It up with the story of the British navy The author has had special 
%facihties for collecting materials, and is animated by an enthusiasiii 
which, together with his experience in research work and knowledge 
o4 books, qualifies him to produce th$ history of the town ha servei 
as BorougMibrarian^ 
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Every Man’s El-dorado — British South America 

By Edith A Browne, Author of ** Peeps at Greece and Spain," 
etc In one volume, demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, fully illvst^-ated, 12s 6 ( 1 . 
net f 

This IS a very welcome and informative work dealii^g with British 
Cniana — the “ Magnificent Province," as it is styled, and the only 
British Colony in South America The author visited the Colony in 
1910, and again in 1912, for the purpose of studying the country as a 
commercial centre and as a holiday resort, and the result is much 
valuable first hand information from both points of view Miss 
Browne sets forth clearly and concisely what has been dene, from an 
industrial point of view, to develop British Guiana in the past, and 
discusses the future of the Colony in relation to its natural resources, 
and the possibilities and prospects of the further development of the 
countr> To the tourist in search of a novel playground the " Mag- 
nificent Pro\ince" should prove an ideal country The travelling 
facilities are such as will enable him to indulge his inclination to 
explore unbeaten tracts without discomfort, and also enable him to 
enjoy to the full the fascination of new and unique surroundings 

A Tour through South America By A S 

Forrest Author of ** A Tour through Old Provence," etc 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, los 6d net. 

Mr A S Forrest, the well-known artist and literateur, is now 
travelling in South America executing commissions for several 
infiuential syndicates, and traversing the whole of the country sur 
rounding the Panama Canal The author’s credentials gne him 
unique facilities of exploration, and much that will be written and 
illustrated in his book, will come before the public for the fiist time 
Tlie book will, therefore, be of first importance tV> those wishing for 
accurate knowledge, and a picturesque presentation of the character 
istic features of this fascinating country. 

The Ridge of the White Waters Impressions of a 

Visit to Johannesburg, with some Notes on Durban, Delagoa Bay 
and the Low Country By William Charles Scully Author 
of ‘'Between Sun and Sands," "The White Helacourt," etc 
Ih one vol , cloth gilt, with illustrations, 6s net 

The author of the presept most opportune and interesting volume, a 
well-known resident in SeWh Africa, is no mere surface-seeing glol^ 
trotter As a wanderer,* Jvorker, hunter and magistrate, he has been 
afforded unique opportunities of which he has taken full advantage, 
for the study of umost every side of life in the colony, and these 
" impressions," the outcome of, to quote his own wd^'Js, " a kind of 
Rip Van Winkle pil|nmage to scenes where 1 sojourned eight and 
thirty years ago, and where the bones of many of my friends have 
ever since mouldered in the hot, red sand , to the Delagoa hinterland^ 
known then as ' The Low Country ’ — through which I helped to cut 
the first road from the Transvaal in 1874 fo Johannesburg, that 
Golden Calf which Anglo Israel worships, and on the site of which^I 
once hunted blesbucks," give much intefestmg information regarding 
South Africa as it is to-day, < 
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In the Footsteps of Richard Ccsur de Lion. 

By Maudb M Holbach ‘ Author of ** Bosnia and Herzegovina," 
“ Dalmatia^"ctc In demy 8vo, fully illustrated, i6s net 

Born of a warrror race of princes, yet with troubadore blood in his 
veins, Richard Coeur de Lion united m himself the qualities of soldier 
and poet. His faults were many, but most of them were those of the 
age in which he lived This book aims to sketch truly this almost 
mythical king, and to bring one of the most interesting characters in 
history from the land of shadows into the broad light of day, tracing 
his footsteps through mediaeval France and England to Cyprus and the 
Holy Land, 2 nd back along the Adnatic shores to the place of his 
captivity on the Danube, and finally to his tragic death in the land of 
his boyhood The author has a personal acquaintance with the scenes 
of many of Coeur de Lion’s wanderings which gives life to her narrative, 
and the historical bent which enables her to do justice to the subject 

l^rincess and Queen : The Life and Times of Mary II. 
By Mary F. Sandars Author of Balzac, his Life and 
Writings ” Demy 8vo, illustrated, i6s net. 

The only English biography of Mary II. is the one written by Agnei 
Strickland m her ** Lives of the Queens of England," but since then 
much fresh information has come to light In 1880, Countess 
Bentinck published part of Queen Mary’s private diary, and in 18S6 
Dr. Doebner produced other portions of it These two books give a 
unique opportunity for an appraisement of the Queen, who confided 
her most secret thoughts to her precious Memoirs, which she carried 
on her person in times^jof danger Moreover, the writer has visited 
the Hague, and receivca valuable assistance from Dr Kramer, author 
of a Dutch Life of^uedh Mary *The Duke of Portland also has 
given her access to the unpublished letters at Welbeck, and Lord 
Bathurst to a number of others written by the Queen to her most 
intimate friends 

Godoy, the Queen’s Favourite. By Edmund B. 

d’Auvxrgnb Author of "The Coburgs," "A Queen at Bay,** 
" Lola Montez," etc Demy 8vo, illustrated, i6s net 

A romance of the old Spanish Court. Qpdoy, the son of a poor 
country gentleman, had no fortune but handsome face This 
was enough to captivate Maria Luisa, the iMe of King Charles IV , 
a woman comparable in some respects with Catherine II of Russia. 
Strange to say. her lover secured an empyre over her husband, 
which lasted ..‘1^ his dying day Entrusted with the government, 
Godoy was called upon to contend against no less & foe than Napoleon 
himself, and for twenty years he held France at bay Overthrown 
at last by the odious neir-apparent, afterwards Ferdinand VII , the 
^llen favourite became a prisoner m the hands of the French at 
, Bayonne. He followed his master and mistress into exile, and 
died poor and neglected forty years after His career was one of 
iht nno&t romantic that history affords The book is largely based 
on unpublished official documents 
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The Romanoe of Sandro Botticelli, a j andbrson. 

Author of ** The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi,” etc Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with photogravure frontispiece and full-page illus- 
trations on art paper, los 6d net f / 

A delightful story of Florence during the Renaissance, with the 
poets, philosophers, and ladies of the Medici circle as a background, 
and including the most intimate study of Botticelli’s life and art that 
has yet been written Commencing with Sandro’s life at Prato and 
telling of the influence that Lucrezia exercised over his character, and 
Fra Filippo Lippi over his painting, the author depicts his struggles 
and triumphs with a sure touch, ending with the wave of piagnone 
mysticism which clouded the last years of his career When Mr 
Anderson loves his characters, he loves them whole-heartedly, and be 
compels his readers to sympathise with Botticelli as much as they 
sympathise with Filippo Lippi and the nun Lucrezia. 


Famous Artists and their Models. By Ancblo S ' 

Rappoport, Ph D Author of “ The Love Affairs of the Vatican,” 

etc Demy 8vo, 32 full page illustrations, z6s net. 

Those who look upon a work of art with delight seldom fail in their 
appreciation of the artist's handiwork, but do not always recognise 
ho^ much they owe to the inspiration of the artist's model Historv 
shows that the greatest triumphs of art have been achieved when 
enthusiastic devotion to art has been shared by artist and model alike 
It IS the purpose of Dr Rappoport's book to trace the effect of the 
perfect sympathy between artist and modeK which has produced the 
masterpieces which are the delight ”not of an age, but of all time” 
The ladies of ancient Rhodes, Connth ani^ Sic}on were proud to 
co-operate with Apelles and Zeuxis in the produiBtion of such works 
Lais of Corinth became one of tlfe favourite models of Apelles, and 
Phryne, whom he saw bathing at Elusis, sat for h^s picture of Aphro- 
dite rising from the sea. Alexander the Great, it is said, allowed his 
favourite Campaspe to sit to the same artist, and when Zeuxis painted 
his famous picture of Helen he had five of the most beautiful women 
of Croton as his models In the days of the Renaissance Roman 
grandees sat for Raphael, and the models who sat for Titian were not 
poor professionals working for remuneration, but great ladies of the 
aristocracy of ducal rank and even royal blood Dr Rappoport has 
made a special study of^he history and psychology of the model, 
and the results are givei^^^ the present work 

Duchess Derelict : A Study of the Life and Times of 

Charlotte d'Albret, Duchess of Vafentinois (wufe o^i^^esare Borgia). 

E L Miron Demy 8vo, fully illustrated, i6s net 

Tbe Dundii Advert%s*r refers to this book es "One of the finest historical 
monographs of recent tunes " 

Tbe Glob§ says of It No one Can read tbe ' Duchess Derelict,' a particularly 
apt title, and fail to be touched with tbe poignant tragedy of one of the saddest 
stones in history We can promise tbe reader who follows this * Princess of Pity ' 
through the mazes of her faintly outlmed siory, an absorbing hour or tWo's 
entertainment " * , * 
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Th« Life Oeiare Borgia. (Third Edition.) 

By Rafabl Cabatini, Author of ** The Lion's Skin/' The Justice 
of the Dulte.l etc In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with coloured frontis- 
piece and o^er illustrations printed on art paper, i6s net 

The Standard speaks of this work as “a clever and even a brilliant book It 
certainly says all that can be said in mitigation of the sweeping censure which has 
passed almost unchallenged down the ages *' 

The Scotsman says "This is a readable and well studied work It gives a 
picturesque account both of the House of Borgia and of its most famous scion without 
tailing into romantical exaggerations either way It cannot fail to interest English 
students of Italian history " 

The Daily Telegraph says — “ Mr Sabatini has a lively and vigorous style, which 
imparts a freshness to his narrative, and the story of Cesare Borgia s short but varied 
and remarkable career as here fully and carefully set forward proves as entei taming 
as it IS informative " 


*RodFigo Borgia. The Life and Times of Pope 
Alexander VI (Father of Cesare Borgia) By the Most Rev 
Arnold H Mathew, D D Fully illustrated, demy 8vo, i6s net. 

•' Dr Mathew sets on his title-page a quotation from Leo XIII 
* Let writers of history remember never to dare to tell a he, nor to 
fear to tell the truth * This motto the author faithfully follows, with 
the result of a terrible story of immorality, debauchery, and corruption 
The record of those times is truly amazing The Papacy of the fifteenth 
century was a bestial resort of immorality, and treachery, and venality, 
and assassination One ^^ould imagine that it would, like the Roman 
Empire, have perished ^n its own vices Those were the days of the 
terrible Galeazzo Sforza This period of Italian history is prob- 

ably unmatched in tne cSronicIes ef at least the more modern world 
for Its cruelty and wantonness and licentiousness Dr. Mathew’s book 

IS a very readable and a very accurate one He is an impartial his- 
torian with a great gift of glozing over nothing for partisan purposes 
He has gone to first authorities, and has amassed and arranged his 
facts well ” H B Marriott Watson, m the Pall Mall Gazette 


III Jesuit Land: The Jesuit Missions at Paraguay. 
ByW H Koebel Authorof “In the M^nland Bush/" ‘ Madeira, 
Old and New,” “ Portugal, Past and FUsent,” etc Demy 8vo, 
illustrated, 12 s 6d net 

The story of^e Jesuit missions of Paragftay as told here, forms 
one of the mcm fascinalir^g chapters in the convplex history of the 
River Plate Provinces Mr Koebel has traced the work of the 
missions from their inception in the early days of Spanish South 
American colonisation and discovery, down to the final expulsion 
f>f the Jesuits by Bucareh in the middle of the eighteenth century 
• It is a story of deep interest, often of breathless excitement, and is, 
same time, a close a«d intimate study of the devoted men, 
who ga%e all, even <0 life itself, to their work , through the story 
runs a vein uf political intrigue which heightens its fascination. 
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Polly Peaohum. The stor7 of Lavmia Fenton, 

Duchess of Bolton and *' The Beggar's Opera.*' my Charles E 
Pearce Author of ** The Amazing Duchess/ f* The Beloved 
Princess," " Love Besieged," etc Demy 8vo, illustrated, i6s net 

The history of the stage can show no more remarkable a career than 
that of fascinating and lovable “ Polly Peachum, " otherwise Lavinia 
Fenton, Duchess of Bolton Described as ** nobody's daughter," 
Folly leaped at a bound into fame, and her star blazed withundimmed 
lustre during the brief time she was the idol of the public " Polly 
Peachum" will be for ever identified with Gay's “ Beggar’s Opera," 
a work which occupies a unique place in theatrical annals, not only 
because it was the first— and best — of English ballad operas, but 
because for nearly a centur> and a half it mamtained its attractiveness 
with never fading freshness A vast amount of material — lampoons, 
verse, anecdotes, scandal, controversy, bearing upon "The Beggar’s 
Opera" and its heroine, exists in contemporary records, and this 
material has for the first time been brought together in a connected 
form Eighteenth Century stage life is notable for a full blooded 
vitality peculiar to itself, and the aim of the author has been to draw 
a picture of the times. The volume will contain numerous illustrations 
from Hogarth, and from the unrivalled collection of Mr. A M. Broadley, 
whose generous help has been accorded 

Reflections of a Sporting Artist By Finch 

Mason ("Uncle Toby"). Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with loo 
illustrations, i6s. net. 

Mr Finch Mason, who is more popularly known as " Uncle Toby," 
the famous sporting author and artist, has mepared a volume which 
will make an irresistible appeal to a very vnde circle of readers It 
includes reminiscences of Twyfor(J School, %ndei' the present Dean of 
Durham, of life at Eton in the sixties, and the masters and schoolfellows 
of that period, including Lord Randolph Churchill, William Beresford, 
V C , and others, who have since become famous In connection with 
these numerous anecdotes are told, and some well-known characters, 
from " Spankie " to ** Silly Billy," are hit off with an adroit fidelity 
which only an artist author can compass A year in business, and 
another year as a student of architecture under Edward Barry, R A , 
pass under review, also the author's experiences on the turf, in the 
hunting field, and out shooting, which together with recollections of 
London life by night an^ay, make up a bright and fascinating volume 

Cameos of Indian Crime. Studies of native crimi- 
nality in India By H ] A Hbrvry (Indian Telegraphs, retired) 
Demy 8vo, cloth gClt, illustrated, 12 s fid net. 

Mr Hervey, whdT has spent many years in India, has collected a 
large fund of information concerning native crime, which he deals 
with in a senes of fascinating chapters on Murder, Poisoning, Infanti- 
cide, Burglary, Highway Robbery, Forgery, Procuring, Prostitution, 
Mendacity, Fanaticism, Extortion, Railway Robbery, Tampering witO 
Railways, Beggar 1 aking. Trumped up Evidence, Getting at Exami-' 
nation Papers, Drink, Opium Eating, eic » 

Evening Standafd says *'As good as reading Kipling^’, andtheOai/y ChrontcUt 
" cue of the best books on Indian Crime of recent years. ' 
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Ouerflla Leaders of the World With a preface 

by the Earl oVDundonald By Percy Cross Standing Author 
of “ The M^r^als of Napoleon,'* and part author of ** Our Naval 
Heroes,’* “ Sea Kings and SeaFights/’etc Cr 8 vo, illustrated, 6s net 

Mr Cross Standing, who was special correspondent for Reuter 
during the war between France and Siam, has been able to secure 
much valuable first-hand information concerning notable Guerilla 
leaders, including Osman Digna and Colonel John S Mosby, the Con- 
federate raider Special notes by the Sirdar (Lieut.- General Sir F R. 
Wingate) ha v« been placed at his disposal 

The European in India. ByH. J A. Hervey. Author 

of “ Cameos of Indian Crime *' Demy 8vo, illustrated, 12s fid net 
This work, written by a European many years resident in India, 
sheds a flood of light on the life of the European man and woman in 
ftiat ^nderful country All sorts and conditions of men and women 
are dftlt with the military man, the sailor, the civilian— covenanted 
and uncovenanted — the medical man, the merchant, the press man, the 
planter, the banker, the railway man, the tradesman, the pensioner, 
the loafer, the crank, the globe trotter, the married woman— fast and 
staid — the “miss'* — attached and unattached — the grass- widow, the 
“ scorpion,” the belle — reigning and pas^e — the goody-goody woman, 
the nostalgic woman, the lady doctor, the midwife, the “ slavey," the 
soldier’s wife, “ Perdita," and many others The third part of the book 
deals with life at the hill stations, the coast stations, and the up-country 
stations, station clubs, dinner parties, concerts, dances, picnics, 
weddings, christenings, funerals, etc , etc , etc This book gives a very 
clear and interesting insight of European life m India 
• • 

The White Slave Marfiet. By Mrs Archibald 

Mackirdy (Olive Christian Malvery), Author of “The Soul 
Market,” etc , and W N Willis, Author of “What Germany 
Wants,” etc Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s net Eighth edition 
This IS an authoritative book of vital interest upon a subject of great 
public concern at the present time It contains life stones, so strange, 
SO pathetic and so dreadful that it must make an instant appeal to the 
reader’s sympathy and sense of justice No such indictment has ever 
^yet been made, for the whole question is ^treated of, and all the 
ramifications of the trade at Home and Abroad are laid bare 
Ministers, Members of Parliament, PhilantHfopic workers and the 
general public will find here strange “ human documents '* — stories of 
actual lives (some actually now being lived) — that will touch them to 
tears and rouse^em to demand for the White* Slaves— inarticulate— 
helpless and unknown, pity and justice Botlf the authors are 
prominent worker^ m Social Seivice — Mrs Archibald is 

well-known in connection with active rescue work Mr W N Willis, 
who IS responsible for the facts of the present volume, was for sixteen 
^ years a member of the Australian Parliament, and was largely 
influential in suppressing the Trade in Australia. He has travelled 
wi&eiy, |nd has spared no effdkt to obtain and verify his information 
regarding tlvi Traffic m the East The work is written in a straight- 
forward style to give the plain, bare facti of the Trade as it really fa. 
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August Strindberg: Tho Spirit of Revolt Studies 
and Impressions by L Lind-af Hagkby, Crown 8vo, illustrated, 
6s net r 

Strindberg, the Swedish dramatist and novelist wh(^ on the Continent, 
ranks with Ibsen, has written seventy plays, psychojlogical, satirical, 
historical and mystic, and novels, stories and essays, which place him 
in the forefront of modern writers as an observer of life The Author 
gives a vivid picture of the struggles and difficulties of his career The 
critical analysis of Strindberg's writings will be opportune in view of 
the growing interest m his work and personality. He died May 14th, 
1912 c 

The Life of James Hinton. By Mrs. Havelook 

Ellis Author of “ Three Modern Seers,*’ My Cornish Neigh- 
bours,’* “ Kit’s Woman,” etc Illustrated, los 6d net 
Mrs Havelock Ellis is preparing this biography under very favour- 
able circumstances Access to private papers, and the assistance o^ 
intimate friends, together with her own knowledge and experience, 
qualify her to treat the subject with greater fullness than was possible 
to those who preceded her. The book will aim at presenting the man 
as his friends knew him, a noble, serious student struggling to bring 
truth into the open 

Louis XI. and Charles the Bold. Libut.-Col. 

Andrew C P Haggard, D S O. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 
photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations on art paper 
Col Haggard needs no introduction as a writer of histoncal works, 
and the story of the cruel and treacherous son of Charles VII of 
France, told in his inimitable style, makes fascinating reading The 
many incidents in the troublous career of Louis ^ — the msurrections 
against his father in which he tooKpart, the^evolt of the great vassals 
due to the severe measures with which he signalised the commence- 
ment of his reign, his capture by Charles the Bold, and his release, 
are treated with no uncertain touch, and go to form a vivid and 
impressive picture of France of the fifteenth century. 

What Germany Wants. By W. N. Willis, 

Ex-M P (Australia) Author of ** Western Men and Eastern 
Morals ” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2S net 
This book is a forceful exposition of what the Author regards as the 
Gerni'in menace in Euro^ The book touches a now key m Imperial 
affairs, and includes awLhapter which unfolds a workable plan for 
bringing the empire and its great dependencies into union for the 
defence of the trade arteries of the Mediterranean The Author deals 
from inside knowledge.^ Tho book goes out to tell o^ilisation What 
Germany Wants EVery Bnton should read it and understand its 
seriousness 

A Garland of Yerse for Young People, Edited 

by Alfred H Miles Handsome cloth gilt, 2S. 6d net. ( 

This is a collection of verse for children, made to satisfy the require- 
ments of school and home Never before has an attempt been rqaAle 
to cover in one volume such a wide range of pieces at so s^alPk price. 
It shoald be OM of tha most popnlar chlldno’s books this year. 
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Samphire.\ By Sybil Grant 

Crown S^OfVloth gilt, 3s 6d net 

A pot-pourri original and humorous inconsequences or essayettes 
on such subjects as gardening, shops, personal relations, etc , etc , 
including fanciful skits called ** shadows' —analogues, the sources of 
which It IS not difficult to trace, and which the reader is in no danger 
of taking too seriously from the pen of one who apparently refuses to 
take anything for granted or to subscribe to any accepted or conven- 
tional points of view Piquant and amusing without any trace of 
trying to be funny 

Western Hen and Eastern Morals. By W. N. 

Willis. With a preface by R A. Bennett, Editor of Truth, 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s net 

The relationship between the white man and the coloured woman 
* in countries under the dominion of the white races presents a problem 
which increasingly demands attention The author describes from 
personal observation the white man's life m the East, the licensed 
immorality of the Straits Settlement and Japan, and the irregular 
alliances of the rubber planter, of the Anglo- Bur man and the tea 
planter of Ceylon, and points out the difficulties likely to arise in the 
near future in dealing with the parti coloured offspring of these asso- 
ciations. A special preface by the Editor of Truth bears corroborative 
testimony. 


Nineteenth Centpry English Ceramic Art. By 

J F Blacker With about 96 pages of halftone illustrations, 
printed on art papdl, and 150 line drawings, los 6d net 

** One of the cheafiest %rt manuals that has appeared m the present 
generation For half-a-guinea the^eader may obtain over 500 closely 
printed pages, full of the liveliest and most erudite information, 
together with some 1,200 beautifully reproduced examples of the best 
products of Enghsh Ceramic Art m the nineteenth century In- 
valuable to all lovers of histone ware,” says the Daily Telegraph 

The Motor: An Interesting Practical Work of Original 

Information and Reference for Owners and Makers of Motor Cars 
By John Armstrong Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 160 special 
illustrations, los 6d net 

This volume is written in non-technioal language, mathematical 
formulae having been rigidly excluded NewMght is thrown on a great 
variety of constructional features, and the mam points in the design 
and manufacture of the modern motor engine are discussed A host 
of subjects su^ as clutches, carburation, chmiged speed mechanism, 
live axle conduction, eic , are fully treated f^Iot-air, rotary, and 
turbine gas motors, six-wheel vehicles, the past, present and future 
of the motor omnibus and motor cab, are also dealt with m this 
exhaustive volume 

.^Paul’s Simplicode. By M. Levy 

^ Crown 8 VO, cloth, is net, 

PP sin^ple and thoraughly practical and efficient code for the use of 
Travellers, tourists, Business Men, Department Stores, Shopping by 
Post, Colonial Emigrants, Lawyers, and the general public Everyone 
ihoold use this, the cheapest code book published m English A 
ient«o in a word 



Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan. 

Stray leaves from the Diary of Baroness Albert cyAnethan, with 
an introduction by His Excellency Baron Kat/*, the Japanese 
Ambassador to St James’s Fully illustrated with photogravure and 
half-tone illustrations on art paper i8s net Seccfhd edition. 
The Globe says ~*'It abounds intimate touches and acute remarks on the 
condition of Japan, and is quite evidently the work of a clever woman whose eyes 
were as observant as her intuition was keen " 

David Garrick and His French Friends. By 

Dr F A Hedgcock. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated los 6d net 
The AihetuBum says — *'Dr Hedgcock contributes a welcomei blecause really 
scholarly, addition to the biography of England's greatest actor " 

J(. Winter Holiday in Portugal. By Captain Gran- 

viLLE Baker W ith coloured frontispiece and 32 original drawings 
by the author Demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, 12s 6d net 
Bookman — Captain Granville Baker writes lightly and pleasantly He saw a 
good deal that was charming, not a little that was quaint, and a certain mixture of 
media valism and modernity " 

The Beloved Princess. Pnncess Charlotte of Wales. 

By Charles E. Pearce Author of “The Amazing Duchess/* 
“ Polly Peachum,” etc Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, i6s net 
Globe — Mr Pearce, as usual, contnves ho make his story interesting by his 
vivacious style, and a clever use of the materials at his commana 

A Great Russian Realist The Romance and 

Reality of Dostoieffsky By J A T Lloyd Author of Two 
Russian Reformers,” etc , etc Demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 
with illustrations, los 6d net 

Pall Mall Gazette — “ The most valuable contr’bution taour knowledge of Russian 
Literature that an Englishman has produced DostoieffsKy comes to us with a great, 
vague human sincerity that, Russian in its expression, 1^ world* wide m its appeal “ 
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The Librarian, an Independent Professional Journal, 
lor the professional man and all interested in literature Monthly, 
6d„ or 6s 6d per annum, post free 
“ The Librarian ” is an invaluable mine of information concern- 
ing libranes, from the first stone laid in the structure of the building to 
the last book placed upon its shelves It is indispensable to the librarian, 
the publisher, the bookseller, the book buyer and the book reader alike 

The Commentatox. The most out-spoken paper in 

England A sixpenn}|j<review for One Penny Weekly 
**The Commentator” is a paper which has the courage of its con- 
victions, and speaks with no uncertain sound Whatever doubts and 
fears may paralyse blast {Rjliticians, ” The Commentator ” is free from 
all ambiguity and vaiillation. Published every Wedn&day 

Canada To day, 1912 Its progress, prosperity and 

opportunities pictured by pen and camera, including upwards of 
300 pictures reproduced from photographs, maps and plans , 240 
pp , 13} X gi, IS net , a hmit^ number in cloth, 2s net 
This annual is the best repository of absolutely up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning Canada, available for use m G^eat Britain ^ It Is 
intended to portray something of what Canada offers in tLe extent 
End vanaty of its resources to the emigrant and the mvestor. 
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ALFRED H. MILES’ 

NEW SERIES FOR BOYS A.ND GIRLS 

Large crown'Svo, 384 pages, fully illustrated, handsome 
doth gilt, full gilt edges, 5s. each. 

Christian World — Mr Alfred H Miles is the Homer of modern Ajaxes and 
Hectors He seems to have heard of more brave deeds than any man living " 

In the Lion's Mouth Fierce Fights with Wild Men, 

Wild Animals and Wild Nature By Clive Fenn, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Frank R Sjtockton, Ena Fitzgerald, F W Calkins, Rowland 
Thomaf, Alliert'^W Tolman, Fisher Ames Edited by Alfred H. 
Miles Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, burnished edges, 
with coloured illustrations 

Where Duty Calls or Danger Records of Courage 

and Adventure for Girls By Evelyn Everett-Green, Grace 
Stebbing, Margaret E Sangster, Ena Fitzgerald, E W Tomson, 
F W Calkins and other writers Edited by Alfred H Miles. 
Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, burnished edges, with 
coloured illustrations 

’Twixt Life and Death on Sea and Shore. A Book 

for Boys Edited by Alfred H Miles 
Daily Chronicle — Mr Miles is always a safe guide where boys' reading 
IS concerned Here he gives you plenty of stirring things, and the be'^t of it is they 
are all irom real life— true stories that is ' 

Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty A 

Book for Girls Edited by Alfred H Miles 
Lady*s Pictonal Each story is of a high standird, and has the healthy 
atmosphere which charact^ises all the books of Alfred H Miles " 

A Book of Brav^ Boys All the World Over. 

Edited by Alfred H Mile# 

Truth — What could be more fascinating to the boy than the stories of brave deeds 
contained in ‘ A Book of Brave Boys ’ ? ” 

A Book of Brave Girls At Home aud Abroad. 

Edited by Alfred H Milks 

Morning Leader — " It provides numerous and thrilling examples of heroism 
in all parts of the globe, and ought to prove very inspiring ” 

In the Teeth of Adventure Up and Down the World. 

Edited by Alfred H Miles 
Manchester Couner —“A gloriously exciting bool^for boys " 

The Sweep of the Sword Fnim Marathon to Mafe- 

king Being a Battle Book for Boys By Alfred H Miles Dedi- 
cated by special permission to Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V C 
In large qjpwn 8vo (over 600 pages), wiA a photogravure frontis- 
piece, iG^ull-page Illustrations of world-fatious &ttle pictures, 
printed on art paper, and nearly 150 illustrations in the text, hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt, with special design yds 
Truth — " Never before has Mr Miles gathered such a harvest as this in a single 
volume it is truly a stupendous volume, and there is quality as well as quantity 
to recommend it ” 

Pall Mall Gazette — It is a tr/ mendously attractive and manly volume for boys 
It not a book m praise of war, but it celebrates m a htting way those virtues 
which war brings out '* • 

Untied SeMtee Magazine —"Mr Miles has compiled an extremely valuable volume 
from which not only boys but also a great many men will not ooly gain pleasurable 
excitement but much useful instruction of real historical value " 

• 
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THE ABO SERIES 

Each m large crown 8vo, fully illustrat^fd, 5s. net. 

A B C of Collecting Old Continent^ Pottery 

By } F Blacker Author of Nineteenth Century Rnglish Ceramic 
Art, and other works particularised on this page, etc , etc 
Illustrated with about lOo line and 50 half-tone illustrations, 5s net 
In this new voliiiae of the senes Mr J F Blacker provides information and 
illustrations of wares never previously presented in an inexpensive form to the 
great army of collectors Persian, Synan, Anatolian and Khodian wares with the 
ru<^tred Hispano Moresque and Siculo Moresque pottery w]ill take thAii place side by 
side with the Majolica of Italy, the faience of France, the Delft of Holland, and the 
Stoneware of Germany " 

The A B C of Japanese Art. By J F. Bi acker 

460 pages, profusely illustrated with 150 line and 100 half-tone 
illustrations, printed on art paper, 5s net 
**An exceedinj,Iy useful and timely nook It will guide, assist, and intere*-! ther 
collector in the Art of Old japan Those who desire to collect with profit will 
hardly discover any object so suitable, whilst for home decoration the quaint 
beauty of Japanese Art is unequalled in its peculiar atti activeii oss Technical 
processes are explained, and the marks, signatures and sale prices are given The 
book would be cheap at double the prtce " — The Court Journal 

The ABC about Collecting (Second Edition). 
By Sir James Yoxall, M P The subjects include, among others, 
China, Clocks, Prints, Books, Pictures, Furniture and Violins 
With numerous illustrations, 5s net 
*' A beginner cannot well have a better guide **—Outl )oh *' The amateur collector 
Advised by us will certainly possess himself of this volume ''^Academy 

A B C of Collecting Old English China By J F 

Blacker With numerous line and 64 psf^es of half tone illustra 
tions, printed on art paper, 5s net « f 
"To the beginner there could be n<#i surer guide "—/*«// Mall Gazette "Mr 
Blacker shows what to look for, how to know it, and what to avoid '—Dat y Express 

A B C of Collecting Old English Pottery. By 

J F Blacker With about 400 line and 32 pages of half-tone 
illustrations, 5s net 

" Practically every known variety of old English pottery is deilt with, and 
facsimiles of the various marks, and the prices realised by good examples at auction 
are given’ — Observer “In this book salt gla/e lustre shpware, puz/le jugs, 
Pulhain, Astbury, Lambeth I eeds, Yarmouth, and numi rous other wares all receive 
caieful attention Mr Blacker speaks with authority, and his pages are full of 
knowledge ’ — Bookman ^ 

The ABC Guidif to Mythology. By Helen A 

Clarke Cr 8vo c’olh gilt 400 pp , illustrated, 5s net 
The gifted author of this book has written and lectured on mythology 
for many years, and 1^, from study and research, well qualified to 
produce a work on subject well calculated to sup’*^y the general 
need In this book she traces the rise and development of the various 
native myths through their Gieek, Norse and Oriental phases, with 
the result that the book may be used either as an authoritative guide 
to the subject or as an interesting and entertaining work for occasional^ 
and recreative reading The great interest felt at the present, time in 
myths makes the appearance of the volupie opportune, and the kno^p- 
ledge and skill of the author give it great value as an educational work 
of high literary ment 
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The ABC Guide to Musio. By D. Gregory Mason. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, with 12 illustrations, 5s net 
In this work Mr Mason discusses the theory of music in a simple 
and entertaining manner, and then treats in turn piano, orchestral and 
vocal music, dealing with the master musicians and their work with 
sure insight and brief, significant analysis He has avoided technical 
expressions as far as possible, and his book may be recommended not 
only to young readers, but also to adult lovers of music who wish to 
increase their knowledge of musical art 

The A C Guide to Pictures. By Charles H. 

Caffin Author of “ How to Study Pictures ” Cloth gilt, 
256 pp . fully illustrated, 5s net 

Mr Cdffin is a well-known author of books on Art His power of 
adapting his style to the outlook and point of view of youth makes 
,him especially apt as a guide for the young on the subjects of which 
he treats, and enables him to point out with a clearness and precision 
which cannot be mistaken the qualities which make for greatness in 
pictorial art He analyses these qualities from well-known examples, 
and his instructive criticism will be found of great value to parents 
and teachers wishing to encourage the intelligent appreciation of 
pictures in the young people of their charge The^iuthor's object is 
not so much to tell the reader what pictures to admire as to inculcate 
the principles which will enable him to judge for himself what is most 
worthy of admiration m art 

The ABC Guidh to Amerioan History. By 

H W Elson Ciown Svo, cloth gilt, with 16 illustrations, 
5s net • 9 

There are few subjects of moift profound interest than that of 
history, and no histones are more important to us than the histones 
of our own times and of the modern times which led up to them The 
rise of the Western world from the discovery of the great American 
continent by Christopher Columbus to the consummation of the 
'' United States " is full of fascinating romance and inspiring incident, 
teeming with instructive suggestions regarding the development of 
nations and the art of government Mr Elson traverses the whole 
ground from the landing of Columbus to the close of the war with 

* Spam and the construction of the Panama Canal His style is ensp 

and picturesque ^ ^ 

The above four volumes were originally published in ” The Guide Series '' 

The A B C of Artistic Photography. By A J. 

ANDEKSON^With photogravure plates and haMone illustrations in 
black and sepia, etc Large Crown Svo, 5s net 
The Amateur Photographer says it is “ A most delightful book, full of 
pleasant reading and surprises It is beautifully illustrated with many 
|>hotogravure and half tone reproductions of pictures by leading 

• workers^ Every amateur photographer with an interest in pictorial 

wGflj should*get it ’* • 

Oruinaly published under the title of "The Artistic Side of Photography," at 
xas 6d net, aftheap edition of this work has long bten in demand, and the oppor- 
tunity has now been taken of placing it in this senes of cheap and high class manuals 
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TEOHHIG&L LIBRARY MANUALS 

By Alex J. Philip, Borough Librarian, Gravesend. 

1. The Production of the Printed/ Catalogue. 

A practical handbook for everyone concern^ with pnnting, 
5S net r 

This work deals with the preparation, printing, and publication of 
catalogues of Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries, publishers’, book- 
sellers’ and business houses, with an appendix of type faces 

2. The Business of Bookbinding from the point 

of View of the binder, the publisher, the librarian, and the general 
reader, crown 8vo, 6s net , half bound in sealskin, gd net 
This work contains chapters on the manufacture of binders' leather 
and cloth, and a descnption of a working bindery with samples of cloth 
and leather, specially displayed for colour, grain, and material 
Photo-micrographs of paper fibres, by Clayton Beadle, illustrate the 
chapter deahng with book papers The chapter on leather and its 
preparation is by Professor Proctor The glossary of terms has been' 
compiled with the assistance of J Drew Appleby, and others 

3. The Library Enoyclopasdia, by the foremost 

authorities, edited by Alex } Philip, 30s net , after 1912 
the price will be raised to 40s net 

The Library Encyclopedia will deal comprehensively with 
Library Administration, Book Purchasing, Library History, Library 
Plans and Buildings, Classification, Cataloguing, Oflfice Work and 
Routine, Mechanical Aids, Advertising, Heating, Lighting, Ventilating, 
and the various contributory branches of knowledge, Binding, Paper, 
the Preservation of Ivecords, Museum Viork, Practical Printing, 
Bibliography, Estimating, Specification Work, and all the numerous 
subjects either directly or indirectly connected ^with work in public, 
proprietary, and private libraries £^nd museiAns 

LIBRARIAN SERIES OF REPRINTS 

Reprinted from The Librarian.** 

X Suggestions towards a Constructional Re- 
vision of the Dewey Classification. By Arthur 

John Hawkbs Price Sixpence net. 

A valuable contribution to the knowledge of cataloguing in general 
and the Dewey system 800 and 900 in particular Essential to every *' 
user of the Decimal systery, and to every student 

2 Library Assistants’ Association : an outline of 

its development and work. By W Benson 
Thorne Price ♦Sixpence net 

For the first time#^he complete history of this most Progressive Asso- 
ciation IS told in a handy form 

3 Cinematograph Films : Their National value 
and preservation By Alex J Philip Sixpence net 

Cinematographs and the Public Library . how each can help the other/ 

Introduction to Elementary Bibliography. By * 

R W Parsons Sixpence net A useful first guide to prac«.ii^ 
bibliography, one of the most difficult subjects m <he Library 
Association's Examinations. 
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The Dlner'a-Out Vade Mecum. A Pocket “ What*s 

What ’* on the Manners and Customs of Society Functions, etc , 
etc By Alfred H Miles Author of The New Standard 
Elocution^t ” In fcap 8vo (6i by 3^), cloth bound, round 
corners, is 6d net Leather, 2s net 
This handy book is intended to help the diffident and inexperienced 
to the reasonable enjoyment of the social pleasures of society by an 
elementary introduction to the rules which govern its functions, pubhc 
and private, at Dinners, Bieakfasts, Luncheons, Teas, At Homes, 
Receptions, Balls and Suppers, with hints on Etiquette, Deportment, 
Dress, Conduct, After-Dinner Speaking, Entertainment, Story-Telling, 
Toasts and Sentiments, etc , etc 

Diners a Deux By S Beach Chester, Author of 

“ Anomalies of English Law,” etc Crown 8vo, 5s net 
Diners a Deux is a delightful piece of work with a perfect atmo- 
sphere, and IS written by a man of the world who has studied life from 
an exceptionally advantageous point of view in different parts of the 
continent during several decades, and who is full of good stones 
drawn from very wide experience The titles of some of these will 
convey a good idea of the contents, “ The Incident of the Hotel 
Splendide,” ”The Pearls of Mme La Baronne,” ** Natalia . . 
of New York ** 

Cakes and Ales A memory of many meals, the 
whole interspersed with various Recipes, more or less original, 
the Anecdotes, mainly veracious By Edward Spencer 
(‘ Nathaniel Gubbins *) Crown 8vo, 4th edition, 2s 6d net 
Saturday Revtew — “ A book from which every restaurant keeper can, if he 
will, get ideas enough to maxe a fortune Siiortsmen, stockbrokers, and others with 
1 irge appetites, robust yet senMlive palates, and ample means, will find it inxalu 
able when they are ordeimg the next little dinner for a select party of male friends ’* 

The Everyday 7uddi|ig Book By F K. A tasty 

recipe for every day in the year, including February 29th In crown 
8vo, strongly bound is net 

Scotsntftn Housewives will extend a hearty welcome to the 'Everyday 
Pudding Book Itcontiin*^ a ncipt for every day in the year, yet there are not 
two exactly alike, either 111 flavour or appearance ” Referee — " If you want a tasty 
icciiic for every day in the year vou can do nothing better than purchase a copy 
of the ‘ h veryday Pudding Book ’ " 

The Everyday Savoury Book A tasty fot every 

day m the year By Marie Worth is net 
The gieat success of the ‘ Everyday Pudding Bqpk ’* has suggested the publication 
of a similar book dealing with savouries 111 th%same inexpensive and practical 
manner The two books will be found invaluablt^or daily household use With 
these twq books the housewife will indeed be weir set yp for the economic use of 
tlie larder 

Cole’s Fun Doctor, one of the two funniest books 
in the wbrld By F W Cole 384 pp , qr 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d 
The mission of mirth is well understood, ” Laugh and Grow Fat ” is 
a common proverb, and the healthiness of humour goes without s^tymg 

Cole’s Fun Doctor (2nd senes), the other of the 
two funniest books in the world By E W Cole 440 pp , crown 
8vo, nloth, 2S 6d 

lues had an extenSive practice until the Fun Doctor set up 
in opposition, but now Fun Doctors are in requisition everywhere^ 



NEW TWO SHILLING (Net) 
NOVELS / 


" COUNTESS DAPHNE. . 

THE WHITE OWL (anded) 

RUFFLES (anded) 

the LOVELOCKS OF DIANA, (anded) 
THE DOLL. (3rded) 

THE ACTIVITIES OP LAVIE JUTT 


Kita" 
Kate Horn 
L T Meade 
i<ATE Horn 
Violet Hunt 
(2nd ed ) 


Marguerite and Armiger Barclay 


LOVE'S OLD SWEET SONG (2nd ed ) Clifton Bingham 
DUCKWORTH’S DIAMONDS (2nd ed ) E Everett-Green 
THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE (2nded) Ren^ Bazin 

THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT (3rd ed ) Jane Wardle 

** The most brilliant piece of satire that has been published 
this century 

For other titles see^fp 44 t'lnd 1,5, 


NEW SHILLING (Net) NOVELS 

* New revised edition — almost rewritten— and reset from new type 
’•'DR PHILLIPS. A Msida-Vale Idyll Frank Danby 

TROPICAL TALES (7th edition) Dolf Wvllarde 

THE PERFIDIOUS WELSHMAN (loth ed) “Draig Glas" 
THE GARDEN OF LIFE (2nd edition) Kate Horn 

No. 5 JOHN STREET (20th edition) Richard Whiteing 
For other titles see fp 45 and 46 
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NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

Captain Hi|.wkB, Master Mariner. Oswald Kendall 

Admirers of the newels of W W } acobs should read this It is a story of three men 
who cannot and will not abide d ullness Though separated superficially by discipline 
and convention (Captain Hawks Grummet and " Cert'nly ” Wilfred are brothers 
'under their skins," and are controlled by the same insatiable desire for variety 
Their thirst fur the unexpected is amply satisfied in the search for an illusive cargo 
of sealskins, purchased without having been seen by Captain Hawks and though much 
of the story takes place at sea, all technicalities have been carefully omitted That 
the crew are nearly drowned, nearly frozen, nearly starxed, and nearly smothered 
proves that they succeeded in a search for a life where things happen fheir 
success IS also financial, and the story leaves them with a hint of farther adventures 
to follow A capital yarn 

The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers. Arabella Kenealy 

Author of “ Nerissa," “ The Making of Anthea,*' “ Dr Janet of 
Harley Street,” “The Woman-Hunter,” etc 
The irresistible Mrs Ferrers is a fashionable beauty, the loveliest, wittiest, best- 
dressed and most fascinating woman of her century She is the idol of London 
society Hostesses fight and plot to get her to their parties The men of her world 
vie with one mothpr tor the piivileet of driving her to Hurlingham And yet no 
breath of scandal touches her hor her imbition is to be known to history as the 
most beautiful and brilliant woman of her day who ch irmed all men and succumbed 
to none But Lord Lygon comes, a clever and attractive man, estranged from his 
wife He lays siege to her, and the story turns upon the rivalry and struggle of the 
two women , of the wife who devotedly loves him and of the other who, though fond 
of him, IS loth to sacniice her dazzling impeccability and to forego her unique posi 
tion for his sake A young doctor complicates matters, and there is a scene between 
Mrs Ferrers and a homicidal maniac m which she needs all her wits for self defence 
There are some charming children in the book and some original views on the 
woman question 

The Three Anaitohists. Maud Stepney Rawson 

Author of “A Lady of the Regency,” “The Stairway of 
Honour,” “The Enchanted Gatden,” “The Easy Go-Luckies,” etc 
There are fine and neautifcl things in this novel There is true delicate psycho- 
logy and clean bold handling of subject^hich m feebler hands might easily have 
been unpleasant if not ofleiisive There is true pathos and a tine perception of the 
importance of the tiny incidents and minor happenings of daily life as affecting the 
human drama Janet is the unsatisfied, soul starved young wife of an elderly, weak, 
cruel and penurious man, and the other piineipal character is a human stepson at 
inevitable enmity with so opposite a father, both craving for the fullness of 
life, the woman a real woman all through with a fine perception of what is 
right intensely desirous of founding a real home and making real happiness, 
and the young man of warm flesh and blood responding to her pure woman’s love 
and care with more than mere affection And yet there is not a false note in all the 
narrative which after a tragic happening ends finely 

A Grey Life: A Romance of Modern Bath. “ Rita ” 

Author of “Peg the Rake,” ** My^L^d Conceit,” “Countess 
Daphne," “ Grim Justice,” etc 

*' Rita " has chosen Bath as a setting for her new novel She has disdained the 
" powdiT and patches ' period, and given her characters the more modern interests 
of Bath's transition stage in the seventies and eighties Her book deals with the 
struggles of aif impoverished Irish family of three siafeers>-wbo establish them- 
selves in Bath— to whom comes an orphaned niece with the romantic name of 
Rosaleen Le Suir She is only a child of fourteen when she arrives, but it is her 
pen that weaves the story and its fascinating mystery of the Grey Lady in the attics 
The history and sad tragedies of this recluse give the story its title, thoui^h fuller 
Interest is woven into the brilliant and erratic personality of a certain Chevalier 
Theophrastus O’Shaiighnessev. at once the most charming and original sketch of the 
Irish adveq^urer ever penned by a modern writer In fact, one might safely cay 
Thkt the Chevalier is the male prototype of “ Rita's" wonderful and immoriai ' Ptg 
the RafLe " • 
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Stanley Paulas New Six Shilling Morels— continued^ 

The Three Destinies. J. A. T. Lloyd 

Author of **The Lady of Kensington Gamens/' Great 
Russian Realist," etc 

The scene of this novel opens in the Elgin Room of the Bi itisL Museum, ^here its 
dramatn paiotuu are grouped by chance in front of the familiar statue of the “Three 
Fates " Among them are three young girls and a boy of eighteen, all quite at the 
beginning of things and vaguely Interested in the mysterious future tefore them 
1 he tact that they have grouped themselves in front of this particular statue attracts 
the attention of an old professor, who determines to bring them together again, and 
experiment with their young lives with the same curiosity that a chemist experiments 
with chemirals The scene shifts from the Llgin Room to Ireland, cind then to Pans 
and Brittany, Vienna and Dalmatia but the hero is always under the spell of that 
first chance meeting in front of the statue One person after the other plays with his 
life and again and again he and the others report themselves on New Year s Day 
to the old professor, who reads half mocKingly the jumble of lives that he himself has 
produced In the end the hero realises that these young girls have become to biiu 
in turn modern mterpreters of the thiee ancient Destinies 

The King’s Master 

Olive Lethbridge and John De Stourton 

A novel dealing with the troubulous times of Henry VIII , m which the political 
situation, Court intrigues and religious discussions of the period are treated m a 
masterly manner A strong love element is introduced, and the characters of Anne 
Boloyn and Ihoinas Cromwell are presented in an entirely new light, while 
plot and counter plot, hair breadth escapes, love, hate, revenge, and triumph all go 
to form the theme. 


Maggie of Margate. A Romance of the Idle Rich. 

Gabriklle VYodnil • 

'* Maggie of Margate,” a beautiful girl with an unobtrusive style which attracted 
nine men out of ten, was in reality an exclusive laay of title, bored because she 
sighed for realism and romance, and was afTianLed to a prispective peer How she 
contnxed a dual individuality is the pitbU the story, which is in no way high flown 
Maggie is a delightful creation, and her very erring frailty and duplicity makes us 
pity her the more She cannot break away fanally from her social status, but to 
retain it she nearly breaks her heart The man of her fancy, Michael Blatr, is the 
most striking figure in the whole story, which teems with varied characters, all of 
wh ch hold us intently from the first page to the last Ail the world loves a 
lover, and, therefore, every one will love Michael Blair 

The Celebrity’s Daughter. Violet Hunt 

Author of •* The Doll,” ** While Rose of Weary Leaf," etc < 

Life like portraits, a tangleA plot only fully unravelled in the last chapter, go to 
the making of Miss Violet^lniit s stones "The Celebiitys Daui.htei ’ has the 
humimr, smart dialogue, thvtngling life of this clever writers earlier novels It 
Is the autobiography of the daughter of a celebrity who has fallen on evit dajs 1 old 
in the author s immitable style 
o 

Paul Burdom Sir William Magnay 

Author of ” The Fruits of Indiscretion," " The Long Hand," etc 
This IS a strong story full of exciting incidents The hero is a farmer crippled for 
want of capital which he finds quite unexpectedly A thunderstorm and an irate 
husband cause a young banker to seek refuge at the farm, from which a loud kiiockingf 
causes further retreat to a big family tomb, which becomes bis own when the lightning i 
brings some old ruins down and buries both The banker’s bag of gol(l falls into the 
hands of the farmer, who profits by its use Ollier characters play important pritts, 
aai love mterest adds its softening charm * ^ 
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Stanley Paul*s New Six Shilling iVoKO/s— continued 

Cheerful Craft. R Andom 

Author of V We Three and Troddles,'* Neighbours of Mine ” 
With 6o original illustrations 

There is nothing sombre or introspective about Cheerful Craft," and those who 
acree with Mr Balfour s view of the need of lighter and brighter books will lind here 
lomething to please them Broad humour and rollicking adventure charactense this 
ttory A city clerk rises from obscurity and attains to a position of wealth and 
dignity, and cames us with him all the way, condoning his rascality for the sake of 
bs ready humour and cheery optimism After all he is a merry rogue, and he works 
1)0 great harm to anyone, and much good to himself, and incidentally to most of those 
vith whom he comes in contact We hardly know in which form to like him most, 
ftb Hilary Ferd ex-clerk, lounger and tramp, or Havelock Rose, the son of a 
i^ealthy ship-owner, whose place he usurps under circumstances which do credit to 
tke writer's mgenmty without putting too great a strain on the credulity of the 
Rader 

Love’s Cross Roads. L. T. Meade 

Author of Desborough’s Wife,” Ruffles,'* etc 

This IS the story of a good and honourable man who in a moment of sudden tempta- 
ten fell How his sin found him out— what he suffered from remorse , how, with 
al his strivings, he was nearly circumvented, and how, lust when he thought all would 
b* well, be nearly lost what was far above gold to him is ably de^^ctibed The 
story is highly exciting, and from the first page to the last it woula be difficult to put 
the book down The account of the villain who sought to rmu Paul Colthurst, and 
tocause the death of either young Peter or Pamala, is full of terrible interest But 
perhaps the most truly life-like character in the whole book is Silas Luke, the poor 
inferable tramp, who though bribed, tempted, tortured yet could not bring himself 
to io the evil thing suggested, and who was saved by the sweet girl who was meant 
to l:>e his victim The repentance of the tramp leads to the greater repentance of 
Pail Colthurst The story ends happily 

The Swelling of Jordan. Coralie Stanton and 
Heath Hoskin Authors of Plumage,’* “ The Muzzled Ox,” etc 

Canon Onel, an earnest worker m the East End, loved and respected, had years 
before the story commenedk, while climbing with bis friend Digby Cavan in Switzer- 
laid, found in the packet of his friend s coat, which be had accidentally put on 
instead of his own, evidence rhat his frigid bad robbed bis, the canon’s, brother and 
been the cause ot his committing suimde Oriel, in a struggle which took place 
between the two men, hurled his friend from the precipice Now the glacier gives 
up Cavan’s rucksack, and any day it may yield up his body To reveal subsequent 
developments would spoil the reader s enjoyment of a thrilling plot 

Opal of October. Joy Shirley 

For those born in the month of October, the opal is said to be a lucky stone, and 
this novel is based upon the assumption that it is so It is a story of the times of 
the soothsayers and the witches, when people were all more or less trying to discover 
the philosopher’s stone which turns everything to gold The witch in this case is a 
young girl of great beauty, who narrowly escapes the stake 

Galbraith of Wynyatos. ** £ Everett-Green 
A u^^or of “Duckworth’s Diamonds,*^ “Chve Lonmer*s Mar- 
riage,” etc , etc 

This IS a story of the ill consequence following up^ the making of an unwise will 
Joyce IS the only daughter of the real owner of Wyn%tes who has let the property 
to a relative vi^o is the next of-kin aFer his daughter iVarned of the uncertainty 
of his own life he wills the property to his daughter m trust during her minority, and 
appoints the relative who holds the property as tenant, trusteq Overhearing a 
conversation between the family lawyer and her uncle, who discuss the unwisdom of 
placing her in the charge of one who is directly interested in her death she imagines 
all kinds of evil intentions on the part of her guardian, and looks with suspicion upon 
all hig counsels for her welfare Love interests lead to complications, but the 
unfaithfiilgess of her lover leaves her free and she finally marries the guardian of 
^wboiQ she had stood so long lA fear It is a very readable book written in the 
autheff’s style * 
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Stanley Paulas New Six Shilling /Voira/s— continued. 

The Ban Lester Lurgan 

Author of “ The Mill-owner,’* “ Bohemian Blood,’/ etc , etc 
This IS a story of mystery involving the Ran of Blood Drenda is a pretty, 
chdrininf, and very feminine girl of good English family who marries one who 
adores her, but who has, unknown to himself, Red Indian blood id his veins This 
IS revealed to him by an old nurse on her death bed, and is demonstrated on his 
return to his wife by the birth of a son who bears unmistakable signs of the terrible 
inheritance An old mystery is explained, and new tragedies follow The child is 
placed under the care of the grandmother's tribe but soon succumbs, nor does th^ 
lather long survive the awful experience After his death Brenda marries her child 
hood's playmate and fust love 

n 

Bright Shame Keighley SNOWDEh 

Author of “ The Free Marriage,” ” The Plunder Pit,” Hate of 
Evil." etc 

Stephen Gaunt, an English sculptor famous in Italy, is the father of a son born oui 
ot wedlock, whom he has never heard of In his youth, a light attachment broken ii 
a causeless fit of jealousy drove him abroad, but when the story opens he is a strong 
and engaging personality He comes home to execute a commission, and meets hs 
son without knowing him In doing so, be encounters a couple, childless themselves, 
who have passed the boy oflF as tneir own since infancy, when his mother died 
Ihey are an elder half-brother, who has always hated Stephen, and his sensitive, 
tender and simple wife, who loves the boy with all her heart, fears to lose him, acd 
tormented by her secret A romantic friendship springs up between son 
and father , and the chain of accidents and proofs by which he learns the truth, lis 
struggle for control of the boy, who has genius, and the effect of these events on ihe 
boy ana his foster mother make a fascinating plot 

A Star of the East A Story of Delhi Charlis 
h PsARCB Author of ** The Amazing Duchess,” ** The Beloved 
Princess,” •' Love Besieged,” “ Red Revenge,” etc 

is East and West is West, and never the f twain shall meet" This 
Aome of Mr Pearce’s new novel of life in India -The scene is laid in 
jJelhi, the city of all others where for tha past hunted years the traditions of 
anaent dynasties and the barbaric splendoun of the past have been slowly retreattig 
before the ever-advancing influence of the West The conflict of passions between 
Nara, the dancing girl, in whose veins runs the blood of Shah Jeban, the most 
famous of the Kings of Delhi, and Clare Stanhope, born and bred in Enghsh 
conventionality, never so pronounced as in the Fifties, is typical of the differences 
between the East and the West The rivalry of love threads its way through a 
series of exciting incidents, culminating in the massacre and the memorable siege of 
Delhi This book completes the trilogy of Mr Pearce's novels of the Indian 
Mutiny, of which “Love Besieged “ and “ Red Revenge " were the first and second 


The Destiny of Claude. May Wynne 

Author of “Henri of'^avarre,” “The Red Fleur de L>s,” 
“ Honour’s Fetters,” ^c 

Claude de Marbeille to escape a convent life joins her fnend Margot de Eadrennes 
in Touraine Jacques Comte de Ladrennes, a hunchback, falls in love with her, and 
when the two girls go to Paris ^ enter the suite of the fifteen year old Mary Queen of 
Scots, he follows and takes service with the Duke of Guise Claude, however, falls in 
love with Archie CameronAan officer of the Scottish Guard, who by accident discovers 
how Queen Mary has been tricked by her Uncles of Guise into signing papers 
bequeathing Scotland to France in the event of her dying childless Cameron la 
iin^isoned, but escapes in time to warn the Scots Commissioners on their way home 
of this act of treachery Cameron is followed by a spy of the Guises, and the four 
Commissioners die by poison Cameron recovers, and returns to Pans to find 
that Claude has been sent to some unknown Convent The rest of the tale relates 
Cameron's search for bis sweetheart, the self-sacrifice of the Comte de J adrennes, 
and the repentance and atonement of Margot de Uadrennes, who through jealouf^r 
betrays her friend » e -7 
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Stanley PauPs New Six Shilling iVoi^o/s— continued 

Busan and the Duke. Kate Horn 

Author of “Edward and I and Mrs Honeybun,” “The White 
Owl/* “ The Lovelocks of Diana/* etc 
Lord Chriatopber Fit/arden, younger brother of the Duke of Cheadle, is the 
nio«t dehghtful of foung men He adopts the old family servants destined for the 
almshouses by the cynical Duke, who bestows upon him the family house in Ma>fair 
Nanny, his old nurse keeps him m order Susan Ringsford, the heroine, is an early 
visitor She is in love with Kit but he falls madly in love with Rosalind Pilkington, 
the heiress of a rich manufacturer The contrast between the two girls is strongly 
drawn Susan, sweet and refined— a strong character but of insignificant appear- 
ance, and Rosalind radiantly beautiful— ambitious and coarse of nature The whole 
party go caravanning with Lady Barchester and an affected little poet, and many 
love scenes ar^woven into the tour in the New Forest Susan and the Duke of 
Cheadle have a conversation— the Duke loves her in silence, and sees that she loves 
his brother He gets up a flirtation with Rosalind, who, anxious to be a duchess, 
throws over Kit immediately The Duke disiPusions her Meanwhile Susan and 
Kit have come together, and the book ends with wedding bells. 

Lonesome Land B. M. Bower 

A ‘strong, human story in which Valena Pevson, an Eastern girl, goes out to a 
desolate Montana town to marry the lover who has preceded her three years before 
Unfortunately the lover has not had the moral fibre to stand the uncon ventionality 
of Western life, and has greatly deteriorated However, they marry and live on his 
ranch where Valeria finds that the country and her husband are by no means wbat 
sht thought them She does her best to make the life endurable and is aided by the 
kindness of her husband's closest friend, a rough diamond with an honest heart 
Out of this situation is unfolded a strong tale of character development and over- 
mastering love that hnds a dramatic outcome in happiness for those most deserving it 

Confessions of Perpetua. Alice M Diehl 

Author of A Mysterious Lover,*’ “ The Marnage of I^enore/’ etc 
Perpetua is the youngest of three daughters of a baronet, all of whom make 
weihhy marriages, a duke a viscount and a colonel sharing the baronet s family 
The story opens when Perpetua emerges from the care of her governess and enters 
society under the auspices of the duchess She marries against the warnings of the 
countess and divorces the %lonel within three months of their union, and yet all 
proceeds in a perfcctly^iatural and straightfurwatd manner The process of dis- 
illusion from love senchantmeift IS well d^ri bed, and other Perpetuas may well learn 
a lesson from the beioine's experience 'nie characters are well drawn and distinct, 
and the narrative develops dramatic incidents from time to time 

A Modem Ahab Theodora Wilson Wilson 

Author of “ Bess of Hardendalc,” Moll o* the Toll-Bar," etc 
This is a very readable novel in the author's best manner Rachael Despenser, t 
successful artist, spends a summer holiday in a Westmoreland village, living at an 
old farm house, and making friends of the people Grimstone, a local baronet, is 
grabbing the land to make a deer run, and Rachael comes into collision with him, 
but IS adored by bis delicate little son Right-of way troubles ensue, and violence 
disturbs the peace Gnnistone's elder son and heir returns from Canada, where he 
has imbibed Radical notions He sympathises witl^ the villagers, and is attracted 
towards Rachael whom he marries The baronel determines to oust the farmer 
whom Rachael had championed, when the tragic deadfof his delicate little son leads 
him to rclii^uish the management of the estate to his neir 

The Annals of Augustine Rafael Sabatini 

Author of “ Bardelys the Magnificent, ” "*rhe Lion’s Skin," etc 
Mr Sabatini Mys before h « readers in “ The Annalstof Augustine “ a start- 
ling and poignant human document of the Italian Renaissance It is the auto- 
biographical memoir of Augustine, Lord of Mondolfo, one of the lesser tyrants of 
,£milia, a man p-e-nalally vowed to the cloister by his over-devout mother With 
mercilcab se^f-analysis does Augustine in these memoirs rei eal his distaste for the 
.life to which he was foredoomed and his early efforts to break away from the 
%epellant path along which he is being forced. The Lord of Mondolfo s times are 
the tiineS of Ihe Farnese Pope (Paul III ), whose terrible son, Pier Luigi Farnese, 
fiift^Diike orParma, lives again, sfciister and ruthless, m these pages As a mirror 
of the Citquecento, " The Annals of Augustine “ deserves to take an important place, 
whilst for swiftness of action and intensity of romantic interest it stands alone 
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j Sttniejf Paul’s New Six Shilling Wora/t— condnned. 
bagobert’s Children L J, Bbbston 

"Mr Beeston's spirited work is already well known to a l^rge circle ot readeis, 
but th)t; book is the inobt powerful he baa yet written, and for plot, dramatic 
incident, and intensity of emotion reaches a very high levef The successive 
chapters are alive with all the breath and passion of war, and are written with a 
vividness and power which holds the reader's interest to the last word ' 

The Redeemer. Rbnb' Bazin 

Author of “ The Children of Alsace/’ “ The Nnn,” “ Redemption," 
etc 

This is a romance of village life In the Loire country, with love oompllcationi 
which awaken sympathy and absorb interest DavideA is a junior mistress in the 
Village school, and the storv mainly concerns her love attraction and moral restraint. 
She is drawn towards Maievel Jaoquet, a worker in the slate quarries near by, 
with whom Pbrosine, a beautiful >oung woman who has left her husband, is living 
Davide4 befriends them, but on the death of their child Maievel goes away and 
Pbrosine, who dislikes Davide^ because of her superior morality, goes in search of 
her son by her husband Both return to the village, and Phrosine seeks rennion 
with Maievel, who refuses her telling her that their dead son bars the way 
Pbrosine attributes this to the interposition of Davided, and ultimately leaves with 
another lover There is now no longer any barrier between Maievel and Davide^, 
who can hence follow her attraction without violating her scruples 


The She-Wolf Maxime Formont 

Author of A C^jLoLChaoiO#/' etc. Translated from the French 
by Elsie F Buckley 

This is a powerful novel of the hfe and times of Cmsac Borgia, in which history 
and romance are mingled with a strong band The autliot bolds Cmsar guilty of 
the murder of his brother, and shows a strong motiv&^or the crime The stoiy of 
the abduction of Alva Colonna on the eve of her marriage with Prosleio Sarelli, when 
she IS earned off to his palace at Rome and beoomeu bis A'ave-mi stress, is related 
The subsequent events, more or less follof/ing history or tradition, include the intro- 
duction of the dark woman of gipsy extraction, who enamours CdBsar, and poisons 
the wine by which the Colo nia and her old lover Sarelli die Cmsar is shown 
ttrong. brutal, unscrupulous and triumphant The story closes with a description 
of his last days and death Thu novel oas been highly popular in France 


Her Majesty the Flapper. A. E James 

With a picture wrapper of “ Her Majesty " m colours 
There is a fresh, natural touch about these episodes in the dei elopment of a 
Flapper which make them breezy and refreshing reading, Involving no little amuse- * 
meat Her Majesty the Flappe^is a lady-fiapper, of course, neither a bounder nor 
a cad, but lust a flapper Ai^ssories, willing or unwilling, are her cousins Victoria 
and Bobbie, a male person over thirty, who tells most of the story, though the 
Flapper is as irrepressible in the telling of the story as in acting it • Of course, 
Bobbie IS victimised, and the story ends with the coming out of the Flapper, and 
the final victimisation take# the form of an engagement Readers will sympathise 
witli BobbiL and some ^ill envy him , 

Chaff and the Wind. G. Villiers Stuart 

Chaff and the Wind is a novel showing the working of the unseen hand, and telling 
the story of a man who shirked his destiny, and who was forced to watch the care^ 
of another who rose to heights of national fame, while he himself drifted Jike chaff • 
before the wind It is a novel of incident illustrapng a theory, and is therefore more 
dramatic than pyschological The action of life and destiny on character u more 
Indicated than the action of character on life * ^ ' 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling Wore/*— continued 
The Marble Aphrodite. Amthoky Kirby Gill 

An imaginative story of a young sculptor who, inspired by Venus, produces an 
Aphrodite of ama:#ng loveliness and nobility Carroll, the chief character, is an 
Idealist, a devotee of art^nd a worshipper of beauty, and the main theme of the novel 
IS centred in aim about his creation cd this statue Other characters include a 

E amter who encourages his young friend’s idealism, a wealthy aristocrat of a cynical 
ent o( mind, a beautiful ana accomplished actress, a poet, and a society lady married 
to a man oi evil reputation The conflicting interests of these people, the effects of 
their actions, tragic and otherwise, the scenes in the studios and the society, thea- 
trical, and Bohemian scenes, including the glimpse given of the night side of London 
life, form a realistic background or setting for the principal motive, which, though 
closely in terifoven with it, is of a purely imaginative and idealistic character Psy- 
chological analysis enters largely into the author's treatment, and the story reflects 
here and there certain mental movements of the day 

The Poodle- Woman. Annesley Kenealy 

Author of “Thus Saith Mrs Grundy " 

Miss Annesley Kenealy’s new novel deals with the feminine side of the great unrest 
of our time, and she sets herself to answer the questions “ What do Women Want ? " 
ana '* What is the cause of their great unrest ? ' It is a charming love story, dealing 
mainly with two women, a man, and a mannikin It presents femininism from an 
entirely fresh standpoint, but polemics are entirely absent In a senes of living 
moving pictures it snows how the games of life and matrimony are played under 
rules which put all the best cards of the pack into men s hands The heroine is an 
emotional Irish girl, with the reckless romance of the Celt and the chivalry of a 
woman, who keeps sweet through very bitter experiences Possessing no world 
craft she is slave to her heart, and gives and forgives unto seventy tunes seven The 
book is epigrammatic and full of humour 

The Romance of Bayard Lt -Col. Andrew C P 

Haggard, D S.O Author of '• The France of Joan of Arc," 
“ Two Worlds,’* die 

“The Romance ofllayafd’* is one of perennial interest, as a “life,’ as a 
•' thing of beauty," is a joy for ever The story of the chevalier, who was * without 
fear and without reproach “ cannot too often be told The story opens on the 
“ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” and its personelle includes Henry of England, Francis 
of France, the French Queen mother, the Princess Marguerita, who loved Bayard 
with intense devotion, and Anne Boleyn, a young French maid of honour It ends 
with Bayard's death during the fatal expedition into Italy in 1524 The romance 
plices Marguerita and Anne Boleyn at his side at the last Col Haggard’s historical 
romances are all well known and highly popular at the libraries and with the general 
Dublic, and this one is not likel y to fall short of high appreciation 


A Durbar Bride. , Charlotte Cameron 

Author of “A Passion in Morocci?,** A Woman’s Winter in 
South America," etc • 

This is a wonderfully interesting novel, conducting one through labyrinths of 
exciting scenes and chapters with not a dull momentin the entire production It is 
written in Charlotte Cameron’s most brilliant style In the first chapters the author 
depicts the mifbry of a young unde whose husband becaiie hopelessly insane during 
their honeymoon The pathetic story graphically narrated of Muriel’s unsatisfactory 
life neither maid, wile, nor widow, ana the injustice of the law wh^ch binds a woman 
until death to a mad man is admirably portrayed Mrs Cameron is the only writer 
wlioha9a» yet given us from an eye-witness point of view a romance on the Imperial 
Durbar at Delhi , where, as the representative of several papers she had the oppor 
tunitv of attending the entire ceremonials The life at the Government Camps, the 
sweetlov^tory of the hero and heroine, the simple marriage ceremony m Skinner’s 
*lBstonc ccurch at Delhi will pre^e a keen enjoyment to the readers 1 heir Majesties 
the Q%een, and QueevAlexandia have graciously accepted copies of this novel 
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Stanley Paul's iVeiv Six Shilling /Vo Ke/s— continued. 


The Career of Beauty Darling. Dolf WYLL^RDE 

Author of “ The Riding Master,” ** The Unofficjal Honeymoon 
"The Career of Beauty Darling" is a story of the iwisical comedy stage, and 
endeavours to set forth both the vices and virtues of the life' without prejudice 
If the temptations are manifold, the author finds much good also in those who 

f iursue this particular branch of the profession for she says "there are no kinder 
learts in the world, I think, than those that beat under the finery of the chorus 
girl, no better huminity than thit which may be found behind the paint and 
pjwder and the blistered eyes * Miss Wyllarde has made plain statements in this, 
her latest book, and has not shrunk from the realism of the life , but, as she savs, 
even the general public knows that the dazzle and glitter from U'e front of the 
footlights IS a very different view to that which may be seen behind the cuitain 

The Retrospect. Ada Cambridge 

Author of ** Thirty Years in Australia,'* **A Little Minx,” etc 

"There can be little hesitation in asserting that this is one ot the most delightful 
bool s of the year '—A herdun Fne Pns^ 

"Miss Cambridge has such a delightful style, and so much of interest to tell us th it ' 
the leadtr clo^^e-^ the book with the sensation of having bidden a dear friend farewell 
—Bnsiol Tivies and Mirror 

‘ Written throughout with an engaging literary grace '^—Scotsman 

Francesca. Cecil Adair 

Author of “ The Qualities of Mercy,** “ Cantacute Towers,** etc 

This author possesses all the qualities which make for popularity and can be 
relied upon to arrest and maintain interest from first to last Tlie Guardmn 
reviewing "Canticute Towers" said— " In it we seem to see a successor of Rosa 
N Carey," and those who admire the work of Miss Carey cannot do better than 
take the hint A strong human interest always appeals to the reader and satisfies 
perusal 

The Strength of the Hills. H>A.liwell Sutcliffe 
A uthor of ** A Benedick m Arcady,*’« ** Pifccilla of the Good 
Intent,” etc 

In this novel Mr Halliwell Sutcliffe returns to the Haworth Moorland which 
was the inspiration of all his earlier work , it deals with the strenuous life of the 
moors sixty years ago and will rank with his strongest and best works Thu^e 
who remember our authors "Man of the Moors, "An bpisode m Arcady,’ 

* A Bachelor in Arcady," and " A Benedick in Arcady " will n hesitate to follow 
him anywhere across the moorlands m the direction of Arcadia 

OflSoer 666. Barton W. Currib and Augustin 

McHugh 

If 

An uproarious piece of Amerii.an wit fresh from the Gaiety Theitrc, New York, 
which will be produced on thl^ondon lioards and in France some tune this autumn 
It lb from the pen of Mr Augustin McHugh, who has associated l^imself with 
Mr Barton W Currie m producing it in novel form Its dramatic success in 
America has been phenomenal , and whether as a play or a novel, it will doubtless 
receive a waim welcome in^this country 

Deril’s Brew.* Michael W. Kaye 

Author of ” The Cardinal s Past.” " A Robin Hood of France,’* etc. 
Jack Armiston, awaking to the fact that life has other meaning than that ^iven it 
by a fox-hunting squire, becomes accjuainted with Henry Hunt, the socialist deina 
gogue but after many vicissitudes, dunng which he finds he has sacrificed friends and^ 
sweetheart to a worthless propaganda, be becomes instrumental m baulking the Cato 
Street Conspirators of their plot to murder the members of the Cabinet, tf&d eveiitiuAly 
regains bis old ttanding—ana Pamela A spirited story , i 
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Stanfey Paulas New Six Shilling /Voirefs^-continued 

« 

The Fvuita of Indisoretion Sir William Magkay 

Author o{ “The Long Hand,** “Paul Burdon,” etc 

This IS a story of tfurder and mystery, In which the interest Is weU sustained and 
the characters are convincing Jt is absorbing without being melodramatic and 
tlirilling without liiing sensational There is to be a wedding at a country house on 
the eve of vthich the best man is killed tn the hunting field Cafitam Koutham is 
a ked to take his place, but disappears His bodv is found on the railway track 
Rolt a famous detective, is put on the scent, ana gradually probes the mystery 
K mtham had had a love affair with the heroine in former years, and had t>een black- 
mailing her There is a rascally lawyer in the case who is killed in a carriage accident, 
and lb so sa\cd criminal consequences In the end the heroine marries her lover 

The Tragedy of the Nile. Douglas Sladen 

Author of “The Unholy Estate/’ “The Tragedy of the 
Pyramids,” etc 

A military novel dealing with the fate and re conqaest of Khartum This is even 
more military than Mr Sladen's “Tragedy of the Pyramids and **Tbe Unholy 
Estate '' Mr Sladen is at h«s best when he is de cnbing battles, and the book is 
full of them , but, like Mr Sladen s other books, it is also full of romance The 
autl-or, never content with an ord nary plain-sailing engagement between two young 
persons, bclects one of the cruen which present themselves in real life and love 
1 his time It IS the case of a tieautiful white woman w ho, being captured at the fall of 
Khartum, has to enter the harem of Wad el Ncjumi, the bravest of all the generals 
of the Mahdi When she u n scued on the fatal field of loski, the guestion arises, 
Can a white man marry her ? There are neat figures standing foith in Mr Sladen’s 
pages— above all, the heroic Gordon in Ins last great moments at Khartum, and 
Wad el Nejumi, who stormed Khartum and died so grandly at Toski 

The Memoirs of Mimosa Edited by Anne Elliot 

This IS a book calculated to make as great a sensation as the famous Journal of 
Mane Bashkirtscff which electrified a whole continent some years ago , or The Diary 
of a Ln$t Oiie, which set Germgny ringing more recently It is the intimate and un- 
flinehmg confesbion of a brilliant, erotic, and undisciplined woman, who resolves 
to *' livo every moment of her life, * and succeeds in so doing at the cost of much 
suffering to hciself ami otoers Her miiture of worldliness, sentiment, fancy, 
p ib<!ion, and entraordinlry lotAde vtvre make b^r a fascinating study of a type some- 
what rare At her death she bequeathed^these Meimirs to the woman friend who 
edits them and presents them to the world We get the woman s point of view in 
all matters— poetry, politics, sport, music, the stage, and, dominating all, the great 
pioblems of sex 

The Return of Pierre. Dunal Hamilton Haines 

With a frontispiece from a painting by Edouard Detaille 

Tills IS not a novel about the Franco-Prussian War, but the very human story of 
Pierre, with some of the scenes of the heroic struggle as a backgiound Pierre, a 
country lad, is the central figure Other prominent figures are the woman Pierre 
loves, her father— a fine old Colonel of Dia^oons-and aCeimanspy, not without 
attractive qualities, whose fate becomes strangely tn^jiigled with theirs The book 
abounds In striking situations, including the di<!ci^cry and escape of the spy— the 
departure of the Dragoons for the war— the remorse aka hreiich General who feels 
personally responsible for the men he has lost— night lira hospital tent— the last flicker 
of the deleflce of Fads and the entry of the Geiman troops 

The Incorrigible Dukane •George C Shedd 

T his IS a vigorAis and inspiriti'*g story of Western life |imniy Dukane, son of n 
cement king, who, disgusted with his son's extravagances, gives him a limited sum, 
and orders birn to go a^^u inspect a dam in course of construction in Nevada, or by 
way of a pleasant alternative— starve Jimmy goes and passes through numerous 
adve tV a Has his outfit stolen on his arrival at the nearest station, is knocked 
ibout bullied and imi>ounded by one of the dam men, and has to work as a navvy 
^ bhowinc grit, he works his way up, and discovers that the manager is defrauding 
the com|>an]^and constructing a fatally faultv dam Taking command, he saves the 
Company’s ftputation for sound workmanship There is a love story in it, tnd 
Enid tho fair, fearless daughter of the superintendent, enables all to end well 
• 
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iunl 9 y Pai//'f N9w S/x Shilling ^ora/i— coatlnood 

Tha Thread of Proofi Hbadon Hill 

Author of *' Troubled Waters/' etc. ^ 

Tha prinoipal theme of this volume li the abnormal aituteneai of the oondnotor ol 
a railway restaurant oar, whose power of observation and deduction enables him to 
solve the many absorbing " mysteries " that come nnder his ken, and which, as a 
preventer and detector of crime put him on a par with any of the great puzzle- 
readers of fiction Mr Headon Hill goes direct to the point, and carries the reader 
rapidly along from the first page to the last 


A Robin Hood of France. Michael W. Kaye 
A uthor of " The Duke’s Veugeauce,” etc , etc. 

Hated at court and faUely accused of murder, the young Sieur de Pontenao flees 
to the Forest of Fontainebleau, and becomes the leader of a band of robbers (King 
Mandrill), beloved of the oppressed canaille, but hated of the nobles, whom he defietr 
and robs Claire d Orgiuel, the only child of the Comte d’Orgluel, having lost 
heavily at cards, wagers the winner— who has her in his power, and who hopes to 
force her to inarr^ him— that she will lure "King Mandrin" into the power of his 
enemies but, arriving m the Forest of Fontainebleau, ends in falling in love with 
the " Robin Hood of France " 

Neighbours of Mine. K. Andom 

Author of “ We Three and Troddles,” ** In Fear of a Throne,” etc 
With 70 original illubtrations by L Gunnis. 

This broadly farcical story of types and incidents of suburban life will afford as 
much amusement as the famous **Troddies'* books which have in volume form 
successfully appealed to something like 300,000 readers of all classes, and should 
prove as popular with those who hke a rollicking tto^ Now and again the author 
conveys a moral, discreetly, but generally be is content to ^ e extravagantly amusing 
in depicting adventures, which are su^ciently our of the ordinary to be termed 
singular " The book is cleverly and amusingly illustrated throughout the text by a 
popular artist, who has admirably succeeded in catching the drollery of the narratne 


The Loves of SteUa. Mrs Shiers-Mason 

Author of ” Hubert Sherbrook, Priest ” 

Stella 0 Donovan, a very poor but also very beautiful and quite unsophisticated 
Irish girl, lives in an old castle on a lovely but lonely Bay on the Irish coast She 
has Spanish blood in her veins, and much of the impulsive and fascinating tempera-* 
ment of the Andalusians Becoming heiress to a million of money, she decides to go 
to London and enter Society* ^Before her departure, a young Norwegian sculptor, 
Olaf Johansen, of striking ^pearance, comes to reside m the village He at once 
falls in love with Stella, wh^eturns his affection, but who, doubtful of herself, flees 
to London Here she appears to meet Olaf again, but it is his twin iftother imper 
•onatiug him Stella at once succumbs to his love-making, and many highly 
dramatic scenes follow c 

• * 

Damosel Croft. Murray Gilchrist 

World says— "As good as taking a holiday to read this tranquil tale of Peakland and 
its people The book is redolent of peace and rural beauty and resffufness." 

Standard says—" delicious interiors, glimpses of country shining with happ|^ 
ness, old customs and traditions, leaving us at the last with a sense of rest and tran-* 
quility, worth, for its refreshment, a thousand plots, a thousand popul^’' romunce| ' 
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Stanley PauPs New Six Shilling Novels— conimutd. 

A Babe in Bohemia. Frank Danby 

Author of % The Heart of a Child,** ‘‘ Dr Phillips," etc. 

This author is not a prohhc writer, and therefore, every work from her pen is 
awaited with much interebt She stands alone among the best modern writers for 
on^iinality and freshness in style 1 his full length novel has been out of print for 
mauy years and has now been practically rewritten by the author Although the 
thread of the story remains every page has been exteu<^ive]y revised, and will be 
found to be as good as anything recently done by this popular writer 


The Consort Mrs Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan) Author of "The Burnt Offering," "Cousin Cin- 
derella,'* " The Path of a Star,** etc. 

The story of a little man married to a great woman, of their relations and inter- 
actions, their battles and despairs, written round the strong and familiar interests of 
passion and power The story moves at a gallop, and it is for the reader to meditate 
and moralise when the book is laid aside 

The Villa Mystery. Herbert Flowerdew 

Author of " The Second Elopement,** " The Third Wife,*' etc. 

Woven in with the mystery of a crime as baffling as anything imagined by Gaboriau, 
tbe pretty love story of Esmond Hare and Elsa Armandy engages the reader's sym- 
pathy from the moment of their first meeting This is m a lonely country road, at 
midnight, where blsa is on her knees picking up handfuls of sovereigns that do not 
exactly belong to her, and the atmosphere of mingled mystery and romance continues 
to surround their moving afld unconventional love story up to tbe moment of its 
happy ending 

Prince and hridbt. . Beryl Symons 

Author of " A Lady of France ** 

A romance of mcdissval I rance, which contains atmosphere, colour, life and move- 
ment laoy IS the date when the story o[)ens Count Bertrand de Crcin falls in love 
with the beautiful Lady Rosamund, whom he is escorting to the Lord of Gervandan 
in Toulouse, whose wife she is to be In the meantime the Count of Toulouse ib 
threatened with Rome's curse and an armed crusade to put down heresy In the 
subsequent siege and sack of Beziers, Rosamund'a husband is killed, and the love of 
Rosamund and de Crein culminates in marriage The book is full of excitement, 
adventure, thrilling escape^, and heart-bUmng romance 

e 

Brass Faces. * , Charles McEvoy 

9 

An exciting modem story of grip and power, some of the most startliQ!? episodes 
of which concern the kidnapping of a girl who has been turned out of house and 
home by her father and imprisoned in a bouse in Kensington She is rescued by a 
bachelor, who in turn finds himself in a delicate position An American female 
detective plots nis arrest and rum I he story rushes c# in a whirl of excitement 
throu{,h a mare of plots and counterplots to a dramatic denouement 

TliS 'Meteoric Benson. Vincent Mills- Malet 

A decidedly new note has been struck in this most readable and interesting novel 
As tbe name indicates it is an aeroplane story, and one of those rare books which 
%mst be rfad at a sitting, incident follows incident in ever increasing interest, until 
the retder, breatbless«&om excitement, Icarus from the last page " what really did 
happen."* 
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Stanley Paurs New Six Shilling Novels-^ontinned 


Between Two Stools (Fifth Edition) By Rhoda 

Broughton Author of “Red as a Rose is Sle," “Cometh up 
as a Flower,** etc ^ 

The Times says —"In point of plot, ‘Between Two Stools’ belongs to the 
category of Mr Maxwell s ' Guarded Flame ' Few readers we imagine, would 
fail to fall in love with so fresh and delightful a heroine as Arethusa The scene at 
the end reveals Miss Broughton at her very best ’’ 

The Justice of the Duke. (3rd ed.) By Rafael 

Sabatini Author of "The Shame of Motley, *‘ " The Trampling 
of the Lilies/' “ Cesare Borgia/* “ The Lion’s Skin " etc 
1 he Globe says — " What Mr Sahatini does not know about the life and times of 
Cesare Borgia is not worth considering excellent " 

Exotic Martha (Third Edition). By Dorothea 

Gerard Author of " The City of Enticement," etc 
Truth says — " Ihe story is full of incident, and is told in a lively and humorous 
fashion " 

Ihe Globe says — "The plot is worked out with much ingenuity, and its interest 
enhanced by the picture of life in the Dutch Colony at Java ' 

The Unholy Estate, or, the Sms of the Fathers 

(Fifth Edition) By Douglas Sladfn Author of " A Japanese 
Marriage." " The Admiral," " The Tragedy of the Pyramids/* etc 
The Times says — " A vivacious and resourceful novel ’’ 

The World says — " An exciting and delightful story hlled with marvellously vi\id 
pictures of life in Cairo One which has not a dun line in it, and will certainly 
entertain men as much as it will interest and move wo^en " 

The Woman-Hunter (Fourth Edition) By Arabella 

Kbnealy Author of " The Irresistible Mfs ^rrers/’ etc 
The Pall Mall Gazette says — " A strong story, adfnirably told, full of life and 
pission, and quite the best novel this gifted authoress has written ’’ 

The World says — " Clever all through, and those who like psychological novels 
will readily admit that Miss Kencaly has most skilfully dealt with emotions which 
are not easily conveyed in cold print " 

The Consort (Third Edition). By Mrs. Everard Cotes 

(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 

The Daily Mews says —"This is a very clever novel” 

The Daily Telegraph describes it as " a subtly told story, one which needs a 
psychological interest on the part of those who peruse it if they are to extract the 
full flavour " ^ 

The Watch Nigl^t.* A Story of the Times of John 

Wesley By Hknry 13ett , 

The Times describes this book as "a capital picture of the times ” 

The Westminster Gasette caUs it " a capital historical novel It is curiously 
effective in suggesting a bygone day— and this without any 01 the stock archaisms 
Vivian may or not heal fictional personality, but he and bis fellcAv sojourners in 
these pages are most skilfully presented, and we ofier our congratulations to the 
author ' 

The Second Woman (Second Edition) By Norma 

Lorimer 

The Daily Chronicle calls this book " an interesting story of many emotions 
Literary World sa^ — "The story is sympathetic and well wnRbn TM 
pictures of Italv and Italian life are delightful, and make a charming backgrotnd for 
« really good tale ’’ ^ 
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/Dbes§rs Stanley l^aul’s 
iP^ubUcattons 

Arran^d in order of price, from 3d. upwards 

j. ^ Previoos Lists Cancelled 


32/- NET 

Napoleon in Exile St Helena 1815-1821 By Norwood 
Young, with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon at St 
Helena By A M Broadley Two coloured plates and about 
TOO illustrations from the collection of A M Broadley Two vols , 
demy 8vo, 32/- net the set (see also under 21/-) 

30/- NET 

The Library Bnoyclopsedia. By the Foremost 
Authorities Edited by Alix J Philip To be issued by 
Subscription ^ • 

28/-^ NET 

The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne 

Lewis M elville T wo vols , demy 8 vo, with coloured frontispiece 
and other illustrations 


24/- NET 

Intimate Society Letters of the 18th Century. 

By His Grace the Duke of Argyv*, K T In two volumes, 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top WRh ^wo photogravure frontis- 
pieces and 56 other full -page illustratioift, printed on art paper, of 
ongfhal letters, autographs, and other interesting matter 

An Imperial Victim Marie Lou^b, Archduchess 
OF Austria, Empress of the French and Duchess of Parma 
Edith E Cuthell, F R H S Illustrated Two vcJs,, demy 8vo 

, The Amazing Duchess . The Romantic History of 

Elizabeth Chudleigh, Maid of Honour— Duchess of Kingston— 
Couflftcss of Bristol Charles E Pearce In two volumes, 
dtmy 8vo, cloKi gilt, with numerous illustrations Third Ed 
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Intimate Memoin of Napoleon IH. : Personal 

Reminiscences of the Man and the Emperor by the late Baron 
d*Ambrs , translated by A R Allmson In two volumes, demy 
8vo, fully illustrated u 

Four Ennobled Aotresses * The Adventures of the 

Duchess of Bolton, Countess of Derby, Countess of Essex, 
Countess of Harrington on and off the Stage, by Charles E 
Pearce Two vols , demy 8vo, with two photogravure frontis- 
pieces and 32 half-tone illustrations 

21/- NET 

Napoleon in Exile. Elba 1814-1815 By Norwood 

Young, with a chapter on the Iconography of Napoleon and 
Elba by A M Broadley Coloured frontispiece and about 50 
illustrations from the collection of A M Broadley Demy 8vo,, 
cloth gilt For further volumes on St Helena, to complete the 
work, see under 32/- net 

10/- NET 

Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan. 

Stray leaves from the Diary of Baroness Albfrt d’Anethan, 
with an introduction by His Excellency the Japanese Ambassador 
to the Court of St James (Baron Kato), who was twice 
Minister of Foreign Affairs dunng Baron d’Anethan’s term m 
Tokio Illustrated with photogravure and half-tone illustrations 
printed on art paper. * 

16/- NET t 

A Woman of the Ravolutibn; Theroigne db 

Mericourt. Frank Hamel. Demy 8vo With photogravure 
frontispiece, illustrated 

Prinoess and Queen The Life and Times of Mary II. 

Mary F Sandaks Demy 8vo, illustrated 

Oodoy, the Queen’s Favourite. Edmund B 

d' Auvergne Demy 8vo, illustrated 

The Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia. 

Pope Alexander VI * By The Most Rev Arnold H Mathew, 
D D, Very fully ilhistrated Demy 8vo 

The Life of Cesare Borgia. Rafael ^abatini 

In demy 8vo, clotk gilt, with coloured frontispiece and other 
illustrations printed on art paper. Third edition « 

Duchess Derelict A Study of the Life and Times of 
Charlotte d'Albret, Duchess of Valentinois (the wife of^ Cesare 
Borgia) E L Miron Demy 8vo, fully illustrated ** 

The France of Joan of Arc Lieut -Colonel 

Andrew C P Haggard, D S O * Demy 8vo, clotfir gilt, ynith 
photogravure frontispiece and 16 illustrations on art p^pef* 
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In the Footsteps of Richard Ccear de Lion. 

Maud M Holbach In demy 8vo, fully illustrated 

The Royal Miracle * A Garland of unpublished or 
very Rare Tracts, Broadsides, Letters, Prints and other Ran ora 
concerning fhe Wanderings of Charles II after the Battle of 
Worcester (September 3 — October 15, 1651), with an Historical 
Introduction and Bibliography, together with some account of the 
Commemorative Pilgrimage of September 3—9, 1911 By A M 
Broadley Author of “ Dr Johnson and Mrs Thrale,” Chats 
on Autographs," " Napoleon in Caricature,*' etc In crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, fully illustrated, with portraits, maps, etc , from rare 
originals 

Jean de la Fontaine The Poet and the Man. 

Prank Hamel In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated 

'The Coburgs The Story of the Rise of a great Royal 
House Edmund B d* Auvergne Photogravure frontispiece and 
other full-page illustrations on art paper Demy 8vo, cloth gilt 

The Beloved Princess. Princess Charlotte of Wales 

By Charles E Pearce Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated 

Famous Artists and their Models. Angelo S. 
Rappoport, Ph D Demy 8vo, 32 full page illustrations 

. 12/6 NET 

In Jesuit Land k The Jesuit Missions at Paraguay 

W H Koebel* Deisy 8 VO, fully illustrated 

A Winter Holiday in t’ortugal. Captain Gran- 
ville Baker With coloured frontispiece and 32 original drawings 
by the author Demy 8vo, cloth gilt 

Spain Revisited A Summer Holiday m Galicia. 

C Ga«;quoine Hartley In demy 8vo, cloth gilt With colouied 
frontispiece and numerous illusliations, printed on art paper. 

.In the Maoriland Bush. W H Koebel 

Demy 8vo, fully illustrated • 

Sicily in Shadow and in Suiv^ Maud Howe 

With tL map and 100 illustrations from photographs, and drawings 
by John Elliott Demy Svo, cloth gilt 

The Gay .King. Charles II, his Q}urt and Times. 

Dorothy Senior Demy Svo, illustrated 

Bve]^ Man’s El Dorado (British South America). 

By*^ Edith A Browne Demy Svo, illustrated 

^Cameos of Indian Crime. Studies of native crimi- 

%^nality^n India H J A Hi<rvey (Indian Telegraphs, retired). 
Defeiy^Svo, cloth«gilt, illustrated 
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The ArtUtlo Side of Photography. In Theory 

and Practice A J Anderson With 12 photogravure plates and 
other illustrations Demy 8vo t 

The Amateur Photographer says A most delightrul boQk, full of pleasant 
reading and surprises It is bpautifuHy ilhistratul with many photugr ivure and halt 
tone reproductions ot pictures by leading workers Every amateur photographer wiih 
an interest in pictorial work should get it " 

Police and Crime in India. Sir Edmund C. Cox, 

Bart Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated 
** An in'cresting and timely book Sir Edmund Cox tells ihany remarkable 

stones, which will probably astound readers to whom the ways of the East are 
unknown "—I %mc& 

" In perusing the many extraordinary details in which this book abounds, the i eader 
fet Is as if he had opened the Arabian Nights of Criminality "—Evening Standard 

to/6 NET 

Nineteenth Century English Engravings. W G. 

Menzies About q 6 full pages of half-tone illustrations 

Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art. J. F 

Blacker With 1,200 illustrations 

A Tour through South America A. S Forrest 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated 

David Garrick and his French Friends Dr. F 

A Hedgcock Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fuMy illustrated 

The Motor. A complete work oji the History, Con- 
btruction, and Development of the M^tor r John Armstrong 
Illustrated by 100 drawings andtphotographs. 

The Romance of Sandro Botticelli. AJ Anderson 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with photogravure frontispiece and 16 full- 
page illustrations on art paper 

The Life of James Hinton. Mrs Havelock Ellis 

Illustrated 

A Great Russian Realist (Dostoieffsky ) J A , 

T Lloyd Demy 8vo, cloth gill and gilt top, with illustrations 

In the Land of ^.hlk Pharaohs A Short Histoiy 

of Egypt from the faff of Ismael to the Assassination of Boutros 
Pasha Duse Mohambd Demy 8vo, illustrated 

The Argentine 'Republic. Its History, Physical 

Features, Natuill History, Government, Productions, etc A 
Stuart Pennington Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated 

Two Russiail Reformers (Ivan Turgenev anoXeo 

Tolstoy) ] A T Lloyd. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated t 

The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi A. 

Anderson Second Edition With a photogravure fronlLSpiece 
and 16 fall-page illustrations, on art paper, demy 8 vo ^ 



Our Future Exlstenoe, or, The Death Surviving 

Consciousness of Man By Fred G Shaw, F.G S Large crown 
8 VO cloth, gilt edges 

Ancient, Curious, and Famous Wills. By Virgil 

M Harris Demy 8vo 

The First Signs of Insanity. Their Prevention 

and Treatment By Bernard Hollander, M D Demy 8vo 


7/6 NET 


An Actor’s Note Books Being a record of some 

Memories, Friendships, Criticisms and experiences of Frank 
Archer Demy 8vo, 32 half-tone illustrations 

Home Life under the Stuarts, 1603-1649 

Klizabeth Godfrey 19 photogravure and half tone illustrations. 
Demy 8vo 


The Quantities of a Detached Residence , 

Taken-off, Measured and Billed With drawings to scale 
in pocket of cover By Georsb Stephenson Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt 

** We csn honestly and heartily recommend it Neivs 

" 1 he student who conscientiously 'ollows this work through will have a thorough 
grounding in the art of quantity surveying which subsequent practice with other 
examples will soon develop ' —Purveyor 


Wall Paper De'ooration 

Jennings 4 


STANLEY PAUL’S 


By Arthur Seymour 

6/- NOVELS 


Cantacuto Toweve 
Francesca 

The Qualities of Mercy 
A Man with a Past 
Cheerful Craft 

Neighbours of Mine 60 Illustrations 
A weeh at the Sea 
Every Dog His Day 
The Actlinties of Lavle Jutt 
jfThe Baron of 111 Fame 
The Children of Alsace 
^«The Redeemer 

His Will and Her Way 
Maids in Many Moods 
Dagobert’s Children 
The Watch Vight 
Dove s Old Sweet Song 
Lonesome Land 
Between Two Stools 
The H^w Wood Nymph, 

The Befro^ect 
I A Durbar Bride 
A Paseion in Moroooo. 


toffragelAe Bally 
Bl'Eause of a Kiss . 
Tho Bfe^n Butterfly 


Cecil Adair 
Cecil Adair 
Cecil Adaik 
A St John Adcock 
R Andom 
R Andom 
Hanoi u Avlrv 
Hakoio Avery 
MAR r^cKiTE and Armiger Barclay 
>1 Hester Barton 

^ Rene Bazin 

' Rene Bazin 

H Louisa Bedford 
H Louisa Bfdford 
^ J L Beeston 

Henry Bett 
Clifton Binghau 
B M Bower 
RH cfDA Broughton 
Dorothea Bussell 
Ada Cambridge 
Charlotte Cameron 
Chari ottb Cameron 
G COLMORE 

Lady Constance 
Ralph Deakin 
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Stanley Paul's Six Shilling contincied. 


A Myaterlous Lover. 
Oonmelone of Perpetua. 
The Marriage of Lenore. 
Their Wedded Wife. 

The Jaetloe of the King. 
The Three Bnvelopes 
Married when Suited. 

The Consort Mrs 

The Imperishable Wing. 
The Promoter’s Pilgrimage. 
The Third Wife 
The Villa Mystery. 

The She- Wolf 
Bxotlo Martha 
The City of Bntloement 
Damoam Croft 
The Marble Aphrodite 


Madge Carrington and her Welsh Neighbours 
Clive Lorimer'a Marriage 
Duckworth a Diamonds 
Galbraith of Wynyates 
The Romance of Bayard. 

Two Worlds A Romance 
The Return of Pierre 
A Lady of the Garter. 

God Disposes, 

The Thread of Proof 
The Bride of Love 
The Lovelocks of Diana 
The Mulberries of Daphne. 

The White Owl 
Susan and the Duke 
Swelling of Jordan. 

The Muxxled Ox 
The Celebrity’s Daughter 
The Doll 

Her Majesty the Flapper 
A Robin Hood of France 
Captain Hawks, Mnsttr Mariner, 

The Poodle Woman 
The Irresistible Mrs Ferrers 
The Woman-Hunter 
Hudson's Voyage 
Veeni the Master 
The Three Destinies 
The Second Woman 
The Ban 
Paul Burdon 

The Fruits of Indiscretion. 


At ICE M Diehl 
Atick M Diehl 
I AiicbM Diehl 
Alice M Diehl 
I lAMt^TON Drummond 
IIamiliVjn Duummond 
Mrs Henrv Dudeney 
E rxsARD Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan) 
Mrs Havelock Eli is 
C Reginald Enock, F R G S 
Herbert Flowerdew 
Herbert Flowbrdew 
Maxime Formont 
Dorothea Gfkard 
Dorothea Gerard 
R Murray Gilchrist 
Anthony Kirby Gill 


Draig Glas" 
£ Everett Grppn 
E Everett-Green 
L Everett-Ghebn 
Lieut -Col Andrew C P Haggard 
Lieut -Col Andrew C P Haggard 
Donal Hamilton Haines 
Frank Hamel 
Pbllbw Hawker 
Headon Hill 
Kate Horn 
Kate Horn 
Kate Horn 
Kate Horn 
Katk Horn 

CoRALiB Stanton and Heath Hoskkn 
C oKALiE Stanton and Heath Hosxen 
Violet Hunt 


The Long Hand 
The Meteoric Benson « 

The Mystery of RedmaK»h Farm. 

The Love's of Stella 

Brass Faces 

Love’s Cross Roads u 

Ruffles 

When we are Riohc 
The Jlmaxlng Mutes 
Fear 

A Star of the Bast A Story of DelbL 
Red Revenge A Story of Cawnpore 

The Three Anarchists 
A Woman with a Purpose 
A Grey Life 

The Justice of the Duke 
y Tht DmIm Of Life 


^ Vioi kt Hunt 

E ’ A E James 

Michael W Kaye 
Oswald Kendail 
Annesiky Kenealy 
Aradei la Kenealy 
Arabella Kenealy 
W H Kokbbl 
R Fifieid Lamport 
J A T Lloyd 
Norma Lorimbr 
Lbsier Lurgan 
Sir WiiiiAM Magnay, Bart 
Sir Wiitiam Magna\, Bart 


Sir WiriiAM Magnay, Bart 
Vincent Milis Malet 
Archibald H Marshall 
Mrs Shibrs-Mason 
Charles MgEvoy 
L. T Meade 
L T Meade 
* Ward Muir 
Ward Muir 
E Nesdit 
Charles £ I^arcb 
Chari es Bi Vbarcb 
Maud Stepney Kawson 
Anna Chapin Ray 
. “Rita" 
Rafael 

Matilds Sbsao 


$8 



Stanley PauPa Six Shilling /VoKd/«— continued. 


The Incorrigible Dukane 
Two Oirli and a Mannikin 
Opal of October? 

The Unholy Oetate. 

Bright ShaQie 
The Free Marriage 
JLove In Armour 
Across the Gulf. 

The Cardinal 

The Ascent of the Boeteoke. 
The King'^.Ma■ter• 

The Uneepn Hand. 

Prince and Prleet. 

The Lotus Lantern. 

Our Guests 

A Prisoner In Paradise 
Camilla Forgetting Herself. 
Where Truth Lies. 

An Empress In Love. 

A Modem Ahab 
Haggle of Margate. 

The Destiny of Claude. 

The Red Fleur De Lys 


George C Shedd 
Wilkinson Shekrbn 
Joy Shirley 
Douglas Sladen 
Keighley Snowden 
Keighley Snowden 
Philip L Stevenson 
Newton V Stewart 
Newton V Stewart 
Harold Storey 
Lethbridge and John de Stourton 
G ViLLiBRS Stuart 
Beryl Symons 
Mary Imlay Taylor 
St John Trevor 
H L Vahey 
H L Vahey 
Jane Wardle 
Fred Whishaw 
Theodora Wilson Wilson 
Gabrielle Wodnil 
May Wynne 
May Wynne 


6/- NET 


A Tour through Old Provence. A S Forrest 

Large Crown 8vo, profusely illustrated, cloth gilt 

A Motor Tour through England and Franco, 

Elizabeth Yardlbv Crown 8vo, illustrated 


Guerilla Leaders of the World By Percy Cross 

SiANDiNG Vfcth a, preface by the Earl of Dundonald Crown 
8vo, illustrated. • 

Old Clifford’s Inn. Percival J S Perceval 

A history of the earliest of the old Inns at Chancery Illustrated 
with nearly 50 drawings by the author Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt 

Our Fighting Sea Men. Lionel Yexley 

Large crown 8vo, cloth. 

A Woman’s Winter in South America 

Charlotte Cameron Crown 8vo, iilluslrated 

Joy of Tyrol. Ealted by J M. Blake 

Illustrated with over 100 original drawings in the text by the 
Author In crown 8vo, cloth gilt ^ 

“The book triumph Evening Standard > 

The Physiology of Faith and Fear , or, the Mind 

ii^eaUh and Disease By William S Sadler, M D 

• The, Ridge of the White Waters. Impressions of 

a to Johannesburg, With some notes on Durban, Delagoa Bay, 
an^ the Low Qountry By William C. Scully Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo 
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Ada Cambridge 


The Retrospeot. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

Woman Adrift The Menace of Suffragism Harold 

Owen Crown 8vo Second edition 

The Sweep of the Sword, From Marathon to ^afe* 
king (A Complete Battle Book) Alfred H Miles Dedicated 
by special permission to Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, VC In 
large crown 8vo (over 600 pages), with a photogravure^ frontispiece, 
16 full-page illustrations of world-famous battle piotV^s* printed 
on art paper, and nearly 150 illustrations m the text, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, with special design 

Our National Songs Alfred H. Miles 

With Pianoforte Accompaniments Full music Size Cloth, gilt 
edges ' 


5/- NET 

The White Slave Market. By Mrs Archibald 

Mackirdy (Olive Christian Mahery) Author of “The Soul 
Market,” etc And W N Willis, 16 years Member of Parliament 
of Australia Crown 8vo, cloth 

French Music in the Nineteenth Century. 

Arthur Hervey Crown 8vo, with Portraits 

t 

Sea and Coast Fishing (with special reference to 

Calm Water Fishing in Inlets and Estu&nes F G Aflalo 
With over 50 illustrations, from^rawing^and pnotographs, printed 
throughout on art paper Crown &vo 

Diners a Deux. S Beach Chester 

Crown 8vo. 

Love Letters of a Japanese. Being the corre- 
spondence of a Japanese man with his English betrothed G N. 
Mortlake Second ed , with an Introduction by Dr Marie 
C Stores Large crown 8vo, white cloth gilt, chaste design 

The History of QPQrrards, Crown Jewellers, 1721 — 

1911 Printed thrdl^ffhout on art paper, in two colours, with 
nearly 40 whole-page illustrations Cr 8vo, cloth gilt t 

The ABC about Collecting (second edition) Sir 
James Yoxall,^M P Large cr 8vo, profusely illustrated with 
numerous line and 32 pages of half-tone illnstrations The subjects 
include, among others, China, Clocks, Prints, Books, Pictures, 
Furniture and Violins ^ ^4- 

A B C of Collecting Old English China. J F < 

Blacker Large cr 8vo, profusely illustrated with nui^erdns hne 
and 64 pages of half-tone illustrations, printed on art papei^ 



The A B C of Japanese Art. J F Blacker 

Profusely illi^trated with 150 line and xoo balMone illustrations, 
printed on art paper In large crown Svo 

A B C of CoUecting Old English Pottery. J F 

Blacker L^rge cr Svo, illustrated with about 400 line and 32 
pages of tone illustrations 

The ABC of Collecting Old Continental Pottery. 

J F Blacker Large cr. Svo, fully illustrated with line and 
half tone illustrations 

The Production of the Printed Catalogue. The 

Preparalion, Printing, and Publication of Catalogues of Libraries, 
Museums, Art Galleries, Publishers, Booksellers and Business 
Houses, with a Chapter on the Monotype Machine, and an Appen- 
dix of T\pe Faces, by Alex J, Philip Cr Svo, illustrated 

ABC Guide to Mythology. Helen A. Clarke 

5 s net 

ABC Guide to Music. Daniel Gregory Mason 
5s net 

ABC Guide to Pictures. Charles H Caffin 
5s net 

ABC Guide to United States History. Henry 

W Elson 5s net 

standard Concert Repertory, and other Concert 

Pieces George P Opton Fally illustrated with portraits In 
cr, Svo, cloth gilt ^ 

Anomalies of*the«Engl^h Law **The Law m the 

Dock S Beach Chester Crown 8vo, cloth 

Sh 

ALFRED H. MILES' NEW SERIES 

For Boys and Girls. Large crown Svo, 384 pages, fully illustrated 

In the Lion’s Mouth. Fierce Fights with Wild Men, 

* Wild Animals, and Wild Nature By Theodore Roosevelt, 
Clive Fenn, etc With colcared plates ^ A Book for Boys 

Where. Duty Calls; or Danger* Stones of courage 
and adventure By Evelyn Everett-Green, Grace Stebbing, 
etc With coloured plates A Book for Ceirls 

’Twixt Life and Death on Sea and €hore. A Book 

for Boys 

Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty A 

I Book for Girls, 

A^Bo'oJi; of Brave Boys All the World Over. 

4* 



A Book of Brave Girls At Home anQ Abroad 
In the Teeth of Adventure Up and Down the World. 
The Case for Protection Ernest EIiwin Williams, 

F.R S S Large cr 8vo V 

The Boy’s Book of Sports, Pastimes, Hobbms and 

Amusements E Keble Chatterton Cloth gilt ^ 

The Library of Elocution. Edited by Alfred H. 

Miles • 

4/- NET 

Coloured Designs for Wall and Ceiling Decor- 
ation Edited by Arthur Seymour jENmN<;s. 

Port foho , 

3/6 NET 

Woman in Music. George P Uptok 

With an Appendix and Index In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s 6d net Persian yapp, gilt (boxed), 5s net 

The Practical Art of Graining and Marbling. 

James Petrie In 14 parts, 3s 6d net each 

The Human Machine. An Inquiry into the Diversity 
of Human Faculty in its Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, 
Education, and Politics J F Nisbet. Fifth and new edition 
Crown 8 VO ^ 

Original Poems. , By Alfred H Miles 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with photogravure portrait frontispiece 
“ 1 he p Jems cover a wide ran{*e of thought and emotion Many of the lyrics are 
full of tenderness and charm The ballads have colour, warmth and movement and 
at limes a touch of that fine enthusiasm that stirs the blood like the sound of a 
trumpet Mr Miles is a poet of the people *' — Tht Bookman 

The Aldine Reciter. Modern Poetry for the Plat- 
form, the Home, and the School With Htnts on Public Speaking, 
Elocution, Action, Articulation, Pitchy Modulation, etc By Alfred 
H Miles Crown ^to, 676 pages, cloth gilt • 

Three Modern Stfers (James Hinton, F. Nietzsche 

AND Edward Carpenter) Mrs Havelock Ellis ^Illustrated 
with 4 photogravure plates, crown 8vo, cloth gilt 

• 3/- NET 

Practical Gilding, Bronzing and Lacquering. 

Fredk ScotT-Mitchell 175 pages, crown 8vo ^ ^ 

Practical Stencil Work. Fredk. Scott-Mitcheli^ ^ 


4a 



Practical Church Decoration. Arthur Louts 

Dcthie 1^6 pages, crown 8vo 

Decorators’ Symbols, Emblems and Devices. 

Guy Cadogaih Rothery 119 original designs, crown 8vo 

The Paiiyif^rs’ and Builders’ Pocket Book (New 

Ration ) Peter Matthews. 

Scumbling and Colour Glazing. 

2/6 NET 

Marriage Making and Breaking. Charles Tibbits 

With Foreword by A C Plowden, Esq , Chief Magistrate at 
Marylebone Police Court. In cr 8vo, cloth 

' The Beau. Illustrated with photogravures and line draw- 

ings Nos I and 2 now ready 2/6 net each 

The Welshman’s Reputation “ An Englishman " 

In crown 8vo, cloth 

A Garland of Verse for Young People. Edited 

by Alfred H Mills Handsome cloth gilt 

The Lord of Creation. T W. H Crosland 
The Egregious English. Angus McNeill 

Crown 8 VO. 

Monte Carlo*’ ^^cts and Fallacies Sir Hiram S 

Maxim With illustrations b/George A Stevens Crown 8vo 

The Flowing Bowl A Treatise on Drinks of all 
kinds and of all periods, interspersed with sundry anecdotes and 
reminiscences Edward Spencer (‘ Nathaniel Gubbins ’) Crown 
8vo 

Cakes and Ales A memory of many meals, the whole 
^ interspersed with various Recipes, more or less original, the Anec- 
dotes, mainly veracious Edward Spenqbr (‘Nathaniel Gubbins*) 
Crown 8vo, 4th edition • 

Pluto and Proserpine. A Poem John Summers. 

In crown 8vo 

This is my Birthday Anita Battle. With an 
introduction by Israel Zangwill Handsomely bound, gilt and 
gilt top 756 pages, 2S 6d net , paste gram, limp, gilt edges (boxed), 
^s^t paste gram, padded, gilt edges (boxed), 4s net, velvet 
calf, gilt edges (boxed), 5s net 

4 A unique birthday-book containing beautiful and characteristic 
qu^tions^rom the greatest^ poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, 
wamqrs^and novelists 
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2/6 

Cole’s Fun Dootop, First Series The funniest book 

in the world E W Cole 384 pp , crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d 

Cole’s Fun Dootor. Second Senes, s The funniest 

book in the world E W Cole 440 pp .crown vvo, cloth, 2 s 6d 

A White Australia Impossible. ^ W^Colb 

Crown 8vo, cloth 

Truth. E. W Cole 

Cloth gilt, crown 8vo 

2/- NET 

Cole's Intellect Sharpener. B W Colb 

Demy 4to, with numerous illustrations. 

Containing 2,000 Riddles, and 500 Purzles and Games • 

Federation of the Whole World Edited by E W Colf^ 
Being fifty prize essays for and against the Federation of the 
World, illustrated with representive portraits of all nations 
Crown 8vo, cloth 

This Funny World F Raymond Coulson (Democritus). 
Author of A Jester’s Jingles “ Crown 8vo, cloth ^It 

Jl Book of Short Plays Mrs db Courcy Laffan Crown 8\o 

Zinc Oxide and its uses J Cruickshank Smith, B Sc , 

F C S , with a chapter by Dr A P Laurie 


Phases, Mazes and Crazes of Loi/e Compiled by Minna 
T Antrim, with coloured illustrations o^ each page i8mo 
Your Health 1 Idellb Phelps A l^ok 0 " toasts, aphorisms 
and rhymes With coloured iKustrations by H A Knipe i8mo 

Home Occupations for Boys and Girls Berth \ Johnston 
Small 8vo, cloth 

How to Train Children Emma Churchman Hewitt Small 
8vo, cloth 


RITA'S” NOVELS. 2/- NET EACH 

Uniform Revised Edition in Cr 8vo, cloth, coloured rapper 


The Countess Daphne < 
Corinna 

Asenath of the Ford 
Edelweiss 


My Lord Conceit 
The Man in Possess on 
Faustine. , 

The Laird of Cockpen. 


" Rita” has a gift for portA>ing the emotions of the heart which few modern vriters 
have equalled, and th*9 new revised edition of her stories shou^l meet with wide 
acceptance * 


Sugar Round the Pill. E Cole 

A cyclopedia of Fib, Fact and Fiction, containing some i,50(} 
items of amusing and ingenious Falsehood and Fact, and 1,250 
Items of Fun In crown 8vo, cloth % - 
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STANEEY PAUL’S 2/- (net) 

■ NOVELS 

8vo, cloth, pictorial wrapper, 2 s net each. 

The Bungalow under the Iiake (and edition) Charles E. 
Pearce 

Clive lior^fher's Marriage (and edition). £ Everett-Green 
Pretty Barbara (and edition) Anthony Dyllington 

Impertinent Refleotions (5th edition) Cosmo Hamilton 
laying Lips (and edition) William Le Queue 

The Aiding Master (6th edition) Dolf Wyllardb 

^In Fear of a Throne (and edition) 50 illustrations R Andom 
The Lion’s Skin (and edition) Rafael Sabatini 

Young Nick and Old Niok (and edition), S R Crockett 
Love, the Thief (5th edition) Helen Mathers 

Tropical Tales (7th edition) Dolf Wyllardb 

The Cheerful Knave (4th edition) E Keble Howard 

The Trickster (3rd edition) G. B. Burgin 

Love Besieged (3rd edition) Charles E. Pearce 

The ilrtistjlo Temperament (3rd edition). ]ane Wardlb 


1/6 NET 

The Diners Out eVaS^ Meoum. A pocket ‘'Who's Who "on 
the manners and customs oi Society Functions, Toasts and 
Sentiments, Indoor Amusements, etc Aljred H Miles In 
icap 8 VO (6J x 3i), cloth bound, round corners, is 6d net 
Leather, 2s net 

_ Dolf Wyllardb 

With Photogravure Frontispiece Paper, zs 6d net Cloth, 
2^ 6d net. 


STANLEY PAUL’S’..!/- (net) 
NOVELS . 


Stiff pictftrial board covers, Is. net , doth, 28. net. 

22 The Garden of Iiife 2Pd Edition Katb Hokn 

5 '^’. 19* Edition Richard Whiteinc 

^ Maida-Vale Idyll Frank Danbit 

Tales 7th Edition Dolf Wyllardb 

4^“®^*dow— to say I^thmg of the Man Helen Rowland 

a^h^oughbred. Francis Dod&worth 
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Stanidy Paulas One Shtifing (net) yVo^’e/s— cDntinued. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TO 

13 

14 

15 

1 6 

17 

19 

20 
21 


The Spell of the Jungle Alicb Perrin 

The Sine of Sooi'<ty (Drury Lane Novels) Cecil Raleigh 
The Marriages of Mayfair (ditto). £ Kb^le Chattbrton 
A Ten Pound Penalty. H Nl el Williams 

Priests of Progress. G. Colmorb 

Gay Lawless. Helen Lathbrs 

A Professional Rider. Mrs Edward Kbnnard 

The Devil in London. Gao. R Sims 

Fatal Thirteen. Willia.^ Lb Qubox 

Brother Rogue and Brother Saint. Tom Gallon 


The Death Gamble 
The Mystery of Roger Bullock. 
Bardelys, the Magnificent. 

The Cabinet MiniBter*s Wife. 
The Dream— and the Woman. 
The Ghost Pirates. 


Geo R Sims 
Tom Gallon 
Rafabl Sabatini 
Gbo R Sims 
Tom Gallon 
W Hope Hodgson 


THE SATIRICAL SERIES, 1/- NET 

25 The Perfidious Welshman ** Draig Glas " 

loth Edition Containing a reply to bis Critics 

26 America— Through English Byes. 2nd Edition ** Rita” 

zi The Unspeakable Scot. T W. (i Crosland 

12 Lovely Woman. T \V H Crossland 

18 Billicks. A. St John Adcock 


1/- NET 


Arnold’s Handbook of House R^inl^fng, Decorating, 
Yarnishing, Graining, e^c. Herbert Akni^o 

Paul's ^Simplioode.* M Lbvy^ Crown 8vo 
The jQveryday Pudding Book. F K A tasty recipe for ev( 
day in the year Crown 8vo, strongly bound. 

Everyday Savouries A Savoury for every day in the yeajt. 
By Marie Worth. Crown 8vo. strongly bound ♦ 

Drawing Room Entertainments. New and Original Mono- 
logues, Duologues, Dialogues and Playlets for Home and Platform 
use Edited by Alfred H Miles In crown 8vo, red limp, is 
net , cloth gilt, is 'qd net , paste grain, gilt, 3s net , Persian 
yapp, gilt, 4s net 

Ballads of Brave Women. Crown 8vo, red limp, is/net , cloth 
gilt, IS 6d net , paste grain, gilt, 3s net , Persian yapp, gilt top, 
4s net 

The Shilling Music Series. Edited by Alfred H Miles Each 
with Pianoforte Accompaniments ^ull Music size is net each 


1 FORTY EliaiJSH BOHOS 
8 FIFTY SCOTCH BONOB 
8 THIRTY SIX ENOUSH BOHOS 
AND BALLADS 

I FIFTY IRISH AHD WELSH BOHOS 


FAVOURITE SOHOB FOR THE 
COHTRALTO VOICE 
BOHOS OF THE QUEER'S HAVE); * 
FAVOURITE BOHOS FOR THE 
TEHOR VOICE 
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